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Foreword 


ROM the great mass of material printed every year, it some- 

times seems that everyone takes part in the discussion of educa- 

tional theory. Certainly there has been a great outpouring for 
generations on the subject of liberal education, and, more recently, on 
general education. Many readers must wonder what relation exists 
between theory and practice. 

The study presented in this volume has the special value that it is 
based solidly on what is actually being done. It deals with objectives 
in terms of tested classroom procedures. Hence, it not only has in- 
trinsic interest as a survey of educational policies and practices of the 
junior colleges of California, but it also lays the foundation for future 
progress both in that state and in other areas. 

Under the able direction of Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, this project has 
established an effective formula for teamwork in general education 
among the junior colleges of California, so that the stage is set for 
enthusiastic participation in numerous plans growing out of the work 
now completed. Furthermore, it seems evident that the conclusions 
of the study will prove useful to junior college teachers and adminis- 
trators in other parts of the country and may well have a profound 
influence on the future course of the general education movement 
everywhere. 

Special thanks are due to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, which supplied funds for the study, and to the 
Foundation’s president, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, who personally took 
part in some of the deliberations. The American Council on Educa- 
tion takes pride in sharing, with the California State Junior College 
Association, the California State Department of Education, and the 
School of Education of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
sponsorship of a program having such significance to higher education 
in America. 

ArTHUuR S. Apams, President 
American Council on Education 
February 1952 


Preface 


HE California Study of General Education in the Junior Col- | 

lege, which this volume reports, originated during the 1948-49 

school year. It was then that the California State Junior College 
Association, under the presidency of Dr. John L. Lounsbury, and the 
School of Education of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
under the leadership of Dean Edwin A. Lee, recommended to the 
American Council on Education a plan for a study of general educa- 
tion by the junior colleges of California. Through its Pacific Coast 
Committee, the American Council on Education was asked to spon- 
sor the study and to secure funds for it. 

The following facts were cited to indicate the need for a study of 
general education by the junior colleges of California: (a) All na- 
tional and state studies indicate that the proper training of youth de- 
mands the extension upward of our system of free public education. 
(b) The junior college is best suited to serve the majority of post- 
high-school youth and adults in its community. (¢) The junior col- 
lege has had its greatest development in California. (d) All youth 
need additional general education above high school, but the present 
confusion about the character of general education must be resolved. 
(e) The junior colleges of California are organized in such a fashion 
as to undertake profitably a cooperative study of general education. 

No one who is not directly acquainted with California junior col- 
leges can really understand the significance of the sentence: ‘““The 
junior college has had its greatest development in California.” In 
California, the junior college is recognized as an upward extension 
of public secondary education. It is tax-supported; it is tuition free; 
it is open to any high school graduate and to most others over eighteen 
years of age. In this state the junior college has more nearly become 
the people’s college, the community college, than in any other section 
of the nation or of the world. Some idea of the extent of junior college 
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development in California is suggested by the fact that the 1951 Jun- 
ior College Directory, published by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, reports that 53.8 percent of the public junior college stu- 
dents of the nation are enrolled in the junior colleges of California. 

With the widely recognized importance of general education, with 
the emerging recognition of the importance of the junior college 
throughout the nation, and with the leadership in junior college de- 
velopment shown by California, the need for the Study was clear. 

Accordingly, the American Council on Education, at that time un- 
der the presidency of Dr. George F. Zook, requested funds for the 
Study from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Subsequently the Foundation made a grant of $30,000 (later in- 
creased to $45,000) for a study to extend over a fourteen-month 
period. 

Following the receipt of the grant, an Executive Committee was 
formed with representatives from each of the following sponsors of 
the Study: the California State Junior College Association, the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, the School of Education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. Later a representative 
from the California Association of School Administrators and one 
from the California Association of Secondary School Administrators —. 
were added to the committee. 

In the spring of 1950 the Executive Committee selected the writer 
of this report for the directorship. The Study opened with a six-week 
workshop attended by California junior college faculty members and 
held at the University of California at Los Angeles during the sum- 
mer of 1950. During the 1950—51 school year the Study continued 
with intercollege and intracollege conferences on, and study of, gen- 
eral education problems. The Study was concluded with a six-week 
General Education Workshop again held at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles during the summer of 1951. 

Early in its work the Executive Committee agreed that four types 
of activity would be emphasized: 


1. Identify, describe, and Teport general education advances and develop- 
ments in California junior colleges. 

2 Identify general education problems on which work needs to be done in 
the junior colleges of the state. 

3. Encourage and assist in work on such problems. 
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4. Make recommendations designed to strengthen the general education 
programs of California junior colleges. 


It was further agreed that this report of the Study, published by the 
American Council on Education, would particularly emphasize ac- 
counts of actual general education practices. Included also in the re- 
port, however, would be recommendations for strengthening general 
education programs. 

During the 1950-51 school year the Director participated in con- 
ferences attended by forty-three hundred participants and held on the 
campuses of forty-one public junior colleges of the state. In addition 
to these conferences, junior college faculty members devoted numer- 
ous institute sessions and other meetings to problems of genera] edu- 
cation and to the work of the Study. Fifty-seven of the fifty-nine 
public junior colleges in the state participated in the Study. Also 
participating were staff members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and representatives from two private junior colleges, two state 
colleges, four private liberal arts colleges, the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, the University of California at Berkeley, 
Stanford University, and the University of Southern California. 

Throughout the Study emphasis has been placed on reporting gen- 
eral education progress already made by California junior colleges. 
Forms for reporting such developments were distributed at confer- 
ences in all sections of the state. These initial reports were, in many 
cases, supplemented by more extensive written accounts of prac- 
tices, experiences, and findings. These were in turn followed up, 
when possible, by visits of a representative of the Study to the cam- 
puses of forty-four different junior colleges. 

Also emphasized has been work on general education problems by 
junior college faculty members. Both intercollege and intracollege 
studies have been carried on. Some of these are reported in this vol- 
ume. Because of the limited period of time covered by the Study, it 
has not, however, been possible to bring to a conclusion any sizable 
number of such studies. 

As an aid to the exchange of information regarding problems, plans, 
and developments, five issues of a Newsletter were published and dis- 
tributed to the faculties of California junior colleges. 

The major part of this volume consists of descriptions of general 
education practices which have been reported as successful. Also in- 
cluded are chapters regarding the background and philosophy of gen- 
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Introduction 


By Ear James McGratH 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 


HE most critical problems with which contemporary education 

must deal are social, rather than physical, in character. They are 

rooted in the relations existing among men and societies, rather 
than in man’s relations to his natural environment. Of transcendent 
importance is the problem of achieving lasting peace with justice in 
a world torn between conflicting ideologies, one based upon the free- 
dom and dignity of the individual, and the other dedicated to the 
supremacy of the state. Closely entwined with this urgent interna- 
tional challenge is the national need to strengthen our political and 
economic institutions within a framework of democratic values, so 
that the United States can fulfill its moral and material responsibili- 
ties as leader of the free world. 

In attacking these enormous questions, our educational system 
must come to grips with many subsidiary needs, all interrelated and 
urgent. Government at every level—local, state, national, and in- 
ternational—must be made more responsive to the popular will, more 
efficient in its administration, and more conducive to broad citizen 
participation. The cancers which cause social tensions—widespread 
ignorance, poverty, economic insecurity, disease, political oppres- 
sion, and racial intolerance—must become the objects of concerted 
assault. Our industrial economy must be expanded and stabilized, 
with more opportunities for individual initiative and satisfactions. 
We need to develop responsible leaders capable of exercising sound 
judgment in the face of unprecedented situations. Our citizens must 
learn to spend their leisure time constructively, and make rational 
personal adjustments to a highly complex, divided, and dynamic 
world. Barriers to equality of opportunity within the educational 
system itself need to be eliminated. 
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General Education in Action, a report of the California Study of 
General Education in the Junior College, offers heartening evidence 
that educators are becoming more fully aware of these basic con- 
temporary social problems. The California study grows out of the 
stern realization in that group of junior college educators that solv- 
ing our current and future problems will take citizens equipped to 
make enlightened decisions on vital issues of the day. To train such 
a citizenry is the primary task of our schools and colleges, and in 
those institutions the major share of this tremendous responsibility 
has come to rest, logically, upon the shoulders of teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the field of general education. 

B. Lamar Johnson, the director of the study and the author of this 
report, has long been one of the most thoughtful and vigorous lead- 
ers in the promotion of the general education idea. The rapidly grow- 
ing group of educators who share his missionary zeal draw a distinc- 
tion between two types of studies, the “general” and the “‘special- 
ized.”’ This distinction stems from the fact that all individuals may 
be regarded from at least two viewpoints. One focuses on the vary- 
ing interests, skills, and talents among human beings. Because of 
these variations, in part, men choose different vocations requiring 
special kinds of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Different types of 
training are necessary to inculcate these qualities, and education de- 
signed for this purpose is called “‘specialized”’ education. The engi- 
neer, doctor, businessman, skilled laborer, and farmer need education 
of this type for the practice of their vocations. It is recognized that 
if our high productive capacity and high standard of living are to 
continue, all but the incapacitated must work, and most citizens will 
require some training in the skills of their jobs. 

But all men have certain needs in common, a fact which explains 
the existence of social and political institutions. To satisfy these 
common needs, especially of the more complex kind, men must as- 
sociate in a community. In a free community, in a democratic so- | 
ciety, all citizens have the responsibility for solving common prob- 
lems. Moreover, there is much in our personal life outside of a 
vocation, such as living in a family group, for which education is 
increasingly needed. Hence, ‘general’ education, concerned with 
the problems all men have in common, is distinct from the “special- 
ized” training addressed to the differences among them. We have 
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had both types since the beginnings of our country, but in recent 
years the emphasis has tended to be excessively on specialized edu- 
cation to the neglect of education for the nonvocational activities and 
responsibilities of everyday living. A too-exclusive specialization, 
academic or vocational, makes for inadequate citizenship. It creates 
partial minds, whereas modern social conditions desperately require 
whole minds. General education aims at developing whole minds by 
re-establishing a proper balance between “general” and “‘specialized”’ 
studies. 

At the post-secondary school level in the United States, this philos- 
ophy of general education has won acceptance in many universities, 
colleges, and junior college faculties. The degree of acceptance varies, 
of course, all the way from complete integration of general studies 
in the total program of each student to mere administrative “‘lip serv- 
ice’ to the value of general education. In many institutions—notable 
among them many of the public junior colleges of California—a pro- 
gram of general education has been carefully worked out over a pe- 
riod of time, and it constitutes the essential core of the students’ 
higher education. In other institutions only a beginning has been 
made. 

Even in institutions where the philosophy of general education is 
fully accepted, however, and the programs are well under way, there 
is, nonetheless, a great diversity in curriculums and courses. One of 
the most heartening features of this report is the great diversity of 
content and method in the general education programs of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. This is a healthy condition, for it indicates 
that institutions believe in adapting their offerings to the needs of 
their own students. It also reveals the fact of an experimental philoso- 
phy, an acknowledgment that there is no “‘best type” of general edu- 
cation for all. Such a variation of practice guarantees continual 
vitality in programs of general education. 

In the public junior colleges of California, the general education 
programs were found to have twelve specific objectives, each of 
which is thoroughly explored in Dr. Johnson’s very excellent study 
of General Education in Action. These objectives were agreed to in 
the 1950 workshop held in connection with the study. The partici- 
pants widely accepted them in lieu of a definitive statement of gen- 
eral education, for I doubt if any universally satisfying definition 
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can yet be devised. These objectives are not set forth as a description 
of the types of courses now being offered in all the junior colleges of 
California. All of these institutions would accept some of these aims 
and some have developed courses within their framework, but few 
would have implemented all in the daily programs of class and cam- 
pus. The objectives will serve, however, as guidelines in the future 
development of junior colleges in California, and fortunately they 
will be available and useful to all institutions of higher education 
throughout the country. They deserve widespread study. Three of 
the twelve have to do with acquainting the student with the physical 
world in which he lives and its cultural heritage. Objectives num- 
bered 4, 6, and 7 are concerned with the acquisition by the student of 
an understanding of all the broad fields of knowledge—the physical 
sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. No one person, of course, can expect to achieve specialized 
training in a single field and at the same time gain detailed knowledge 
in other fields within either the two-year span of a junior college or 
the four-year span of a college or university. But he can secure a 
general introduction to fields other than his specialty sufficient to 
stimulate the later self-education which will enable him to live as an 
informed, responsible citizen. : 

As stated on page 45, one way in which many of the California in- 
stitutions are striving to reach this first general education goal is 
through functionalization of instruction. Efforts are being made to 
relate subject matter and teaching practice more closely to the lives 
of students, and to select material on the basis of the purposes to 
which it will be put by the average student. Similarly, attempts are 
under way to integrate various subjects, such as the natural sciences 
or social sciences, and to establish for the student the important rela- 
tionships among them. Students who have at least an elementary ac- 
quaintance with the contents and the methods of the various major 
disciplines will be better able to understand and live in the modern 
world than those narrowly educated. 

The development of the skills of communication in both words 
and in numbers is also accepted as a major aim. Many Americans do 
not really know how to read, write, speak, or listen. In contemporary 
society every individual is dependent on others in a multitude of ways — 
and his true success or failure as a productive citizen depends a 
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great deal upon his ability to analyze what he reads or hears, and to 
state his thoughts logically. One of the present roadblocks to the 
proper functioning of our democratic society is the relatively low 
popular level of proficiency in communication. 

Many schools and colleges have long since established required 
courses in the communication skills of speaking and writing, and re- 
cently a number of institutions have moved to include the skills of 
reading and listening in these courses as well. A variety of news- 
papers, current periodicals, and radio scripts are being utilized as 
primary text materials, so that the student can acquire the skills and 
techniques of evaluation, judgment, and insight which he needs to 
read and listen with any degree of understanding. Methods designed 
to help the student become an actual participant, rather than just an 
observer in his classes are being refined, with emphasis on group dis- 
cussion and individual responsibility. Semantic content analyses and 
scientific studies of emotional word meanings have been conducted 
to assist the teacher in training young citizens who are discriminating 
readers and listeners. The social problems of our time demand clear, 
unemotional thinking and comprehensive discussion. General edu- 
cation in the communication skills is a constructive step toward satis- 
fying the real life needs of America’s citizens. The experimental ap- 
proaches in a functional teaching of communication described in 
chapter vi will serve as excellent examples to those faculties who 
wish to change from the conventional and often lifeless instruction 
in grammar and rhetoric. 

Other objectives are concerned with the fostering of wisdom, or 
the development of the individual’s capacity for critical thinking. In 
this connection, California junior college educators are concerned not 
only with what students learn, but with how they learn. The great- 
est single achievement a young citizen can attain is to learn how to 
learn, and this involves learning how to select knowledge relevant to 
an issue, learning to think clearly about alternative solutions, and 
learning how to measure his decisions against a yardstick of moral 
and spiritual values. ye 

Developing in college students the capacity to think and act log- 
ically in the face of new situations is certainly one of the most im- 
portant challenges facing educators. It is difficult to describe the best 
means or the most successful instructional program by which habits 
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of sound judgment are developed. Certainly that formal instruction 
which requires the student to learn large masses of material is apt 
to preclude the possibility of his acquiring the habits of weighing, 
interrelating, balancing, and discriminating among the various fac- 
tors in a complex problem. In general studies courses where the stu- 
dent is not going to, and need not, learn all the factual material re- 
quired by the scholar, the number of topics being considered is greatly 
reduced, thus permitting the student to focus his attention on intel- 
lectual methods. The philosophy of general education regarding the 
use of the critical faculties of thought expounded in this volume places 
a far greater premium on the instructor who poses problems and pro- 
vides time for student analysis of them than on the instructor who 
requires the learning of large masses of carefully arranged facts. 
Fundamental to the success of a general education program is the 
achievement of another set of objectives which have assumed increas- 
ing importance in this world of conflict between social and political 
ideologies. Every student should gain from his total educational ex- 
perience an abiding commitment to the democratic way of life—a 
commitment based, not upon rigid indoctrination, but rather upon 
genuine knowledge and understanding. This commitment should be 
so firm that each student will become an effective, participating citi- 
zen in all of the communities to which he belongs: local, state, na- 
tional, and international. From the beginning of public education in 
the United States, citizenship has been its primary aim. A basic gen- 
eral education yardstick is: How well is the institution developing 
citizens of and for a free society? Whatever its shortcomings may 
be, democracy is the best social system ever devised by man, the 
only one founded on a supreme belief in the dignity of the individual. 
A true commitment to the democratic way of life can be achieved 
only if the student really understands the fundamental theories and 
practices of democracy, the moral and spiritual values which lie at 
its base, and the ideological challenge it faces in the modern world. 
Programs of general education in the California junior colleges are 
concerned with strengthening the student’s commitment to democ- 
racy through the study of human relations—intergroup and inter- 
national. Specifically, the programs develop self-analysis of the atti- 
tudes a student takes toward his fellow men—toward their views, 
their actions, their convictions, their relations with others, their poli- 
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tics, and their aspirations: in short, attitudes toward the ways in 
-which other individuals and other nations may differ from the indi- 
vidual himself. A democratic society is enriched by the cultural 
differences of the groups and persons of which it is composed. At a 
time when the United States is charged with the historic responsi- 
bility for leading the nations of the free world in preserving the ideals 
of Western civilization, it is self-evident that American international 
strength and prestige depend primarily upon the extent to which our 
citizens constructively understand other peoples and cultures. Gen- 
eral education seeks to prepare students for the new responsibilities 
of world citizenship by familiarizing them with the enduring goals 
of a free society. Chapter xu literally provides an abundance of il- 
lustrations of the means which can be used to acquaint Americans 
with the meaning and the practice of genuine democratic citizenship. 
And to this must be added the discussions of the development of 
moral and spiritual values and of a balanced personality, two other 
goals specifically mentioned in the California junior college list. 
These latter aims also are of crucial significance today. As the Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation says in his recent annual report, the 
colleges and universities have not discharged their full responsibility 
in developing stable, well-adjusted Americans who have a moral and 
spiritual force guiding their daily lives. The California group can 
make a lasting contribution to higher education of all types if it will 
take seriously these objectives that have so much significance for the 
individual and for our nation, and develop courses and informal ex- 
periences to help the student find his values in this complex world. 
Not unrelated to effective citizenship are two other goals: the con- 
structive and wholesome use of leisure time, and maintaining good 
mental health for himself and the members of his family. There is a 
nervous excitement and widespread psychoneurosis among the Amer- 
ican people resulting from the impounding of physical and nervous 
energy. The wasteful and psychologically unrewarding ways in 
which leisure time is spent by a large proportion of the population 
are well known. Americans need to find emotional release in activi- 
ties which are individually satisfying and yet not socially detri- 
mental, and inasmuch as our society appears to be moving steadily 
toward greatly increased periods of leisure time for all citizens, it is 
encouraging to see that many of these colleges have broadened their 
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curriculums in the fine arts, physical education, and mental health. 
General studies programs in these fields provide the young citizen 
with an unexcelled means for diverting his attention from the inces- 
sant activities which occupy most Americans and which often lead 
to emotional distress and mental disorder. Any satisfying and pro- 
ductive life must to a large degree depend on an aesthetic awareness 
and on sound physical and mental health. The growing vitality in 
general education courses designed to teach the constructive use of 
leisure time is encouraging evidence of instruction which builds whole 
minds and well-rounded citizens. 

The study has been ingenious in showing the place of general edu- 
cation in vocational education and vice versa, an achievement usually 
not realized in earlier studies of general education. And the impor- 
tance of linking the development of a satisfactory home life and suc- 
cessful vocational adjustment in the general education program is 
properly emphasized. Education must help satisfy the demands of 
specialization, for without the specialist our economic prosperity 
would be drastically reduced and human misery would be vastly in- 
creased. Democracy itself requires the high productivity yielded by 
specialization to sustain an abundant economy, without which social 
institutions cannot long remain stable. General education recognizes 
the need for training competent engineers, economists, physicists, 
doctors, and other specialists with increasing skill in view of the 
growing intricacies of each area of specialization. It also recognizes 
the close and interacting relationship between an individual’s satis- 
factory vocational adjustment and his personal life in the home. Gen- 
eral education can be enriched by a dovetailing of the general studies 
courses with vocational or specialized training. Education for making 
a good life must go hand in hand with education for making a good 
living, and both are closely related to the making of a good home and 
a happy family life. 

It is most significant that this study of General Education in Action 
should have taken place in publicly supported junior colleges and that 
these twelve laudable objectives of a general education program 
should have been developed in one of the most rapidly growing ele- 
ments in our public school system. The people of this country are 
committed to the principle that all American youth should have such 
education as they are able to profit from. In the early part of the last 
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century it was decided that all youth should have the advantage of 
an elementary school education at public expense. Later, after the 
Civil War, the public secondary school became an increasingly popu- 
lar institution, and a growing number of American youth continued 
their education beyond the so-called grade school. Within recent 
years, the ideal of a high school education for all has come near 
realization. 

Today more and more of our young people are continuing their 
education through the fourteenth grade. This development really rep- 
resents an extension of our common school, for many citizens see this 
additional education as an indispensable preparation for work and for 
the common responsibilities of citizenship. Junior, or community, 
colleges are organizing their educational programs according to the 
needs of their students and according to the facts which educational 
investigations have produced, afd so are discharging their responsi- 
bilities to the many thousands of young people who have already 
enrolled. The public junior college is a vital institution in our society, 
a symbol of the democratic ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. Nowhere more than in California have the 
leaders in the junior college movement been so imaginative and coura- 
geous in meeting the urgent problems with which they have been 
faced. This study more than any other thus far shows, however, that 
for most students in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades conven- 
tional courses will not do. Even for those going on to further educa- 
tion a more vital educational program related to the needs of youth 
today and of American society is needed. The programs of these 
schools already in operation and those which will be developed under 
these earlier objectives will be examples to other institutions of 
higher education everywhere. The volume contains more of the how 
of general education than any other, and the why which all those who 
have discussed general education have tended to emphasize too much 
is given its proper treatment. There is in this report a vast amount of 
tomorrow morning values for teachers and administrators who want 
to get on with the job of building a better general education program 
for all American youth. 

These educators in the junior colleges of California and their asso- 
ciates in this project are to be complimented on making the investi- 
gation discussed in this book. It shows clearly that the general edu- 
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cation movement in the California junior colleges is setting the pace, 
not only for two-year institutions, but in the entire field of higher 
education. All types of colleges and universities can profit from this 
study, for it points the way to a broadening of the entire curriculum 
and a strengthening of the liberal arts program for the education of 
young citizens for the responsibilities of citizenship. If the proposals 
herein recommended are put into effect, the general level of social 
competence in California will be greatly raised in the years ahead, 
and the nation generally will benefit as California’s young people mi- 
grate to other states. 

Not the least important sections of this report are those at the end 
which deal with problems yet remaining. One of the encouraging as- 
pects of this statement is the repeated recognition that it does not 
solve all the problems of general education and that the great task of 
perfecting junior college programs in terms of the over-all objectives 
of the report yet remains to be done. The suggestions for further co- 
operation among individual teachers and institutions augur well for 
the future of general education in the junior colleges of California 
and through their example and influence for general education else- 
where in America. And lastly the emphasis on the development of a 
general education program for each student’s individual background, 
talents, and vocational objective will appeal to all of our countrymen 
who believe that the future of our land and of all free peoples and 
those who crave for freedom lies in the opportunity society offers for 
each human being to find his own happiness and self-realization 
through his peculiar personal contribution to the welfare of all. 

B. Lamar Johnson, the American Council on Education, and the 
educators in the junior colleges of California can all be proud of 
General Education in Action. \t is a reflection not only of the value of 
cooperative educational enterprise, but also of the wisdom of citizens 
who see the importance of general education in the present world 
crisis. 


Part I 


IDENTIFYING THE COMMON 
NEEDS OF YOUTH 
AND OF SOCIETY 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


General education is that part of education which encompasses the common know]l- 
edge, skills, and attitudes needed by each individual to be effective as a person, 
member of a family, a worker, and a citizen. General education is complementary — 
to, but different in emphasis and approach from, special training for a job, for a 
profession, or for scholarship in a particular field of knowledge. 

Students in California public junior colleges differ greatly in experiences, needs, 
capacities, interests, and aspirations. The general education program aims to help 
each student increase his competence in 
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@ eect THE PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEMOCRATIC CITI- 


@ DEVELOPING A SET OF SOUND MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES BY WHICH 
HE GUIDES HIS LIFE. 


@ EXPRESSING HIS THOUGHTS CLEARLY IN SPEAKING AND WRITING, AND IN 
READING AND LISTENING WITH UNDERSTANDING. 


USING THE BASIC MATHEMATICAL AND MECHANICAL SKILLS NECESSARY 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 


@ USING METHODS OF CRITICAL THINKING FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROB- 
LEMS AND FOR THE DISCRIMINATION AMONG VALUES. 


@ UNDERSTANDING HIS CULTURAL HERITAGE SO THAT HE MAY GAIN A 
PERSPECTIVE OF HIS TIME AND PLACE IN THE WORLD. 


@ UNDERSTANDING HIS INTERACTION WITH HIS BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL 
Bee SO THAT HE MAY ADJUST TO AND IMPROVE THAT ENVIRON- 
MENT. 


@ MAINTAINING GOOD MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH FOR HIMSELF, HIS 
FAMILY, AND HIS COMMUNITY. 


@ DEVELOPING A BALANCED PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 


@ SHARING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SATISFACTORY HOME AND FAMILY 
LIFE. 


@ ACHIEVING A SATISFACTORY VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. 


@ TAKING PART IN SOME FORM OF SATISFYING CREATIVE ACTIVITY AND IN 
APPRECIATING THE CREATIVE ACTIVITIES OF OTHERS, 


CHAPTER I 


Why General Education Today? 


POSTCARD 


, California 


February 19, 1951 


Dear Dr. Johnson: 
I have just read the February 12th issue of the Junior College 


General Education Newsletter, and this question comes to my mind: 


In a time of advanced technology when specialized training is 
necessary for national survival and individual employment, why 
are you expending energy on the nebulous whimsy of general 
education? 

Sincerely, 


(signed) 


HE California Study of General Education in the Junior College, 

for which this volume is a report, enjoyed the wide participation 

of junior college faculty members in all sections of the state. One 
of these instructors wrote the above question to the Director of this 
Study. This question is pertinent. It is important. The instructor has 
packaged in a single query a concern certainly felt by many junior 
college instructors in California and over the nation, but not said— 
or if expressed, less succinctly. What about general education? 
Does it conflict with the methods by which we must build a well-de- 
fended democratic but not a garrison state for national survival? Does 
it conflict with the demands which jobs place on workers? Does it 
inevitably consist of vague generalities? 
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In RESPONSE TO A PosTCARD 


Because of the importance of his question and because of the ob- 
vious sincerity of the writer, the Director of the Study replied at 
some length, and in part as follows: 


Los Angeles, California 
March 1, 1951 


Dear Mri ue 
Thank you for your candid note of February 19 regarding the current 
study of general education in California Junior Colleges . . . . Your question 


should be a matter of concern to educators and to laymen alike. I am indebted 
to you for so pungent a question, and for this opportunity to formulate a 
reply. 3 

I fully agree with your premise that this is a “‘time of advanced technology 
when specialized training is necessary for national survival and individual 
employment.” You and I would probably agree not only that many junior 
colleges are doing an excellent job in specialized training, but that this pro- 
gram must and will increase in range and depth, as industrial and military 
needs grow.... 

But even competence on the job calls for more than vocational skill... . 
A survey several years ago reported that ‘“‘of 4,000 office and clerical 
employees discharged from 76 various business organizations, only 10% 
lost out because of lack of specific skills, while 90% lost their jobs because 
of undesirable character traits.’’! 

It is a pertinent fact that our junior colleges are attempting to develop 
many positive character traits such as cooperation, reliability, regularity, 
industry, and helpfulness. This is general education. Is it “nebulous whimsy” 
to try to make people better workers when national survival is at stake? 

It is almost trite, though I think necessary, to say that our advances in 
technology have far out-run our advances in human relations. The present 
world struggle is not primarily between opposing technologies, but between 
opposing ideas and ideals of living. The values that we cannot weigh, count, 
or measure must continue to become more and more important in our lives. 
While we train more and better workers, education must see to it that 
these workers raise the level of our citizenship. These workers and their 
interests are all a part of the stuff of life, of our American life. 

It is these people and their nonvocational activities and interests that 
are the major concern of general education. For life is bigger than jobs. 
Workers go home. They raise families, they buy goods, they vote, they 
belong to churches and clubs, maintain unions, read, play, listen to radios, 
follow hobbies, visit friends, pray and hope and strive. 


1 Walter Kay Smart and Louis William McKelvey, Business Letters (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 419. 
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Added to the workers with specialized jobs are millions of others who 
must carry on: women must manage homes, teachers must be in class rooms, 
preachers in pulpits, doctors on call, merchants in stores, legislators in 
Assembly, judges in courts. General Education must give these people some- 
thing to live by. And it must prepare their successors... . 

The question then comes as to whether education shall try to attain 
directly or as by-products such values as good citizenship, effectiveness in 
communication, mathematical and scientific skills, understanding of self, 
satisfactory home and family life, vocational adjustment, and satisfying 
creative activity. The evidence of need for these values in larger measure 1s 
appalling: 

1. The incidence of broken homes is alarmingly high. For instance, the Los 
Angeles Times yesterday listed sixty-five marriage licenses issued, fifty 
divorces granted. 

2. Mental disorders are increasing. The Mayo Clinic reports that “every 
second hospital bed in the United States is occupied by a mental patient.” 

3. Life expectancy in the United States has increased almost 40 percent in 
the first half of the twentieth century. To what end? 

4. From 1900 to 1930 we killed in wars 3314% more people than in the 
previous 800 years. 


This list can be greatly extended. These are ugly facts in our social order, 
which education must face... . 

I appreciate your interest in the task which this Study has undertaken. I 
would particularly like to meet you and have a good visit with you, not 
only about the objectives of general education to which I have largely 
confined myself in this letter but also concerning various methods and 
avenues for achieving these goals to which, I am confident, you and I are 
committed. 

Sincerely, 


B. Lamar Johnson (signed) 


The importancé of the question raised by this instructor is by no 
means limited to California, nor indeed to educators. The question is 
as pertinent in Connecticut as in California, in Minnesota as in Mis- 
sissippi. In one form or another it lurks in the minds of many people: 
educators, members of boards, employers, workers, legislators, and 
other thoughtful laymen. The ultimate answer must express the credo 
of the layman as well as of the educator, must take into account prob- 
lems of local, state, national, and international consequence. 


Answers sought from American leaders 
With this in mind the Director sent to selected educators and 
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other leaders of thought in California and throughout the United 
States, this instructor’s question. 

Eighty-two answers from university presidents, labor leaders, col- 
lege instructors, editors, practicing psychiatrists, industrialists, au- 
thors, and others were unanimous in emphasizing the importance of 
general education today. ““The question 1s almost like asking, ‘Why 
do we need houses, schools, and churches in an age when we have 
factories’?’’ comments former President Alvin C. Eurich of the State 
University of New York. 

‘“‘National survival will surely depend as much on our dedication 
to our beliefs in American ideals as on our technical] skills,’ writes 
Grace V. Bird, associate director, Relations with Schools, at the 
University of California. 

The late W. W. Charters echoed Miss Bird’s views as he asserted, 
“An intelligent knowledge and devoted love of the ideals for which 
we live are essential goals to give direction to our specialized abilities 
and skills. Without these guides to democratic living, technology and 
science can bring disaster to our culture. General education is not a 
nebulous whimsy. It is the heart of education.” 


Historical view of importance of general education 


Pearl Buck points to history as she writes, ‘History proves that 
the superior civilization always conquers, whether or not it wins the 
military war.’’ 

Doak S. Campbell, president of Florida State University, cites 
further lessons of history: ‘““The materialistic view as represented by 
those who would say we need only technology, has been explored 
throughout history almost to the point of exhaustion. I do not be- 
lieve that any intelligent person needs a more adequate answer than 
the answer of history.” 

Lyman Bryson, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, directs his 
comments to more recent times: ‘“The tragedy of German higher 
education as set forth in Frederick Lilge’s The Abuse of Learning 
shows what can happen when men acquire skills without being edu- 
cated. Lilge may be unjust in his description of his own country’s 
development, but the principle is certain.” 
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The basic question raises others 


Several replies asked questions—some rhetorical, some direct, all 
thought provoking. Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard 
University, for example, wonders, ‘“Why survive merely as a tech- 
nologist?”’ 

Edward E. Sandys, dean of general education at City College of 
San Francisco, raises a number of pertinent questions and presents 
some arresting facts: | 

‘“‘What kind of society do we expect if we teach our youths how 
to build machines of destruction without pointing out ways to out- 
law war? What kind of communities will we have if men know how 
to construct houses but are unable to live in them harmoniously? 

“We can build an airplane that travels faster than the speed of 
sound; but we cannot reach an understanding with Russia, or China, 
or India. We invent machines that can calculate in the billions, but 
we cannot live within our means; we have television in our homes, 
but our divorce rate goes up every year. We have the largest school 
enrollment in our history, yet we have an appalling increase in juve- 
nile delinquency. We have learned how to extend greatly our physi- 
cal years, but our insane asylums bulge with the mentally unfit. We 
establish philanthropic foundations, erect beautiful churches and col- 
leges; but love of our neighbors is still a neglected quantity. 

“Do we expect to battle for ‘national survival and individual em- 
ployment’ with technology as our only god and mass production 
and wealth as our only motivating forces? Great increase in tech- 
nological skill alone is not going to make us a happy or secure people 
unless we can learn also how to solve the problems that technology 
has created or magnified.” 

Elmo C. Wilson, president of International Public Opinion Re- 
search, Inc., declares the specialist must have general education as 
he writes: “I happen to be attempting to analyze public opinion in 
various parts of the world today. In an era in which the written and 
spoken word is exercising an influence on peoples’ thinking, perhaps 
greater than in any previous historical period, the need for general 
education seems to be self-evident. Not only is there an enormous 
need for people who know whereof they speak and write; there is 
an even more important need for a public equipped with the breadth 
of understanding which enables them properly to evaluate the words 
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leveled at them. This kind of understanding cannot, as I see it, come 
from the specialized studies; it must derive from a generalized ap- 
proach. If I understand general education, it is this generalized ap- 
proach which it seeks to instill in the student. And I have seen too 
many brilliant technicians ill-equipped to deal with this contemporary 
world to have any doubts about the need for a good general educa- 
tion.” 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


The importance of general education to citizenship and for national 
survival is repeatedly emphasized in letters from distinguished men 
and women in all sections of the nation. 

‘General education is as important to national survival and indi- 
vidual effectiveness in a democracy as is specialized training. In fact, 
a person technically trained with no commensurate understanding of 
social problems can easily become the tool of totalitarian powers in 
their aggression against democracy,” writes John A. Despol, secre- 
tary-treasurer, California Industrial Union Council. 

Dexter M. Keezer, former president of Reed College and now di- 
rector of the department of economics of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, supplies an illustration of the type of person to whom Mr. 
Despol refers: ‘‘ . . . the case of Klaus Fuchs (convicted spy) might 
provide as good an example as any. Here is a man with a brilliant 
mind and superlatively good training in the field of nuclear physics 
who otherwise is a fool and a devastatingly dangerous fool for all 
mankind.” 


A psychiatrist and an editor look at the problem 


This viewpoint is further developed by Dr. Erich Fromm, psychia- 
trist, who writes: 

‘National survival depends in the last analysis on the moral and 
spiritual forces which exist in a nation. Our whole modern civiliza- 
tion is rooted on the development of reason and rational thought 
which has characterized the development of Western culture since 
its origin in Greece and Palestine. If we were to lose this spiritual 
heritage, the very basis for the further scientific and hence technical 
development would be lost in the long run, but more dangerous even 
than that is the possibility that our technical achievements would be- 
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come a curse rather than a blessing if their use is not guided by the 
spirit which to further is the aim of liberal education.” 

In this same connection, Frederick L. Allen, editor, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, asserts, ‘‘It is one of the delusions of our time that the specialist 
is tops, even if he is otherwise an ignoramus.”’ 


Social and political morality basic 


Citizenship, morality, and general education are discussed by Dean 
Willard B. Spalding of the University of Illinois: “Science, technol- 
ogy, and the specialized education which they imply were the effec- 
tive tools of Hitler in his ruthless attempt to impose Nazi doctrines 
on the world. Today Stalin and his followers make similar use of 
science and technology with equally immoral ends in view. The free 
peoples use these same tools to enrich the life of the common man. 
Obviously, therefore, there is nothing about science, technology, and 
specialization, taken alone, which forbids their use for evil as readily 
as for good. In themselves they are morally neutral. 

“In any self-governing society, it is necessary that citizens be so 
educated that they can think and act as intelligent moral agents. In 
such a society formal education must not be limited, therefore, to the 
morally neutral sciences and technologies. It must include those 
methods and materials from other disciplines which prove most ef- 
fective in preparing citizens to think and act more responsibly and 
more intelligently both individually and as members of society. 

“General education, the education devoted to attaining these moral 
aims, is therefore indispensable in any society which believes that 
science and technology should be ethically used for the attainment 
of moral ends.”’ 


International understanding stressed 


International understanding is emphasized by Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
as he writes, ‘Even in world conflict we have won our battles by 
technical superiority and then lost them because we did not have the 
general education and the knowledge to make the peace successfully. 
We win on the battlefields and lose on the rice fields because we do 
not understand the ways of life and the ideas of other peoples.” 

This view is amplified by Frank W. Thomas, former editor of the 
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California Journal of Secondary Education, who says, “Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the basic cause of America’s plight is the fact that our 
technology has been out-running our civilization. As a result of the 
power and pre-eminence which our technology and resources gave 
us, world leadership has waited on our doorstep for more than a 
quarter-century. Instead of recognizing the responsibility or trying 
to develop the understanding and breadth of vision necessary to meet 
it, we have preferred to create more fascinating gadgets... . 

‘Now, as never before, our people need common understandings 
of the great social forces affecting mankind, skill and thoughtful 
courage in dealing with common problems, an appreciation of our 
democratic heritage and its meaning, enough familiarity with the 
methods and principles of science to see and respect their place in 
this modern age, and above all a sense of values that regards technol- 
ogy as potentially a dangerous menace unless directed by truly civi- 
lized minds. These are the needs that dictate the guiding purposes of 
general education.” 

John J. Desmond, Jr., commissioner of education for Massachu- 
setts, asserts, “It will be futile for us to develop . . . engines of war 
and implements of destruction and to use these to attain our specific 
aims, and to neglect the development of judgment as to what these 
aims would be.”’ } 


Labor leader finds general education essential 


Walter Reuther, national labor leader, points out the importance 
of genera] education for the survival of democracy. “‘In this period 
of fear and uncertainty in the world when freedom is being challenged 
by the forces of communist tyranny, we need more than technical 
competence—we need a basic philosophy that anchors us firmly to 
basic human and democratic values. A general education is necessary 
to give us an understanding of the total world environment in which 
we live and in which we must work out the question of democratic 
survival.” | 

Dean M. M. White, of the University of Kentucky, continues this 
thought, ‘““The technologist with his limited knowledge in a narrow 
field has no protection against propaganda, demagogues, dictators, 
moral and political fanatics of all kinds. 

Preparation for world citizenship is in the mind of Mordecai W. 
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Johnson, president of Howard University, as he writes, “It is now 
increasingly recognized that the barriers to a happy and prosperous 
existence for mankind are no longer primarily technological, but are 
rather social and ideological, involving such considerations as human 
rights, justice, social welfare, self-determination, democratic ideals, 
etc. These are the products of general, not specialized education. . . . 

“Democratic society requires for its existence and full realization 
mature, responsible, socially conscious, and civic minded citizens; 
only general education can produce these.”’ 


Individual growth key to good citizenship 


A central concern of general education for citizenship is singled 
out for comment by President J. L. Morrill, of the University of 
Minnesota. “Seeking to create the good society, general education 
is especially concerned with the development of competent citizens. 
For it assumes that our system of self-government can operate at its 
best only if the ordinary citizen understands our traditions and ideals, 
is alert to the need of keeping informed about public affairs, and is 
motivated to participate responsibly in them. 

“In a democracy the development of each individual in terms of his 
potentialities is obviously of central importance—both from the view- 
point of citizenship and from that personal satisfaction and welfare 
which is the goal of democracy.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Letters from the eighty-two respondents repeatedly refer to the 
individual—his satisfaction in living, his mental health, his personal 
growth and development in terms of his particular talents and inter- 
ests. : 

Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Incorporated, points out the 
importance of general education to all of us: “All of our citizens to- 
day should have free and equal access to an education which broadens 
the horizons of the mind, gives knowledge of the ways of men and 
of history, and furnishes a basis for the individual to choose his way 
of life and how he wants to live it. This is general education.” 

He goes further and emphasizes the impelling importance of broad 
education in the current world crisis. “Let us not forget,” he urges, 
“that in the present state of world emergency, strengthening all edu- 
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cational opportunities directly fosters a way of life which is America’s 
answer to communism.” 

Individual growth and development is emphasized again by Walter 
Reuther: “Education must do more than train competent doctors, 
competent engineers, and competent technicians. Education must es- 
sentially facilitate the growth of the individual and develop good 
people who will in turn be good doctors, good engineers, and good 
technicians. The development of competent technicians is infinitely 
less important than the development of good people. This is the pur- 
pose of general education.” 

Asks Mark Starr, in this connection, ‘‘Of what use is it to produce 
more and more unless we have general education to wisely enjoy the 
fruits of our labor?”’ 

Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges writes, “My answer on the justification of general 
education is simply that boys and girls, men and women are human 
beings. Unless our education and culture make better human beings, 
what do we have?” 


General education basic to mental health 


Dr. William C. Menninger, psychiatrist, suggests that the answer 
to the question, ‘‘is a matter of mental health of the individual because 
in the long run he simply has to have more than bread and water. If 
every individual is to be grooved to fit a particular technological slot 
in our way of life, I would feel that all of us would lose much of the 
necessary satisfaction to keep us well adjusted individuals.” 

Dean Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago further 
stresses this theme: “The really important problems we face every- 
where in life are those problems which are dealt with in an effective 
program of general education. The difference between success and 
failure on a job, between happiness and unhappiness in personal and 
social life and the difference between the feeling of a life well-lived and 
a wasted one, lies largely in the understanding, ways of thinking, at- 
titudes and interests, which are the objects of the program of general 
education. The understanding of ourselves and others, the satisfac- 
tions to be had from literature, art, music, the disciplined thinking 
required to handle difficult problems on the job, in civic affairs, at 
home, the wide range of intellectual interests that make life signifi- 
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cant to us, these are illustrations of the purposes of general education. 
To devote education entirely to technical training, is to acquire some 
of the mechanics of living, without ever having lived in any real and 
vital sense.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt says it removes blinders 


Certainly Eleanor Roosevelt had in mind the values of the human 
personality and of individual development as she wrote, ‘“‘... the 
type of education you mention simply trains people to earn a living 
or gives some special knowledge. The real value of an education is 
to give an all-around ability to learn, the power to think and to en- 
joy so that people do not live on a treadmill or wear blinders all of 
their lives.” | 

Perhaps Paul Hoffman best summarizes the importance of general 
education for individual development as he writes, “‘I hold the deep 
conviction that an individual with specialized training but without 
general education is like a tree with branches but without roots.” 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND... 


The importance of general education, here supported and docu- 
mented by American leaders must in no sense be thought to minimize 
the necessity for specialized education. Essential to the life of our 
nation, is the effective training of machinists, engineers, nurses, 
physicians, and workers in the thousands of other specialized voca- 
tions necessary to operate our society. Hence, our need for both gen- 
eral education and specialized education is reiterated in the replies. 

Lee M. Thurston, Michigan state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, writes, Wome Shia 

‘To flourish during the second half of the twentieth century, every 
free society will find it necessary to utilize education much more than 
it has in the past. The wording of your question implies a choice to 
be made between technological education and general education. But 
both are imperatively needed. Free societies will have to have more 
political scientists and physicists, chemists and astronomers, than be- 
fore. The senior colleges and graduate schools should be provided 
with better facilities and more funds to permit the preparation of 
technicians. 

“But the case for general education is equally clear. If there is any 
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question of order involved, it is simply this—a good general educa- 
tion is a necessary platform on which to build specialized education. 
Early specialization may have been necessary when Western Euro- 
pean nations were developing their education systems. In this country 
early specialization without good general education is wholly unde- 
sirable. The demand is for both good general education and adequate 
specialization.” 

A similar emphasis on the need for general and specialized educa- 
tion is given by J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Minne- 
sota, who was earlier quoted, ‘Let it be further understood that gen- 
eral education results in no neglect or disparagement of specialized 
education—for the complexities of modern life require more speciali- 
zation, not less. The danger of modern education is not that it is over- 
professionalized, but that it is under-liberalized. The large challenge 
confronting general education is to permeate professional and voca- 
tional education infusing these with greater social awareness, ethical 
meaning, and human orientation.” 

Says President J. Paul Leonard of San Francisco State College, 
‘‘General education gives us the basic fundamental values and pur- 
pose of life. Specialized education gives us the skills to carry it out.” 


General education contributes to job success 


The importance of both general and specialized education is pointed 
out in several replies which stress the contributions of general educa- 
tion to vocational success. 

In referring to the training of leaders in science and technology at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President J. R. Killian, 
Jr., writes, “It is M.I.T.’s duty to prepare its students for social re- 
sponsibility and for a rich and complete life. But, important though 
these objectives may be, technological and sociological problems are 
now so inextricably interwoven that the humanities and social sci- 
ences are also essential components of a man’s professional education. 
Without an adequate cultural background, a technical specialist is no 
longer qualified for leadership in his own field.” 

The comments of President L. A. DuBridge of the California In- 
stitute of Technology support this same viewpoint as he writes, 
“This question ignores the fact that the whole trend of specialized 
and professional education during recent years has been to build a 
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sound intellectual, professional education on the basis of a broad, 
liberal, or general education. Someone has said that the best specialist 
is a ‘broad man sharpened to a point.’ A specialist in the field of tech- 
nology, for example, to be most valuable to his country must be one 
whose professional training has been preceded or is accompanied by 
a broad training in fields of his speciality.” 


Junior college administrators support this view 


Several California junior college administrators reinforce this view. 
President O. W. Noble, of Riverside College, writes, ““The River- 
side College Advisory Committee on Office Occupations, composed 
of very practical minded business men, rather unknowingly answered 
this question. .. . They want young people who have been taught 
that responsibility, initiative, and other like characteristics, are highly 
importante. 

Dean Russell R. Johnston, of Long Beach City College, also cites 
the judgment of employers: ‘““. .. The important qualification for 
most kinds of jobs is a knowledge and a critical understanding of 
people and the ability to get along with other people on the job. This 
point has been made to me a number of times by personnel directors, 
placement officers, and other business executives who deal with the 
employment of young people... .”’ 

Dean Herbert C. Anderson, of Los Angeles Trade-Technical Jun- 
ior College, writes, ‘‘A person gets a job because he has skills and 
technical knowledge. He holds that job because he has a suitable job 
personality. General education should provide some basic funda- 
mentals that would make it possible to undetstand what it means to 
work cooperatively on a technical job.” 


State superintendent finds general education essential 


Roy E. Simpson, California state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, refers to an occupational field which is much on the minds of 
youth and of our entire citizenry as he writes: 

“According to military leaders, men who serve best in the armed 
forces are those with alert minds who are capable and interested in 
learning. They are able to read and to follow directions and to ex- 
press themselves orally and in writing. They can work with their 
hands, they know and can apply the fundamentals of mathematics 
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and science, and they possess sound mental and physical health. They 
understand the structure of local, state, and national government; 
they know how government functions. They have ideals and stand- 
ards of personal and group behavior; they are able to appraise the 
values of a democratic form of government. The high value leaders 
in the armed forces place upon these qualities is shown by the fact 
that efforts are being made and opportunities provided for men in 
service to continue their college education. 

“The qualities which the most effective members of the armed 
forces need, in addition to the technical equipment of the soldier, 
sailor, marine or member of the Air Force, are very similar to if not 
identical with the qualities necessary to effective citizenship and 
community life. They are the qualities which general education seeks 
to provide in secondary schools and colleges.”’ 


WuoLe MEN 


Leaders of American thought clearly agree on the particular im- 
portance of general education today. The lessons of history, the com- 
plexities of day-to-day living, the demands of democracy, the need 
for values by which to live, the emergence of One World, the op- 
portunities for leisure and happiness, the promise of a better world— 
all these have been pointed out as impelling reasons for general edu- 
cation. 

All of these crystallize into a clear demand for a general education 
designed to develop rich and well-rounded personalities. This con- 
cept is clarified by Edmund W. Sinnott, director of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, who in his centennial address at 
the Sheffield Scientific School, asserted, “‘Man, not matter, is the 
chief problem of the world today. If we train his mind to master 
material things without at the same time enlarging his spirit so that 
he may appreciate the value of immaterial ones and thus become mas- 
ter of himself, he is but half a man. The greatest peril now is not from 
lack of education, but from one-sided, partly-educated men. Only 
whole men can save the world today.’ 


2Edmund W. Sinnott, ‘Science and the Whole Man,” American Scientist, XXXVI 
(Winter 1948), 138. 
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DEFINITION NEEDED 


A few replies suggest the need to define and clarify general edu- 
cation. The late Dr. Lester MacLean, practicing psychoanalyst and 
professor of psychiatry at the University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine, pointed out the importance of definition but warned against 
emotional overtones in definition: 

“T would respond to the question which was raised by your junior 
college faculty member in the way which I find it increasingly neces- 
sary to answer some of the questions raised about psychiatry and 
especially psychoanalysis. This hinges primarily on the analysis of 
the question. When anyone asks me to accept nebulous whimsy as a 
definition of general education I refuse. If that person then is inter- 
ested in analyzing such a definition which usually implies analyzing 
some pretty hostile implications at a very personal level, I proceed 
with that. I have found it most unfruitful to try to settle by argument 
or persuasion or intellectual means questions which at their root have 
such strong emotional motivations.”’ 

President Robert G. Sproul, of the University of California, also 
urges a definition of terms: “Before attempting to answer the state- 
ment you submit, I would want to know what its author meant by 
general education. . . . There are, undoubtedly, some curricula go- 
ing under that name which might lead me to accept nebulous whimsy 
with only slight reservations.”’ 

And, finally, the basic issue of the entire discussion was highlighted 
by Arthur S. Adams, president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, who said, ‘““The real problem is how to develop through ade- 
quate curricula and effective teaching the twin objectives of general 
education and vocational training for each individual student... .”’ 

The need for a definition of general education has been pointed 
out. [here is, without doubt, validity in President Sproul’s comment. 
All too often, parading under the banner of general education, will be 
found curriculums the objectives of which are vaguely defined, the 
purposes of which are seldom realized. 

However, many approaches have been and are being made to 
clearer definition, as the growing literature in this field gives evi- 
dence and as this report attempts to do. On the forepage of this 
chapter is a statement of goals accepted for this Study. In the chap- 
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ter to follow these are amplified and illustrated so that they take on 
the character of definition. Finally, in Part II of this volume are re- 
corded many of the representative practices by which the California 
junior colleges avoid “nebulous whimsy” and translate the theory 
expressed by the leaders of American thought into solid and effective 
educational action. 


CHAPTER II 


The Goals of General Education 


ENERAL education has had various definitions. It has, for ex- 
& ample, been described as ‘“‘that education which leads to an 

understanding of the major fields of knowledge and the inter- 
relationships between them.” It has been referred to as simply ‘“‘the 
nonspecialized and nonvocational education which should be the 
heritage of all.”’ It has been defined as “‘education for the common 
life,’ as an “education educating a man’s humanity rather than in- 
dulging his individuality,” and as “that form of education which pre- 
pares people for their common activities as citizens in a free so- 
ciety.” Some definitions stress fields of learning and their relation- 
ships. Some see it as a core of absolutes to be found in the “‘Great 
Books.” Some emphasize the common needs and activities of stu- 
dents—some, the needs of society and the demands it places upon all 
citizens. Others recognize both the characteristics of students and 
those of society. Some regard general education as a body of subject 
matter, others as a process of learning, others as a combination of 
content and process. Some think of it as a means of developing the 
whole personality and conditioning its behavior. From the diversity 
of these and other descriptions and definitions emerges, however, a 
search for unity, for synthesis, a recognition of common needs and 
opportunities. 

DEFINITION THROUGH GOALS 


The 1950 summer General Education Workshop which opened 
this Study, early recognized the importance of attempting to define 
general education. The workshop was, however, aware of the dan- 
gers inherent in becoming fouled up in hairsplitting arguments over 
definition. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ argued some members of the workshop, “‘gen- 
eral education cannot adequately be defined in one succinct state- 
ment. Perhaps it can only be described.” This viewpoint soon pre- 
vailed and members agreed that they would approach definition 
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through a statement of the goals or objectives of general education. 
They likewise agreed that those accepted for this Study must be 
based both upon the needs and other characteristics of students, and 
upon the characteristics, needs, and demands of the society in which 
they live and of which they are a part. 

Throughout the summer of 1950, therefore, the participants de- 
voted major attention to preparing a statement of goals of general 
education. They drew upon the studies of students and adults car- 
ried on at the General College of the University of Minnesota, at 
Stephens College, at San Francisco State College; they examined 
California studies of students’ characteristics and community sur- 
veys, including those at Bakersfield, Ventura, Stockton, Modesto, 
and San Francisco; and they analyzed the formulations by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, and by the Cali- 
fornia Framework Committee. On the basis of these and other ma- 
terials and on that of their own rich and varied experience with 
students, and communities, they formulated a statement of objectives 
which has been adopted for use in this Study. 

In introducing this statement, the workshop wrote, ‘“General edu- 
cation is that part of education which is concerned with the common 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed by each individual to be ef- 
fective as a person, a member of a family, a worker, and a citizen.”’ 
This might by some be regarded as a definition of general education. 
Workshop members, however, preferred to regard it simply as a 
topic sentence introducing a list of aims. This list they then decided 
to draw out in specific detail and, by illustration, approach clarity of 
definition and meaning. In this process they agreed to accept the fol- 
lowing six principles or assumptions: 


1. General education must be based on the characteristics of students and of 
society. 

2. All areas of experience, at home and in the community, as well as in the 
college, interact to affect the student’s growth. 

3. The junior college will not complete the student’s general education, 
rather it will aim to equip and encourage him to pursue the goals of gen- 
eral education throughout his life. 

4. Students in California junior colleges differ greatly in experiences, needs, 
capacities, interests, and aspirations. 

5. The general education program must promote the growth and develop- 
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ment of each individual student on the basis of his particular abilities, 
interests, and other characteristics. 

6. The final test of a program of general education is changed student be- 
havior, motivated by the student’s desire to improve himself and society. 


One of these above statements especially requires comment: 
“Students in California junior colleges differ greatly from one an- 
other in experiences, needs, capacities, interests, and aspirations.” 
As has earlier been pointed out, more than half of the enrollment in 
the public junior colleges of the nation is in California public junior 
colleges. In California the junior college has more nearly become 
the people’s college, for which it is intended, than in any other sec- 
tion of the world. Since this is true, the junior colleges of California 
attract students with a great range of backgrounds and goals, abilities, 
and interests. 

In age, for example, California junior college students run from 
the fifteen years of precocious adolescents to the eighty years of re- 
tired oldsters who recognize that learning is a life-long process and 
that continued growth and development is basic to a mellow and 
healthy old age as well as a sound principle of treatment in geriatrics. 

In academic ability California junior college students rank from 
the first to the ninety-ninth percentile in scores on such tests as the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination. Similar 
ranges exist in other types of intelligence—including mechanical, 
artistic, and social—and in interests, temperament, purposes, religion, 
race, and nationality. 

With these and other variables in mind and with the common needs 
of citizens and of society in the forefront of its thinking, the 1950 
General Education Workshop members drafted the following state- 
ment of goals: 

Students in California Public Junior Colleges differ greatly in experiences, 


needs, capacities, aspirations, and interests. The general education program 
aims to help each student increase his competence in 


1. Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

2. Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which he guides 
his life. 

3. Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in reading 
and listening with understanding. 

4. Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessary in every- 
day life. 
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5. Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for 
the discrimination among values. 
6. Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a perspective 
of his time and place in the world. 
7. Understanding his interaction with his biological and physical environ- 
ment so that he may better adjust to and improve that environment. 
8. Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his family, 
and his community. 
9. Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 
10. Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family life. 
11. Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment. 
12. Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and in appreci- 
ating the creative activities of others. 


General education may, then, tentatively be defined as a process of 
achieving the goals set forth above. 


None of the goals listed is a mutually exclusive compartmentalized 
objective. Instead they constitute a seamless web of human develop- 
ment. Actually they significantly overlap. Personal and social adjust- 
ment, for example, contribute to happy home and family life, to 
effective citizenship, to vocational success, to healthful living. Sim- 
ilarly creative activity contributes to personal and social adjustment. 
No attempt has been made to eliminate this overlapping or to box off 
the separate aims. In fact, the inevitable interaction among all of 
them helps us to focus attention now upon one and again upon an- 
other of the different aspects of specific problems and needs, with- 
out losing the dynamic unity of the whole. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GOALS 


These goals must always be interpreted in terms of behavior and 
of performance rather than simply in terms of mastering any given 
body of knowledge. In the succeeding pages the scope and range of 
the goals thus considered are outlined: 

1. Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. Too frequently, as many careful studies have demonstrated, 
the graduates of our schools and colleges have been inadequately 
prepared to undertake the duties and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship or, indeed, to appreciate and adequately benefit from member- 
ship in our democratic society. This inadequacy has shown itself in 
a lack of knowledge and understanding of our heritage and of the 
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operation of our own and other governments. Equally important, 
however, this inadequacy of preparation has shown itself in a wide- 
spread failure of school- and college-trained adults to participate 
actively and wisely in citizenship activities at local, state, national, 
and world levels. The majority limit their citizenship participation 
to marking a ballot on election day—and too many fail even to do 
this. | 

With the situation in which our nation and the world find them- 
selves today, we dare not permit such low-level social, political, and 
economic sensitivity and activity to continue. Well-designed, con- 
centrated, and continuous preparation for the responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizenship becomes, then, a goal of first importance 
in the general education of all students. 

As the succeeding chapters show, the junior colleges of California 
have opened up a variety of avenues for teaching the meaning and 
operation of democracy. Beyond this they are attempting to train 
for sound and effective behavior as citizens, not only through classes 
and courses in the social studies, but also through those in other de- 
partments; not only through classes and courses but also through 
extraclass programs, through community activities, through counsel- 
ing, through democratic administration. Thus conceived, the junior 
college itself, in a number of instances, is becoming a laboratory for 
developing democratic citizenship. 

2. Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which he 
guides his life. Modern psychology has gathered much evidence that 
the whole structure and hence the behavior of the human personality 
stems directly from the principles, concepts, ideas, and ideals to 
which an individual attaches high value. It is clear that many major 
differences among junior college students arise directly out of marked 
and striking differences in the value systems of one and another. 
Some give highest assessment of worthwhileness to the service of 
other human beings, others to religion, others to art and beauty, 
others to power over people, others to money and goods, others to 
prestige. Many, in these times, are dreadfully confused because they 
attempt to maintain different and conflicting sets of value attachments 
in different areas of living. Hence, their thinking, feeling, and ac- 
tions—in short, their behavior—shows a high degree of incon- 
sistency reflecting the inconsistencies and the conflicts of the soci- 
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ety, the culture and the subcultures—including that of the college— 
to which they belong. 

It is obviously not the business of the public junior college to pre- 
select any particular set of value attachments and to try to impose it 
upon all students through general education. On the contrary it is 
the business of the college to help each student to define, organize, 
and clarify his particular system of values in all areas of his living and 
toward whatever primary goals he may strive to attain. It is the 
task of the college through general education to aid him in projecting 
his plans to achieve his purposes through activities and behavior 
consistent with his value system and to eliminate or resolve troublous 
conflicts. Out of this process he may continue to grow toward 
achievement of personal integrity, recognition of the rights of others 
to hold different values and to behave in ways differing from his 
own, the dependence of his own welfare on the well-being of others. 
These characteristics lie at the core of his personal development, his 
job effectiveness, his family life, and his competence as a citizen of 
democracy. 

Responsibility for helping students develop a sound and satisfying 
system of values to live by cannot be assigned to any single course, 
department, or field of instruction—although concentrated attention 
may be given in such courses as philosophy and psychology. The 
development of values must in the broadest sense be college-wide 
in scope. Classroom teachers in all departments, counselors, admin- 
istrators, sponsors of extraclass organizations should aid students to 
identify values and apply them to specific aspects of living. 

3. Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in 
reading and listening with understanding. The ability to communicate 
effectively is perhaps the most commonly accepted objective of gen- 
eral education. Making oneself understood through speech and writ- 
ing, and understanding others through listening and reading 1s basic 
to personal development, to vocational effectiveness, to human rela- 
tions, and to intelligent citizenship. To suggest that students have 
achieved with finality various abilities of communication prior to 
entering junior college is to ignore the facts of the situation. Scien- 
tific studies consistently reveal an all too low level of literacy among 
adults, including college students. They indicate that training in 
communication must be a continuous process as students move up- 
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ward to wider ranges, more varied and more complex concepts, 
principles and constellations of ideas and facts. Hence, even those 
whose achievement in these areas may be notable have an opportu- 
nity during their junior college years further to develop in terms of 
their increasing maturity and on the basis of ever-expanding new in- 
sights and understandings. 

4. Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessary in 
everyday life. Mathematics and mathematical concepts are called into 
vital daily use far more than most people realize. In a very real sense 
numbers are an important avenue of understanding and of commu- 
nication. The concepts of measurement on both minute and vast scales 
are essential to comprehending much of what we see and hear. Fur- 
ther, the ability to do basic computations is important in such every- 
day activities as buying and budgeting—not to mention long-term 
financial planning including insurance, renting or purchase of a home, 
education of children, ownership of an automobile. Studies repeatedly 
reveal a surprising ignorance of both mathematical concepts and 
skills, even among college graduates. 

Closely allied to the mathematical are the mechanical skills and 
understandings which are increasingly important in a civilization in 
which automobiles, airplanes, electronic instruments and all manner 
of appliances, and labor-saving devices in increasing numbers are a 
part of daily living—and at times a part of daily annoyance. As an 
illustration, California, in its required high school program of driver 
education, recognizes selected manipulative skills essential to the 
operation and care of an automobile. At the junior college level little 
college-wide recognition is at present being given to mechanical skills 
in general education but only in technical and trade fields aimed at 
specific vocations. 

5. Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and 
for discrimination among values. Critical thinking is here conceived 
not only as including the scholar’s and researcher’s thought processes 
at high levels of abstraction but also those used in the solution of 
day-to-day problems, making of minute-to-minute decisions, the 
judgment of common situations such as how to set up personal spend- 
ing and budgeting, and the assessment of human relations and voca- 
tional responsibilities. Effectively dealing with day-to-day problems 
necessitates (1) basing decisions, attitudes, and behavior on known 
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facts or the best-informed opinion, (2) knowing where and how to 
get pertinent information, and (3) knowing how to apply all acquired 
and relevant factors to the problem or issue at hand. Thus recognized, 
the process of critical thinking becomes of central importance in daily 
living and in making general education a continuing life-long process 
with special stress at the junior college level where weighty deci- 
sions as to self, career, and marriage press upon young persons. 

The teaching of critical thinking is in no sense a monopoly of 
courses in science, philosophy, and mathematics, although some basic 
elements of it are concentrated in these fields. Respect for evidence 
and skill in weighing it, openness of mind, and a search for truth 
can and should be fostered in the sociology class, in the machine 
shop, in the councils of student government, and in the counseling 
interview, as examples, as well as in the course in calculus, in the 
logic classroom, and in the chemistry laboratory. 

6. Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a perspec- 
tive of his time and place in the world. Knowing something of the les- 
sons of history, not simply to satisfy curiosity or to acquire knowl- 
edge for its own sake but to use this knowledge and understanding 
to interpret and give perspective to contemporary issues and develop- 
ments—this is recognized as an important factor in effective daily 
living and, therefore, in general education. Although history courses 
represent an obvious avenue through which to emphasize these values, 
opportunity for teaching historic background and understanding is 
available and frequently utilized in other courses such as those in sci- 
ence, art, music, literature, and vocational shop. 

7. Understanding his biological and physical environment so that he 
may better adjust to and improve that environment. Expanding knowl- 
edge regarding the universe, our world and its inhabitants, the ever- 
increasing technological developments, and scientific inventions af- 
fect the lives and thinking of all students and of all citizens. The 
major purposes of science in general education are to clarify and 
make meaningful the world in which we live, to aid in understanding 
technological developments and scientific discoveries, and to lead to 
a realization of how these developments and discoveries affect our 
lives as individuals and as members of society. A neglect of science 
and its impact on society would result in a neglect of forces which 
have reshaped our civilization. An understanding of these forces is 
required for personal development, job competence, satisfying family 
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life, and intelligent citizenship and living in the twentieth century. 
Such an understanding must, therefore, be eee in any state- 
ment of the goals of general education. 

8. Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his fam- 
ily, and his community. The maintenance of health is both a personal 
need of individuals and a social need of the community and nation. 
The individual student can achieve few of the other goals of general 
education if he fails to know health principles and behave so as to 
maintain his health. Likewise, human resources, based on both physi- 
cal and mental health, are a foundation on which must largely depend 
the welfare of community, state, and nation. 

Courses in psychology, mental hygiene, and health education, to 
be sure, provide significant health information and other experiences 
on the basis of which desirable health attitudes, interests, and habits 
can be developed. Physical education programs can provide physical 
exercise adapted to the health needs of individual students. How- 
ever, instruction in personal and public health is a college-wide func- 
tion. With an increased recognition being given to the essential unity 
of mental and physical health, counseling services, courses in psychol- 
ogy, and the total college environment are making particularly im- 
portant contributions to health information, attitudes, understandings, 
and behavior. 

9. Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. Important 
in effective living is emotional maturity and personal stability, along 
with the ability to work cooperatively and to associate amicably 
with others. All too frequently men are unable to achieve and con- 
tribute up to their capacity because they cannot get along with others 
or because they lack personal security and understanding of them- 
selves. These failures are closely related and are often two symptoms 
of the same problem. Coming to understand himself, his abilities, 
interests, attitudes, and temperament; coming to know factors of 
background which motivate the behavior of others; working and 
associating with his peers—these are experiences which are needed 
to contribute to every junior college student’s personal and social 
adjustment. They can be achieved through a variety of avenues in- 
cluding counseling and extraclass participation, and through all types 
of courses including those in psychology, orientation, literature, 
vocational fields, sociology, and the like. 

10. Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family life. 
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Family living offers an opportunity for a happy personal life and for 
creative social growth and development. The family provides an 
avenue for educating father and mother, son and daughter. Largely 
on the success or failure of the family unit depends success or failure 
in many aspects of the development of the children. In early child- 
hood are laid foundations for emotional stability or disturbance, for 
personal social security, or insecurity, and for democratic or restric- 
tive, coercive living. Changing conditions in society have created 
both new opportunities and new problems in family life. A con- 
stantly mounting divorce rate and high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency suggest that the new problems in family life have up to the 
present more than counterbalanced the ways found as yet to better 
them. 

Because most junior college students are at the age when they are 
about to be, or want to be, or recently have married, the unrealized 
opportunities and the unmet problems in family living represent a 
common area of activity for young people, and preparation for family 
life becomes an important responsibility in general education. 

11. Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment. Earning a liveli- 
hood is a universal responsibility of mankind. Few decisions have 
a more profound influence upon a student’s life than his choice of a 
vocation. His job largely determines his choice of friends, his hours 
and location of work, his entire outlook on life. Selecting a field of 
work based on his interests, abilities, and goals, and projecting a 
realistic plan to prepare for such work, and rehearsing effective be- 
havior for it all become, then, important elements in general educa- 
tion to supplement his training in essential skills required for it. The 
importance of vocational adjustment is further heightened by recog- 
nition of the fact that through work in an appropriate vocation each 
citizen can make his major contribution to the development of his 
community, state, and nation. Thus, vocational planning becomes a 
vital, important element in general education. 

But vocational adjustment cannot be achieved simply through 
courses labeled ‘‘vocational’’—though work in such areas does pro- 
vide an avenue for exploratory and preparatory experience and train- 
ing in job knowledge and skills, the importance of which must not 
be minimized. Counseling and guidance obviously have particularly 
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significant roles in this area. Likewise important is a college-wide 
attitude which recognizes the individual work potential of each stu- 
dent and which recognizes the dignity and worth of all types of per- 
sonally satisfying and socially useful work. In such an atmosphere 
students can be encouraged and aided to select a vocation by field 
and by level adapted to their particular characteristics—unhampered 
by an artificial snobbery which places a stamp of approval upon 
some sorts of work and regards with disdain other equally important 
vocations. 

12. Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and ap- 
preciating the creative activities of others. Through art, literature, and 
music man has recorded much of his best thinking and feeling about 
life. Through understanding and appreciating the creative arts, in- 
dividuals can gain insights and understandings—and, equally im- 
portant, can gain both profit and enjoyment. With technological ad- 
vances and with the consequently shortened labor week, workers 
have increased leisure hours during which they can enjoy and take 
advantage of the pleasures and values of the creative arts. Also im- 
portant is the relationship of art to such factors of everyday life as 
the choice and design of clothes and home decoration. 

Study of the arts should not, however, be limited to appreciation. 
Active participation in one of the arts or crafts, in music or dramatics 
has value not only in contributing to appreciation and enjoyment but 
also in providing an avenue for personal creative expression. Choices 
among the many kinds of activity will obviously vary from individual 
to individual. Many will find their outlets in one or more of the arts 
and crafts; others through inventive aspects of their work in such 
varied fields as foad preparation, or farming, carpentry, or merchan- 
dising. Still others will discover channels for creative outlet through 
hobbies, shop work, nature study, and the like. When appreciation 
and creative activity are thus conceived, they cannot be confined to 
a single or to even a few fields of instruction but spread over the 
whole curriculum and out-of-class adventures. Through varied areas 
of teaching, opportunity can be found to stimulate an interest in 
creative expression and in appreciating the creative activities of 
others. High place on any list of such teaching areas must, of course, 
be given to the areas of literature, art, music, and drama. 
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STUDENT JUDGMENT REGARDING THE GOALS OF 
GENERAL EpucATION 


As conceived in this Study, general education is school experience 
planned, organized, administered to help each student increase his 
competence and improve his behavior in the objectives which have 
been identified and discussed in the preceding pages. Inasmuch as 
these objectives were formulated with the needs and other character- 
istics of students and their society in mind, it is significant at this 
point to ask: What is the judgment of California junior college stu- 
dents regarding the importance of these goals? ‘To what extent are the 
purposes identified above recognized and accepted by California 
junior college students? 

A survey initiated and conducted by the California Junior College 
Student Government Conference provides a partial answer to these 
questions. In this study 1,339 students in thirty different colleges 
were polled for their opinions regarding general education and its 
importance. While these students comprise less than 2 percent of 
all students enrolled in California junior colleges, they do represent 
all types of junior colleges—large and small, rural and urban. Further, 
the student council members who conducted the survey aimed to se- 
cure a cross-section sampling of students in the cooperating colleges. 

_ As part of the survey students were asked to indicate on a check 
list the value and importance to them of each of the twelve goals 
listed earlier in this chapter. In interpreting the responses of the 
students the following weighting was assigned to each response: 


Response Weighting 
Very MminOrbanh ee) coy cule eam ae 4 
TIPOLEADE ee ele lor woh Ci Mr Chae A toutes 3 
Of’ some importance s 20) fae 2 
Of very little importance............. 1 ' 
Of no dimportance 2 peau) sella acl ont haere 0 


These are the results: 


Objective Rank Weight 
Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic 
CHEIZENSIND Cie CTO Ne mM er Sila CCTIRY ict on ci an ro Ga anne 1 30 
Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment....... 2 35 


Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family 
1 RR a ROMA SN UARUN SURO Teggh VM UAE OAL Aes PALMAE bh 7 4) 1a 3 3.5 
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Objective Rank Weight 
Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which 
PCRS ISHILe a rem We. uh a tua ane Sus at deer ieati tial 4 a5 
Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in 
reading and listening with understanding.................. 5 3.4 
Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his 
PRET Ys AU EMTS COLTMINIITY Vicar tenses siete aide Mele aoe ns Goatees 6 300 
Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment............. 7 EMA 


Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems 
and for discrimination among values... 2.2.0... .0.0.500055 8 3.0 


Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessary 
TOV OLAV ALTO TSS Wien eS SDN ate at InN REMC 9 2.9 


Understanding his interaction with his biological and physical 
environment so that he may better adjust to and improve that 
SVITONIMEMR NOL es il HDMI UTR ar a ult ai hs) iMac, 10 2.9 


Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity, and 
appreciating the creative activities of others............... 11 Del 


Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a per- 
spective of his time and place in the world....../.......%. 12 2.6 


Some indication of the importance which these students attach to 
the stated goals of general education adopted for this Study is sug- 
gested by the fact that they assigned an average weighting of 3.33 
to all the goals listed. This means that students on the average 
assess the goals to be between “important” and ‘‘very important.” 
It will be observed that their judgment ranges from a low weighting 
of 2.59 for ‘“‘understanding his cultural heritage” to a top weighting 
of 3.6 assigned to “‘education for citizenship.” They also assign high 
ratings of importance to objectives relating to personal and social 
adjustment, home:and family life, and moral and spiritual values. 
Least importance is attached to those which relate to creative activ- 
ity and appreciation, and to our cultural heritage, the last of these 
traditionally put high upon any scale of faculty judgment. In the 
ratings there appear the usual inconsistencies. For example, balanced 
personal and social adjustment are rated high in importance, but 
creative activity is ranked low—this despite the fact that participa- 
tion in creative activity is increasingly recognized as an important 
factor in mental health and well-being. Perhaps, however, the most 
important observation which can be made regarding this survey by 
the California Junior College Student Government Conference is 
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this: the junior college students sampled recognize the value of these 
goals of general education to them and to their lives. It is the job of 
instructors to capture some of their interest and to build rich ap- 
plications in the general education program and particularly in the 
lives of students. 


In the pages of this and of the preceding chapter, chapter 1, ques- 
tions concerning the importance and the nature of general education 
have been considered. The importance of general education for the 
continued development of a democratic society has been pointed 
out, as have also the common needs of citizens for general education. 
In defining general education, a statement of goals has been formu- 
lated. Finally, data have been reported indicating that California 
junior college students too recognize the importance of the functions 
of general education and the validity of the efforts of colleges to de- 
velop a program for them. 

With this background the questions may now be raised, how—in 
terms of improved student behavior, better courses specially de- 
signed, more effective counseling programs, and better extraclass 
activities—can the goals of general education best be achieved? How 
are California junior colleges working toward the achievement of 
these many goals? To answer these questions is the purpose of the 
chapters in Part II of this volume. 


Part II 


MEETING THE COMMON NEEDS 
OF YOUTH AND OF SOCIETY 


6 PAE J 


CHAPTER III 


Approaches to General Education 


ALIFORNIA junior college students differ markedly. In age 
(* they range from fifteen to eighty years. Some are native-born; 

others are newly arrived in this country. Some have mechanical 
or artistic interests and abilities; others scientific, verbal, or social; 
and a few have a notable combination of many abilities and interests. 
Some drive Cadillac roadsters; others commute by public convey- 
ance, or perhaps hitchhike or walk. For most, junior college attend- 
ance marks the conclusion of formal schooling. A considerable num- 
ber, however, are preparing for advanced work in colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. Some are full-time students; many support them- 
selves by working on jobs and attend classes part time. 

Their vocational plans and goals are as different as American life 
itself. Plumbers, housewives, lawyers, secretaries, physicians, beauty 
parlor operators, machinists, musicians, sales workers, teachers, 
carpenters, nurses, farmers, artists, and thousands of other types of 
workers are needed in contemporary life. Individual junior college 
students are preparing for these and many other occupational goals. 
Other differences have been identified in such areas as race, national 
background, physical health, attitudes, and religion. 

Despite these differences, and others which might be identified, 
there are common needs which all of these students possess: all 
must meet the responsibilities of personal development, of member- 
ship in a family, of citizenship, and of earning a livelihood. In chap- 
ter 1m the objectives of general education have been discussed in 
these and other common areas of responsibility. Moreover, as has 
been pointed out in chapter 1, there is wide agreement regarding the 
importance of general education. There is likewise concord as to 
purposes. Successful vocational adjustment, the ability to communi- 
cate, physical and mental health are among the almost universally 
accepted goals of general education—education for the common life. 
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Despite these agreements regarding need and purposes, all manner of 
disagreement develops as to ways and means of achieving these goals. 
Among the issues on which American educators are sharply in 


conflict are these: 


General education is concerned only 
with training the intellect. 


The general education program con- 
sists of selected courses in specific 
fields of instruction. 


General education is planned only 
for the terminal student—or for the 
transfer student; or for the student 
with low academic ability; or for 
the student with high academic abil- 
ity. 

Because students have common 
needs, general education require- 
ments should be the same for all. 


General education is concerned with the 
total personality. 


The general education program includes 
all aspects of the educational program 
which contribute to the achievement of 
one or more goals of general education. 


General education is planned for all 
students, regardless of scholastic achieve- 
ment, type of ability, or educational 
plans. 


Because students differ in interests, 
needs, abilities, and goals, general edu- 
cation should be individualized to the 


particular characteristics of each stu- 
dent. 


On these issues there is obviously no unanimity among the several 
thousand faculty members in the junior colleges of California. The 
variety of opinions falls on a continuum with many shades and de- 
grees of differences. Accordingly the discussion of these issues in 
the following pages represents the judgment of the Director of this 
Study. In most cases, however, there is a general working agreement 
on most of these issues by administrators and by other California 
junior college leaders. 


EDUCATING THE INTELLECT VERSUS EDUCATING 
THE ToTaL PERSONALITY 


Every college concerned with building a program of general educa- 
tion must come to a decision regarding the extent to which it will be 
responsible for the many aspects of student development, other than 
those which are strictly intellectual, academic, and scholastic. Those 
who hold that the sole responsibility of the college is the develop- 
ment of the intellect, typically defend their position by one of two 
arguments: Some assert that if students develop intellectual insights 
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and effective processes of thinking, other aspects of effective living 
will inevitably take care of themselves. Other leaders recognize the 
importance of educating the total personality but hold that the re- 
sponsibility of the college is limited to intellectual training. They 
declare that such other agencies of society as the family, the church, 
and community organizations are wholly responsible for social and 
recreational matters, for moral training, and for developing healthful 
living and personal adjustment. 

The position of those who would limit general education to intel- 
lectual development has perhaps been most vigorously stated by 
Hutchins: “If education is rightly understood, it will be understood 
as the cultivation of the intellect.’’! 

Hutchins not only emphasizes the intellect, but he specifically ex- 
cludes other aspects of learning: “‘We have excluded body building 
and character building. We have excluded the social graces and the 
tricks of trade.’”? 

Hutchins is not, of course, without his supporters. A committee 
of the American Council of Learned Societies expresses the fear that 
colleges will attempt to do so much that they will fail to achieve what 
the committee conceives to be the primary purpose of the college— 
intellectual training: “Among educational institutions must be 
reckoned the family, church, press, radio, and motion picture, as 
well as the school. Each of these contributes greatly to education. ... 
The school is therefore not solely responsible for education . . . if it 
attempts to perform, in addition to its own difficult and important 
function any of the primary functions of these institutions, it will 
jeopardize its own distinctive contribution and become less effec- 
tive in providing that type of education which it is best qualified to 
ofter,' 4 

Hutchins and members of the committee of the American Council 
of Learned Societies would not deny the importance of healthful liv- 
ing and ethical behavior, for example. They would, however, assign 
responsibility for education in these areas to agencies outside of the 
college. They would further hold that by training the intellect the 

1 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1936), p. 67. 

2 Tbid., p. 77. 


’ Committee appointed by the American Council of Learned Societies, Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-examined (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943), pp. 35-36. 
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college can make its best contributions to effective living in such 
areas as healthful living, family life, and citizenship. 

In contrast with their position is that held by an increasing number 
of educational leaders, by almost all California junior college admin- 
istrators, and by the Director of this Study. We recognize that the 
junior college, working with other community agencies, has a re- 
sponsibility for educating the total personality. We hold that stu- 
dents learn, and that their behavior is modified by all kinds of ex- 
periences. Accordingly, the college must not ignore any phase of 
student living. We further point out that the student is a single, 
unified whole—not a honeycomb of compartments, one labeled 
health, another intellect, and another emotions, and so forth. Even 
if the junior college were concerned only with intellectual outcomes, 
neglecting for the moment the fact that instruction in health and 
citizenship is required by law, it would perforce have to recognize 
and deal with these problems and others of emotions and attitudes— 
for all of them affect student academic learning. Those who advocate 
educating the total personality point out that man’s behavior is de- 
termined only in part by intellectual processes and decisions. Equally, 
if not more, important are the emotions, and physical and mental 
health. 

Cowley defends this viewpoint: 


. . the purpose of the college is the training of the whole student, not of 
his mind alone. I take this stand because it is my deep conviction that in 
education and in living, intelligence is not enough. Intelligence is not enough 
because thinking is only part of living; because students come to college 
not only for the training of their minds but also for the enrichment of their 
lives as people; because college students need the advice and direction of 
mature and experienced adults who understand their problems; because . . . 
they seek to know themselves; because such self-knowledge is emotional 
and social and spiritual as well as intellectual; because not only the student’s 
mind comes to college but also his body; because, as most alumni will testify, 
the lessons in human relations learned from one’s fellow students comple- 
ment the lessons learned from books and professors; because college is not 
only an intellectual enterprise but also a social and spiritual environment; 
because society expects from college graduates not only intelligence but also 
civilized attitudes, matured emotions, and cultivated character.* 


4W. H. Cowley, “Intelligence Is Not Enough,” Journal of Higher Education, 1X 
(1938), 476. 
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California junior colleges clearly accept responsibility for educat- 
ing the intellect, but they wisely refuse to stop there. They recognize 
their duty to educate the total personality. In demonstration of this 
fact are the student personnel services in California junior colleges 
which uniformly include more than academic advising (see chapter 
Iv). Through guidance and counseling activities they repeatedly in- 
dicate concern for student interests, feelings, opinions, drives, abil- 
ities, and goals—personal, social, intellectual, and moral. Likewise 
their courses emphasize not only intellectual attainments but also 
growth in human relations, personal adjustment, creative arts, ap- 
preciation, healthful living, and values to live by (see chapters v to 
x11). Extraclass activities are not limited to debate and literary criti- 
cism, language and science clubs, but also included are student gov- 
ernment, publications, music organizations, sports and games, and 
varied types of hobbies (see chapter xm). | 

The programs of California junior colleges make amply clear their 
commitment to a philosophy which takes responsibility for contribut- 
ing to the education of the total personality of each student. To the 
extent that each junior college succeeds in this, it is measuring up 
to its responsibility. To the extent that it falls short, it is failing in 
the task which it has set for itself. 


GENERAL EpucaTION FOR ALL 


A second issue faced by California junior colleges relates to the 
question: For whom is general education intended? As has been 
pointed out in chapter m, general education is concerned with the 
common knowledge, attitudes, skills, and habits essential for effec- 
tive living as a person, a member of a family, a citizen, and a worker. 
Since general education 1s concerned with common demands by all 
for meeting common responsibilities of life, it should be obvious that 
general education must be for everyone. Despite the recognized im- 
portance of general education to vocational success in medicine or 
in merchandising, in homemaking or in horticulture, in plumbing or 
in printing; and despite the recognized need for education in personal 
development, there continues to persist in many California junior 
colleges, as well as in those in other states, the practice of providing 
general education for some special group of students to the neglect 
of others. These practices are typified by statements like these: “‘At 
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our college we have some general education courses for those who 
aren't continuing their education beyond the junior college.” Or: 
“Our general education program is restricted to those students who 
are going to transfer.” 

The viewpoint taken in this Study, and that accepted by the great 
majority of junior college leaders in California, is that general educa- 
tion is for everyone. Yo be sure, different types and ranges of abilities, 
different interests and goals, different achievements and back- 
grounds dictate varied approaches to general education for different 
students. ‘To the extent, however, that the junior college fails to pro- 
vide general education for all, it falls short in meeting one of its major 
responsibilities. 


A CoLLEGE-WIDE PROGRAM 


Repeatedly, during this study of general education, the question 
was raised: “Does general education consist wholly of a group of 
courses planned to achieve particular goals?”’ Or, “Is general edu- 
cation a college-wide program in which all instructors, counselors, 
sponsors, librarians, and administrators participate—utilizing their 
particular areas as avenues through which students may progress 
toward the achievement of the goals of general education?”’ 

In this Study the curriculum is conceived of as including the sum 
total of planned student experience in the classroom, in the labora- 
tory, in the shop, in the library, and also in the club room, the 
counseling interview, the student council, and in the work-study 
program. Concomitant with this concept of the curriculum, the gen- 
eral education program is recognized as being similarly college-wide 
in scope: General education occurs at any point in the student's experience 
as a result of which he progresses toward the achievement of one or more 
goals of general education. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint inevitably leads to the conclu- 
sion that the general education program must be college-wide. The 
instructor of auto mechanics must participate as well as the instruc- 
tor in marriage education; the instructor in organic chemistry as 
well as the teacher of health education; the football coach as well as 
the instructor in communication; the counselor as well as the teacher 
of music appreciation; the librarian as well as the sponsor of the 
student council, and the administrator as well as the secretaries and 
the janitors. All of these and others participate in the general educa- 
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tion program, utilizing their particular fields of work and activity to 
contribute to the goals of general education. 

In the chapters which follow are reported examples of contribu- 
tions which counseling, extraclass activities, and a wide range of 
classes and courses are making to general education. In the inter- 
pretation of these examples and in planning college-wide participa- 
tion in a program of general education, faculties must guard against 
at least two dangers: 

First, the fact that all members of the staff should participate in 
the general education program in no sense implies that instructors in 
academic and vocational subjects should neglect the primary objec- 
tives of their particular courses in order to contribute to the goals of 
general education. The teacher of typing must teach the skills of 
typing; the instructor in bacteriology must prepare premedical stu- 
dents for more advanced work in the field; the instructor in marine 
navigation must teach the principles and practices of navigation; and 
the track coach must teach the achievement of speed in the dashes 
and height in the pole vault and high jump. Staff members in these 
and other fields must give central attention to the purposes for which 
their fields of instruction are particularly intended. Along with at- 
tention to the primary purposes of their particular fields of work, 
however, those who are aware of the goals of general education can 
find many excellent opportunities in their teaching activities to 
contribute to one or more of the goals of general education, whether 
they be communication skills and personal adjustment, or critical 
thinking and healthful living, or citizenship and ethical values. In the 
chapters which follow are reports of college-wide surveys to identify 
present and possible contributions of courses and extraclass activities 
to the goals of general education. It is clear that these enhance rather 
than interfere with the primary purposes of the courses described. A 
considerable number of instructors report that attention to such goals 
of general education as communication skills and human relations 
actually increases student achievement in such varied areas as car- 
pentry and chemistry, French and forestry, sociology and statistics. 

A second danger against which faculties should guard in planning 
college-wide emphases on general education is the fallacy that in 
such a program no specific courses giving central emphasis to par- 
ticular general education objectives are necessary. Regardless of the 
extent to which teachers in merchandising, music, and mathematics 
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contribute to the skills of communication, almost all students will 
need specific instruction in English or communication. Regardless of 
the extent to which the sponsor of the book club and the instructors 
of economics, radio, and zoology recognize the principles of human 
relations and personal development, courses in psychology specifi- 
cally aimed at these are essential. Similarly, specific courses directed 
to particular goals of general education are needed in such areas as 
family life, citizenship, health, and creative arts. 

All of this, then, points to the fact that the effective program of 
general education gives both college-wide emphasis to goals of ef- 
fective living and also provides particular courses directed toward 
specific general education objectives. 


PATTERNS OF CouRSES 


Granted the importance of, and the need for, establishing courses 
particularly planned for the goals of general education, the question 
remains, “‘What pattern or approach should be used?” Although 
there is general agreement regarding the goals, there are sharp dif- 
ferences among educators as to the best means of achieving these 
objectives. Insofar as courses are concerned, at least six different 
approaches to general education seem today to be defended and 
urged. 


1. The “great books” 


One group represented by Hutchins, Van Doren, Foerster, and 
Adler advocate the “great books’’ as the approach to general educa- 
tion. Proponents of this plan hold that by studying the greatest books 
of ages past, students will become acquainted with the processes 
and results of man’s best thinking and will then be able to apply the 
resultant learning to current and future problems of day-to-day living. 

The college which best exemplifies this plan is St. John’s College 
in Maryland. “Everyone at St. John’s takes the same program; no 
choice of electives is permitted. Half of the books, covering about 
two thousand years of culture, are explored in the first two years; 
the other half, comprising three hundred years of history, are taken 
up the last two years.’’ 


5 Benjamin Fine, Democratic Education (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1945), 
Diz 
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There is widespread agreement among most educators that this 
approach is most nearly successful with students of superior scho- 
lastic, abstract, and verbal abilities. Although California junior col- 
leges use great books, including selected classics of all ages, in vari- 
ous courses and programs, and although several junior colleges even 
offer single courses in the “great books” (see chapter 1x), none of 
these institutions uses, or is considering using, great books as the 
single approach to general education. 


2. Liberal arts 


A second group of educators recommend a sampling from many 
fields of knowledge. This is ordinarily referred to as the liberal arts 
approach to general education. Under this plan students are expected 
to take a course in English composition and at least one course in 
each of the major fields of learning: science, history and the social 
studies, the natural sciences, and the humanities. It is held that a 
sampling of knowledge and methods of work in the various academic 
disciplines will aid students to develop understandings and insights 
which they may then apply to the problems and decisions of con- 
_ temporary life. This approach to general education is commonly used 
among both the junior and senior colleges of the nation—including 
the junior colleges of California, particularly insofar as courses of 
study for transfer students are concerned. 

One of the difficulties in this approach to general education is the 
too frequent tendency to teach each beginning course in a field as 
though every student enrolled in it is planning to take postgraduate 
and professional work in the field. This happens despite the fact that 
the vast majority of students will take no more than one or two ele- 
mentary courses in an area and despite the fact that these many 
students need to derive from their few courses those concepts, prin- 
ciples, and understandings which will have the most lasting useful- 
ness. : 


3. Survey of fields of knowledge 


A third approach to general education is the selection of subject- 
matter content on the basis of a survey of one or several allied broad 
fields of knowledge. Under this plan students are expected to take 
several survey courses plus selected electives in fields of their choice. 
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Proponents of the survey plan hold that this particular type of course 
aids students to organize and synthesize thinking into large and 
integrated wholes. They further argue that acquaintance with broad 
fields of learning expands students’ understandings and insights so 
that they may later be able to make almost daily application. Repre- 
sentative of colleges which follow the survey course pattern is the 
College at the University of Chicago, where students are required to 
take courses of the survey type in the physical sciences, the biologi- 
cal sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities. 

A considerable number of California junior colleges offer one or 
more survey courses. Typically, however, these are not required; 
nor does the survey approach dominate the curriculum. Likewise, 
those that are offered usually avoid the danger of superficiality by 
studying selected units from various fields thoroughly rather than 
superficially skimming a multitude of units in wide areas. 


4. Functional courses 


A fourth approach to general education is through courses based 
directly upon problems and areas of living derived from and identi- 
fied by studies of the characteristics and the needs of students and of 
the society in which they live and of which they are a part. John 
Dale Russell, subsequently Assistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education, describes this approach as 
follows: 


The organization of knowledge into the recognized and traditional fields of 
subject matter has apparently been a natural outcome of the work of 
scholars and investigators. Attention has repeatedly been called in recent 
times to the fact that in the practical situations faced by persons in daily 
life problems are not often pigeon-holed in these traditional subject-matter 
fields, such as algebra, American history, economics or psychology. The 
attempt to organize the presentation to the student around ‘‘problem areas,’ 
or functions, instead of in terms of the traditional subject-matter fields 1s 
perhaps the most radical step since the original formulation of the seven 
liberal arts in the days of ancient Rome.® 


Supporters of this plan point out that the findings of research in 
psychology, and careful observations from day-to-day living combine 
6 John Dale Russell, ‘“General Education in the Liberal Arts College,” in Thirty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il: General Education 


in the American College (Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company, 1939). 
pp. 186-87. 
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to indicate that automatic transfer of training does not take place. 
The instructor in English who is meticulously neat and demanding of 
neatness in written work may be unkempt and careless about his 
personal appearance and housekeeping. The scientist who applies the 
principles of critical thinking in his laboratory may neglect these 
principles as he votes on election day or discusses economic and 
family problems. Transfer of learning, these educators assert, cannot 
be assumed. It must be directly planned for and specifically taught. 
Accordingly they study the life problems and needs of youth and 
adults and of society. On the basis of these studies they build courses 
and programs of instruction specifically designed to meet the needs 
of students and society. The resulting pattern of courses usually 
includes titles quite different from those which in the past have be- 
come traditional in the colleges of our nation. Typically included are 
such courses as Marriage and the Family, Communication Skills, 
Psychology of Personal Adjustment, Consumer Problems, Personal 
and Community Health, Man’s Physical Universe, and Art for En- 
joyment. 

During this Study emphasis has been placed upon functional goals 
of general education (see chapter 1) and on the development of func- 
tional courses designed to meet these goals. California junior colleges 
have developed large numbers of courses based directly on the identi- 
fied life needs of students and of society. In the chapters which follow, 
examples will be given of such courses, many of which are described 
in some detail. Plans are under way in a number of colleges for the 
development of further new functional courses to deal with hitherto 
neglected vital problems. In a number of cases institutions are plan- 
ning conversion of courses presently offered into functional ones. 


5. Infusion approach 


Some educators advocate achieving general education objectives 
through varied courses and activities, the primary purpose of which 
may not be general education. Under this plan it is held that out- 
comes in such areas as human relations, personal adjustment, citizen- 
ship, and communication skills can be taught as opportunity arises in 
any area of the college program. The infusion approach is widely 
reported by California junior colleges. 

Many leaders in general education assert that one of the difficulties 
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in the infusion approach is the frequent assumption by those who re- 
port using it that general education outcomes may be effectively 
achieved without conscious planning by the instructor. These leaders 
hold that if the infusion approach is to result in an increased achieve- 
ment of the goals of general education, conscious planning for the 
achievement of such goals is essential. 


6. Composite of approaches 


It is clear, of course, that the five patterns of courses here dis- 
cussed may be described eversimply. Actually most colleges do not 
consistently follow any single pattern. A considerable number which 
adhere to the liberal arts pattern also, for example, offer courses of 
the functional type, such as Family Life Education, Communications, 
and Personal and Social Adjustment. Some of these same institutions 
may also offer one or more survey courses and perhaps one in the 
“great books”’ as well. 


These various patterns of approaches to general education have 
been outlined here to suggest some of the directions of thinking and 
planning being carried on in general education. Because of its many 
advantages to junior college students emphasis has been placed on 
functional instruction which develops from the needs of students and 
those of society. The point has also been made, however, that al- 
though the functional organization facilitates the building of usable, 
practical instruction in general education, it can take place within 
varied and composite patterns. 


ELECTIVE VERSUS REQUIRED CoursES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The practice of requiring a group of courses developed to meet the 
common needs of students as against that of permitting students to 
elect such courses on the basis of their individual goals and needs, 
represents an issue on which there is sharp disagreement among 
educators and divergence in practice among junior colleges. 

Those who argue for requirement express fear regarding the pos- 
sible ‘‘chaos”’ of an elective plan under which an individual curriculum 
may be blocked out for each student. They point out common areas 
of living and of need faced by all as citizens, workers, and members 
of family groups. Since there are such common areas of living and 
since there are in these areas common values and needs, those who 
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favor the prescription of courses hold that any college which fails to 
require such courses is actually shirking its duty. They assume that 
the faculty knows what all students need. 

In contrast to this position is that of those who defend course elec- 
tion by students on the basis of their particular goals and interests, 
needs and kinds and levels of abilities. These educators assert that 
learning is motivated only by goals which students recognize and ac- 
cept. No presumption exists that a student is capable of recognizing 
needs without assistance. Requirement of selected courses by a col- 
lege may well result in a rebellion against them and a failure to 
achieve the goals toward which the courses supposedly aim. Such a 
practice may, these educators declare, actually lead to frustrations, 
failure to learn, and strong resistance to being educated. 

Dewey expresses the fear of this antiprescription group as he in- 
quires, ‘“What avail is it to win prescribed amounts of information 
about geography and history, to win ability to read and write, if in 
the process the individual loses his own soul; loses his appreciation 
of things worthwhile, of the values to which things are relative; if 
he loses desire to apply what he has learned and above all, loses the 
ability to extract meaning from his future experiences as they oc- 
cure’)? 

Those who support a plan of election further emphasize the fact 
that adults are constantly required to make choices and decisions. 
Accordingly, they say, college can best prepare students for life by 
expecting them to make decisions. They further hold that what is 
valuable for one student may have little, if any, value for others. 
The value of a course or of any learning experience depends only in 
part upon its content and its nature. More important is the relation- 
ship of this content and experience to the individual learner. 

Therefore, more and more educators who favor a plan of course 
selection based upon the individuality of students recognize the im- 
portance of an effective student personnel program. If students have 
an inadequate understanding of themselves and of their abilities; a 
faulty knowledge of society, its needs, and resulting opportunities; 
and an inadequate acquaintance with the curriculum of their college, 
they are, indeed, poorly qualified to choose those courses and other 
experiences which are adapted to their particular needs. If, on the 


7 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 50. 
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other hand, through the guidance program, students can come to an 
understanding of themselves, their abilities and interests, of the na- 
ture of the curriculum, and of the needs of society, they will have a 
sound basis for determining their personal goals and for selecting 
studies and other activities on the basis of both their individual needs 
and those common needs which they share with all citizens. 

For California junior colleges the question of election versus pre- 
scription is, at least in part, answered by law. The laws of California 
and the State Education Code require students to take work in 
physical education, health education, English, and American institu- 
tions and the Constitution. California junior colleges, then, are by 
law required to prescribe for graduation courses in selected areas of 
common need. Examination of the legal requirements reveals, how- 
ever, that under them, considerable latitude in offerings is permitted. 
Study of California junior college catalogues soon reveals a wide di- 
vergence of practice in meeting these requirements. The number of 
units in prescribed courses required for graduation from California 
junior colleges ranges from six in one institution to twenty in three 
others. These do not include physical education, which is universally 
required. The median number of units in prescribed courses is twelve. 

As is indicated in succeeding chapters, practices regarding require- 
ments in various fields differ markedly. Even in courses prescribed 
by the State Educational Code, requirements vary, not only as to 
course content and organization but also as to units of credit granted. 

Other than areas prescribed by the state, California junior colleges 
most frequently require work in orientation and psychology. Science 
or mathematics is prescribed by five; the arts or humanities by three; 
family life education by one; and work experience by one. In addi- 
tion to those general education requirements common to all students, 
there are, of course, a variety of courses recommended or prescribed 
for various curriculums—including both those planned for terminal 
and for transfer students. 

A number of junior college catalogues list and recommend courses 
which emphasize general education values for programs of study 
leading to particular jobs or upper-division fields. This practice is 
followed more frequently in programs for transfer students than in 
those for vocational or terminal students. At Harbor Junior College, 
however, two courses in the humanities and one in psychology, 
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though not required for graduation, are listed as recommended to all 
students and are included in all vocational programs of study. This 
plan of recommending general education courses in the catalogue and 
in counseling interviews has the advantage of emphasizing the com- 
mon values of these courses—and thus, in a sense, of recognizing the 
claims of those who would require such courses, yet at the same 
time avoiding the hazards of prescription. This system provides in- 
dividual choice. 

As one examines the graduation requirements of California junior 
colleges with the goals of general education in mind, he is impressed 
(1) by diversity of practice, (2) by the spotty and limited recognition 
given some of the general education objectives, and (3) by the ap- 
parent failure as yet to make any provision for some of the others. 
These impressions are further confirmed by an examination of recom- 
mended programs listed in junior college catalogues. ‘The situation is 
not as bad as it appears to be on the surface, however, since counsel- 
ors and other faculty members often advise individual students to 
take specific courses which emphasize particular general education 
objectives. Moreover, general education is found to crop up in all 
manner of courses and extraclass activities. Despite these possible 
qualifications, the junior colleges of California are aware of a need 
for giving increased recognition to general education—possibly in 
their graduation requirements but more likely in the recommended 
programs of study, in their catalogues and other literature, and in the 
advice given by counselors and other staff members to students. 

Because of the variations in California junior colleges—in com- 
munities served, in student population, in resources, in educational 
philosophy—there seems to be no possibility of any early state-wide 
adoption of a single pattern of junior college general education 
courses; nor would any one pattern be desirable. The variations 
themselves demonstrate the essential flexibility and adaptability of 
these institutions to indigenous problems. On the other hand, greater 
unity of practice than exists at present could undoubtedly be achieved 
without destroying the unique characteristics of each college, its 
students, its faculty, and its community, and without hazard of their 
veering toward dull conformity. 

As programs of general education are drawn up and put into prac- 
tice, or expanded, the administrators and instructors involved are 
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wisely planning to make use of testing and evaluation instruments to 
ensure that such programs are actually achieving what they set out 
to do. Although no extensive use of pre-testing and post-testing 
instruments directly in connection with general education have been 
reported during the course of this Study, many scattered instances of 
testing and survey to determine student characteristics have been 
found. A few colleges are now planning full-scale measurement pro- 
grams in general education. 

In chapter x1v are reported some of the evaluation instruments in 
general education which are now available. Use of such instruments 
makes it possible to provide guidance and offer instruction on the 
basis of achievement demonstrated by students. 

During the current cooperative study some advance has been 
made toward greater unity in philosophy of general education, and 
to a lesser extent in practice, by the adoption of the goals of general 
education described in chapter u. Formulated by California junior 
college faculty members in the 1950 workshop of this Study and, 
during the year, presented to representatives of faculties throughout 
the state, these have actually been adopted as objectives by a number 
of junior colleges in all sections of the state. Here is a possible avenue 
for increasing cooperative work, increasing unity of practice, and 
increasing recognition of general education in the junior college pro- 
gram. 

At no time during this Study has the Executive Committee or any 
official junior college group recommended a set pattern of general 
education courses for the junior colleges of California. However, on 
the basis of conferences held during the Study, on the basis of work- 
shop discussions, and on the basis of the goals as stated, it is now 
possible to say that the junior college curriculum should provide 
and ensure vital student experiences in the following fields and areas. 
No rank order is implied. All are important: 

Communication skills 

Personal adjustment 

Vocational orientation 

Family life education 

Citizenship 

Health 


Literature and creative arts 
Natural sciences 
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Provision is now made by state law for required courses in three of 
these—communication skills, citizenship, and health. Provision is 
also frequently made, by requirement or recommendation, for the 
psychology of personal adjustment, which often also includes voca- 
tional orientation. Less often, however, are courses required or even 
recommended in the creative arts, science, or family life education. 

With this background in mind a flexible pattern of courses for 
recommendation to junior college students would be: 


Units 
Comrmusieadon skillsv ii wun al ee ey, 3-6 (Required by state) 
American history and institutions.......... 3-6 (Required by state) 
Psychology of personal adjustment, including 
vocational orientation): 1 seis Ut o's gia 3 

Family lifeieducation 00s toi Vow wide vis ais oid'e 2-3 

Health education, including science........ 2-4 (Required by state) 
PEER VrARCSUU opin ay CA Maun hot tide uy 3-6 

PY SICID COUCATON sca WU Ria SCN iN 2 (Required by state) 


These recommendations range from 16 to 28 units, exclusive of 
physical education. Rarely would any college prescribe the maximum 
number of units. However, eight now demand, for graduation, 
courses the unit value of which equals or exceeds 16. Accordingly, 
the proposed pattern seems definitely feasible and practicable. No 
specific course is suggested in moral and spiritual values or in critical 
thinking. It would be expected that these goals would be recognized 
in all parts of the curriculum. Further, the only provision made for 
science is as a part of the health education requirement. Actually, 
additional work in this field can appropriately be recommended in 
many programs and for large numbers of students. No vocational 
training is indicated. Students must, of course, prepare to earn a live- 
lihood, whether they plan, after leaving junior college, to transfer to 
a senior college or directly to enter employment. Though vocational 
courses obviously can contribute to genera] education outcomes, be- 
cause of their diversity they are not listed here as part of suggested 
common learnings. In connection with vocational orientation, stu- 
dents will need to select goals, make plans to achieve them, and begin 
instrumenting these plans. Ordinarily this will involve at least a be- 
ginning of vocational preparation. It might be presumed that the 
minimum recommendation above, 16 units in general education, 
would apply most often to technical, terminal programs. 
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Wide variations of practice are, of course, possible within the 
framework proposed. The important factor is not this, or any other, 
specific pattern of courses. The one essential is a program of general 
education in which provision is made for both the individual and the 
common life needs of students and for the needs of society. Certainly 
present evidence indicates that the inclusion of the courses here 
proposed would in no sense impair the success of any conceivable 
course of study, no matter how technical. The need for the values 
to be attained through general education in all fields of endeavor is 
manifest. 


Bora’) cv AND SS, '< 


General education is “general’’ in many ways. It is general in that 
it aims to meet the common needs of all students. It is general in 
that it is for everybody, not for segmented groups. It is general 
in that it encompasses the total personality, not just the intellect. It is 
general in the sense that it is college-wide in scope, in-class, 
out-of-class, on the playing field, in the laboratory, in the administra- 
tive and counseling office, in the library, and wherever the college 
program is found. 

In summary, some of the characteristics of a program of general 
education may be suggested. 

1. The general education program should aim to educate the total per- 
sonality. Vhere is no justification for improving the intellect to the 
neglect of other aspects of student life and behavior. Nor is there 
justification for recognizing health and the emotions to the neglect of 
intellectual development. The choice is not one of either. . . or. 
Rather it is both . . . and: education of the total personality. 

2. The general education program should be planned for all students. 
Students with high mechanical, artistic, social, clerical, or verbal 
ability as well as those with low aptitude and interests in these fields 
need general education, for all of them are persons, all are workers, 
all are citizens. Students who plan to pursue advanced work, as well 
as those for whom the junior college is terminal, need general educa- 
tion. Again the choice is not one of either... or. Rather it is both 
. .. and: education for all. 

3. General education must permeate the total college curriculum. General 
education is not the sole responsibility of any segment of the program 
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or of any group of the faculty. It is the responsibility of all divisions 
of the college, in and out of the classroom. The acceptance of faculty- 
wide responsibility for general education outcomes in no sense min- 
imizes the need for offering a group of courses, each of which 
primarily addresses itself to one or more general education outcomes. 
The effective program of general education includes both a college- 
wide emphasis on general education outcomes and provision of 
courses which are addressed primarily to particular objectives. ° 

~. 4. Junior colleges should organize courses addressed primarily to gen- 
eral education on a basis which is consistent with the educational philosophy 
of the college. Particularly recommended in this Study is a functional ap- 
proach to general education which builds courses and programs directly 
on the basis of the needs and characteristics of students and of society. In 
adopting this approach, faculties should bear in mind the fact that 
general education should also permeate the total program of the col- 
lege. In short, here recommended is the use of both the functional and 
a carefully planned infusion approach to general education. 

5. The general education program should include both required and 
recommended courses and other experiences. California State law requires 
instruction in selected general education areas for all students who 
graduate from junior college. Most institutions will, however, find it 
essential to go beyond the general education minimum established by 
law. Minimum recommended programs should include courses in 
communication skills, persona] adjustment and vocational orienta- 
tion, family life education, health education and science, and litera- 
ture and the creative arts. Here advocated is a plan under which a 
few selected experiences are required of all and others are recom- 
mended by the college through guidance and counseling and through 
various college publications: This plan has the advantage of recog- 
nizing both the common life needs and the individuality of students. 


The remaining chapters in Part II report a variety of general edu- 
cation programs and practices in California junior colleges. On a 
state-wide basis, unity of philosophy and practice cannot, of course, 
be assumed nor even recommended. In the succeeding chapters, how- 
ever, will be reported varied examples of the application of the prac- 
tices outlined and recommended in this chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Advising, Guidance, and Counseling 
of Students 


Yet it would not be too much to say that on the success or failure of our 
guidance program hangs, in all probability, the success or failure of our 


system of public education. 
—James Bryant Conant! 


O SOME, President Conant’s statement may appear to be over- 
i (reesnat and exaggerated. A little thought, however, reveals 

the plain fact that it is the simple truth. This is so because 
American democracy is in an educational dilemma. It is at once com- 
mitted to vast mass public education (as indeed with certain limita- 
tions are the totalitarian states) and to individualized education for 
each child, adolescent, youth, and adult. This individualization is 
the hallmark and “homework’’ of education in a democracy. It seems 
clear that guidance is thus far the only process and technique through 
which a nation can do both the mass and the individual job. 


THE IMPorTANCE OF GUIDANCE 
Advising, guidance, counseling—the student personnel services—* 


1 From foreword to John W. M. Rothney and Bert A. Roens, Guidance of American 
Youth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950). 

2 As used in this chapter: Advising is restricted in meaning to dealing with academic 
matters such as registration, choice of curriculum and courses, etc.; and to referring stu- 
dents to appropriate counselors for help with other types of problems. 

Guidance is broader than advising. It includes, at a comparatively superficial and non- 
clinical level, dealing with immediate personal problems and with such broad problems 
as occupational choice, long-time structuring of educational training for vocations and 
professions, as well as the analysis of abilities, interests, and attitudes required for various 
vocational fields and jobs. 

Counseling is limited to personnel services by highly skilled workers who work pri- 
marily in the one-to-one situation, develop individual case histories, apply the many 
tools and techniques of personnel work, and make short- and long-range predictive diag- 
nosis. Counselors also deal with personality problems at a level just below that of the 
psychiatrist. 


Te 
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may contain the key to the success or failure of the junior college, the 
success or failure of its faculty, and, what is more important, the 
success or failure of each separate student. Through the guidance 
program students may come to a better understanding of themselves, 
their abilities, their interests, their problems, their values; they may 
define goals which they wish to accept as their own; and they may 
project plans for achieving these goals. 

Through the guidance program the faculty can become acquainted 
with the characteristics, needs, backgrounds, problems, and aspira- 
tions of students. Knowledge, understandings, and insights thus 
gained become useful, not only in counseling with individual stu- 
dents, but also in planning, developing, and operating all parts of the 
curriculum. The guidance program also gives the administrators of 
the college strength, confidence, and security that they could not 
gain without the accumulation of information and data provided by 
sound student personnel services. 

Conceived thus, the guidance program becomes of central impor- 
tance to the junior college, to its administration aud faculty, to its 
program of general education, and to its students. The guidance pro- 
gram is, indeed, an avenue to, and a foundation for, general education. 

In the foreword to a recently published bulletin on guidance in sec- 
ondary schools, which in California include the junior colleges, 
Roy E. Simpson, California Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
fully supports this view: 

Modern secondary schools recognize that an essential part of the service 
they render to youth consists of an organized plan whereby every possible 
assistance is given to young people in understanding their own assets and 
liabilities and their opportunities for serving society and finding happiness 
for themselves, and in making plans and decisions that will enable them to 
make the most of their assets and their opportunities. A school’s guidance 


program represents the plan which it has developed for using all of its 
resources in rendering such services to its students.? 


The bulletin itself suggests the broad functions of the guidance 
program: 
I. To assist the individual student to achieve an increasing degree of 


maturity in working toward the solution of his varied personal adjust- 
ment problems. 


3 Donald E. Kitch and William H. McCreary, Improving Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools (Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951), p. ii. 
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. Helping the individual to develop a better understanding of himself. 
. Helping the individual to develop a better understanding of his op- 
portunities. 
3. Helping the individual to set up realistic and worthy goals and to 
develop sound plans for working toward these goals. 
4. Helping the individual to acquire the ability to handle problems of 
human relationships. 
5. Helping the individual to bridge the gaps between different schools 
and between the school and his post-school life. 

II. ‘To assist the school staff in securing, interpreting, and using informa- 
tion concerning the characteristics, needs, and opportunities of stu- 
dents. 

III. ‘To assist the school and its staff in understanding and working closely 
with the community they serve.‘ 


Ro 


In further describing the guidance program, Kitch and McCreary 
stress not only the contributions of the guidance program to individ- 
ual students but also its contributions to the staff, both teaching and 
administrative, as they build a program based upon the characteristics 
of students and of the community in which they live. 

These descriptions are given a new direction and amplification in 
a memorandum to the faculty of John Muir College which empha- 
sizes the guidance program as an integral part of the curriculum: 
Education and guidance are not viewed as separate entities. While guidance 
is at times more readily discernible as specialized individualized service, 
it is basically the end point of the whole educational effort. The following 
definitions may serve as the take-off points ... (1) guidance is that sys- 
tematic, organized phase of the educational process which helps youth 
grow in his power to give point and direction to his own life, to the end that 
he may gain richer personal experiences while making his own unique con- 
tribution to our democratic society. (2) The curriculum insofar as the 
school is concerned, is the sum total of all those experiences shared by 
youth resulting from his membership in the school. 


The California Framework Committee raises questions which re- 
inforce and extend this concept of the unity of the guidance pro- 
gram and the curriculum: 

What kinds of information do schools need about their students and how 
can this information be secured and used effectively? How can teachers be 
given the help which they need in order to be effective guidance workers? 


What specialized services should be available to all students and how can 
they be provided in all sections of the State? How can the school, the home, 


4 Kitch and McCreary, op. cit., pp. 1-4. 
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and the community work together most effectively in providing effective 
guidance for young people and adults?® 


Extending this list of questions further, it might be asked: What 
significance is there in the finding of one junior college that one- 
fourth of its students—one out of every four students in an instruc- 
tor’s classes—comes from homes broken by death, divorce, or separa- 
tion, in view of the accumulated evidence from psychotherapy of the 
effect on personality, study habits, and academic and social perform- 
ance of children subjected to the stresses and pain of broken home ex- 
perience? What college problems are involved when 80 percent of 
the students in another institution indicate that they hope to continue 
their education in a senior college—when at most no more than 20 
percent can look forward to such continued study? What does it 
mean when graduates of a third junior college, an institution with an 
elaborate counseling program, declared overwhelmingly when que- 
ried, ‘We wanted more counseling and guidance’? What does it mean 
when students who have dropped out of junior college report, “I 
didn’t get what I wanted, expected, or needed’’? What does it mean 
when junior colleges enroll twice as many men as women? What 
does it mean when the dropout rate of women significantly exceeds 
that of men? 

‘These questions are basic. They must be answered if a junior col- 
lege is to develop an effective program of general education. The 
answers to these and related questions highlight the functions and 
importance of guidance to the college, to the program of general edu- 
cation, and to the students. 


Types oF ProGRAM EMPHASES 


Before reporting specific guidance programs, it seems essential to 
point out certain difficulties and pitfalls inherent in any type of plan. 
Most basic of these are the attitudes of students, faculty members, 
and specialized counselors. The blueprint of an ideal counseling and 
guidance program assumes (1) that all students have problems, (2) 
that they want help in the solution of these problems, (3) that stu- 

5 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1950), p. 38. This statement of 
basic educational philosophy and practices for public education in California has been 


prepared under the leadership of a representative committee of California educators, in- 
cluding representatives of the junior colleges of the state. 
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dents will wish to make final decisions and choices themselves, and 
(4) that counselors and other faculty members alike are able and 
willing to help and are thoroughly committed to the policy of per- 
mitting and encouraging students to make choices and decisions. In 
many situations, however, some one or more of these conditions are 
absent. Some students apparently have few if any problems. Many 
students, because of past unfortunate experiences in their schooling, 
will go to almost anyone rather than a teacher or counselor for help. 
Further, all too many students brought up in immature dependence 
want issues decided for them; they want to be told both what to do 
and how to do it. In addition some faculty take a persistent attitude 
that students’ problems are literally none of the faculty’s business, 
that even to consider students’ troubles is ‘unwarranted interfer- 
ence’’ in their private affairs, and that the whole business of guidance 
and counseling is a “‘mollycoddling” process which interferes with 
youth’s learning to stand on their own feet. In contrast to this, some 
faculty have a tendency to meddle and, in their consideration of stu- 
dent problems, to be highly directive, authoritarian, and paternalistic. 

Despite these situations, which to a greater or less extent are found 
in any college, the guidance programs in a considerable number of 
California junior colleges are developing with increasing effective- 
ness. At the same time guidance and counseling practices in the col- 
leges are as varied as the characteristics and problems of each college 
are different from those of any other college. Small institutions have 
problems which are not shared by large ones. Large junior colleges 
develop areas of program not included in small ones. Urban institu- 
tions have different problems and opportunities from those of rural 
junior colleges. Some have comparatively homogeneous student bod- 
ies, others extreme heterogeneity. Some have ample, almost luxurious 
plants and facilities. Others have overcrowded, obsolete, and com- 
pletely inadequate housing and equipment. 

Just as junior colleges are unique and differ one from the other with 
respect to student bodies, faculties, environments, plant and equip- 
ment, so also do guidance and counseling programs differ throughout 
the state. 

Some junior colleges have developed their personnel services 
around certain specific courses (in psychology or humanities, for ex- 
ample) where both group and individual guidance may take place, 
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Others structure theirs on a basic group of professional counselors 
chosen for their advanced training in the use of psychological tools 
and techniques and for their ability to deal with student problems. 
A number rely almost wholly on classroom teachers to perform such 
services. A few use a combination of key courses, trained counseling 
staffs, and teacher-advisers. 

No attempt will here be made to classify California j junior college 
guidance programs according to any rigid pattern. Such classifica- 
tions would, at best, be artificial. In the following pages, however, as 
an aid to identifying emphases, reference will be made to three gen- 
eral categories: (1) Instructor-adviser programs; (2) Counselor and 
administrator-counselor programs; and (3) Basic courses as a ve- 
hicle of guidance. 

While each program described is probably a composite one, in- 
cluding several different approaches, each appears to have a particu- 
lar emphasis by which it is characterized. 


1. Instructor-adviser programs 


In several California junior colleges, particularly in some of the 
smaller ones, responsibility for the guidance program is largely in 
the hands of classroom instructors. Instructors can and should have 
responsibilities in any well-conceived guidance program. Upon oc- 
casion they become most successful amateur counselors because of 
their warm interest in students, their common sense, and their ca- 
pacity for patient listening. 

In colleges with limited enrollments the instructor-adviser plan 
may well form almost the total guidance program, not only because 
trained counselors are not available but also because of the probability 
of closer personal relationships among administration, faculty, and 
students. 

In every college the student must select his courses and arrange 
his program. Here, of course, provision must be made for academic 
advising. At Grant Technical College faculty advisers are assigned 
to assist in planning programs. At Coalinga the faculty members 
“assist the administration in the advising and counseling of stu- 
dents.’’ Palomar College, where the dean of students acts as head 
of the guidance program, reports, ‘“The intimate relationship which 
exists between the students, the faculty, the dean of students and the 
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college president makes it possible for any student to talk over plans 
with one or many faculty members.” In the smaller junior colleges 
such counseling as is done on difficult personal problems is ordinarily 
done by the administrative head of the college—or upon occasion 
by a competent counselor, psychologist, or psychiatrist, not on the 
college staff but to whom the student is referred. 

Instructor-advisers are not, however, used only in small junior col- 
leges. In a number of larger ones every faculty member, by specific 
assignment, has guidance responsibilities. Under this plan faculty 
members frequently participate in program planning, changes in 
schedule, working out transfers to senior colleges, and the identifica- 
tion of problems for which students must be referred to a trained 
counselor. 

At Valley Junior College, Los Angeles, for example, every faculty 
member, in addition to academic advising, blocks out in his weekly 
schedule a minimum period of five hours for counseling. The major 
part of this time is usually spent with students taking the instruc- 
tor’s own courses, and there is some evidence that this process not 
only accomplishes its counseling function but also improves teaching. 

At San Mateo Junior College approximately two-thirds of the 
faculty, by specific assignment, participate in the guidance program. 
Here the instructor-advisers work in close cooperation with the dean 
of men and the dean of women, both of whom have had training in 
student personne] work. Since advisers are responsible for only from 
five to twenty-five students, instructors find it possible to know their 
students more intimately than is possible in many situations. Serious 
problems or problems requiring trained counselors are referred to” 
the appropriate dean. Aptitude, interest, and English placement tests 
supplement this personal counseling. On the basis of the test results 
plus the high school record, the student, with the help of the faculty 
adviser, identifies his goals and plans a satisfactory program. Coun- 
seling records on each student are centralized in a folder kept in the 
adviser’s possession. Moreover, the adviser uses the accumulated 
records to make recommendations for either transfer to a higher in- 
stitution or for a job. 

It is clear that such processes as are reported above cultivate stu- 
dent-faculty relationships far beyond the single common practice of 
having teachers serve as mere academic advisers. Advising students 
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regarding their choice of courses and the relationship of this choice 
to their goals, abilities, and interests is a complex operation. At its 
best, it provides an instructor with insights and understandings which 
broaden his outlook, increase his understanding of students, and im- 
prove his teaching. Academic advising by instructors does not of it- 
self automatically bring about these changes and improvements. This 
implies that in-service training in student personnel work should be 
made continually available to all staff at all levels of the service. A 
program of in-service training may include, for example, a faculty 
library on guidance and counseling, case conferences regarding indi- 
vidual students, faculty study of the characteristics of students, 
faculty meetings on and group discussions of counseling and guidance 
problems. The details of such a program will not be discussed here. 
Frequently, however, the services of a qualified consultant will be 
needed to plan and carry out such a program of in-service training. 

In California junior colleges, as well as in other sections of the 
country, the in-service training of faculty advisers is typically neg- 
lected. Such neglect retards the success of the program. 

Even in those institutions in which instructors are not assigned 
formal responsibilities in guidance, they have important functions to 
serve. Individual teachers are usually the persons with the closest 
relationship to each student; they know individual students and their 
problems. Instructors may assist students in selecting worth-while 
extraclass activities, in resolving difficulties with other teachers, and 
in identifying sources of aid for meeting varying types of educational 
and personal problems. 


2. Counselor and administrator-counselor programs 


California junior colleges typically have one or more faculty mem- 
bers whose major responsibility is in the field of guidance and coun- 
seling, such as deans of students, deans of men, deans of women, 
counselors, and teacher-counselors. | 

At Monterey Peninsula College responsibility for counseling falls 
principally to three persons, the dean of men, the dean of women, 
and the dean of student personnel. This group handles (1) the pre- 
testing of students, a testing and counseling program which is carried 
on in high schools in the area, (2) the preregistration advising of con- 
tinuing and new students, and (3) the major part of the advising serv- 
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ices of the college throughout the college year. In addition to their 
counseling duties, the deans also have responsibility for teaching a 
general orientation course in which special emphasis is given to a 
study of the college and its program, an understanding of the func- 
tioning of the library, study and examination techniques, the student 
body organization, parliamentary procedure, and personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational objectives. 

At Compton Junior College primary responsibility for the guid- 
ance program rests with the staff of the student personnel office, 
which is centrally located and accessible to all students. Vocational 
counselors and a Marriage and Family Life instructor-counselor sup- 
plement the work of the guidance division. The duties of the dean of 
guidance and of teacher-counselors at Compton are listed below: 


Dean of Guidance 


1. Coordinate the philosophy of the counseling program with the basic 
philosophy of the college 

2. Plan in-service training for the counselors (study interview tech- 
niques, keep up with new guidance literature, make case studies, 
secure consultants, etc.) 

3. Interview new students 

4. Interview parents; arrange meetings of parents, counselors and in- 
structors 

5. Talk to seniors in high schools of surrounding area regarding transfer 
to college, vocational trends, etc. | 

6. Check on January and June graduates; make up tentative and final 
list of graduates, check records 

7. Plan and administer orientation program for new students 

8. Plan and administer testing program 

9. Serve as chairman of catalogue committee 

0. Be responsible for correspondence with students regarding entrance, 
curricular offerings, credits, etc. 

11. Be responsible for educational and job follow-up 

12. Be responsible for the vocational library in student personnel office 

13. Be responsible for placing students on scholastic probation 

14. Work on curriculum committee 


Teacher-Counselor (on duty two and one-half to three and one-half hours daily) 


1. Interview every counselee at least three times each semester 

2. Be responsible for registration of counselees 

3. Change programs for students who have changed their vocational 
plans , 
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4. Assist students with study difficulties 

5. Hold conferences with students who are having personal, home, fi- 
nancial, or other problems 

6. Assist in checking students for college graduation 


An important element in the Compton program is the in-service 
training of counselors. Regular meetings of the staff are held for the 
purpose of studying problems, making case studies of individual stu- 
dents, keeping abreast with current literature in the field, and plan- 
ning developments and improvements. It is the practice to employ 
consultants to the guidance staff. On his visits to the college a con- 
sultant meets with the counseling staff for discussions of problems, 
plans, new tools, and techniques. Particularly does he participate in 
a series of case conferences, all supported and illustrated by current 
histories. This college demonstrates that the use of competent con- 
sultants can be most valuable in planning and developing a guidance 
program. 

Earlier in this chapter reference was made to the values that can 
come to instructors from participating in the counseling program. 
These values are being recognized at Compton through having 
teacher-counselors from different departments participate in the stu- 
dent personnel program. Here, too, the in-service training program 
is important—not only in improving the counseling but also in in- 
creasing the values which teacher-counselors achieve from partici- 
pating. There is evidence here that participation by instructors in 
the counseling program and in-service training frequently results in 
the improvement of classroom instruction. 

Another technique used to bind instruction and guidance is that of 
having the dean of guidance as an active member of the curriculum 
committee of the college. This provides an avenue of relationship 
which makes it possible for the findings and observations of the 
guidance staff regarding student problems and needs, interests and 
goals to be available at the time changes in the curriculum are being 
studied and considered. In this aspect of the program at Compton is 
illustrated the significant relationship which the guidance and coun- 
seling staff can have to curriculum planning and to the improvement 
of instruction. Certainly from the viewpoint of building a general 
education program based on the characteristics of students, partici- 
pation of the guidance staff is of central] importance. 
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3. Basic courses as a vehicle of guidance 


Though guidance must be based upon the characteristics and needs 
of individual students, and though important parts of the guidance 
program will be carried on in counseling interviews, California junior 
colleges also recognize the fact that guidance can be a group process, 
to the extent that members of the group have common needs. As a 
matter of fact, particular courses comprise a basic element in the guid- 
ance program of a considerable number of California junior colleges. 
This form of group guidance is developed on the now well-established 
hypothesis that much time and energy of trained counselors and guid- 
ance workers can be saved by class and group work. Such courses, 
when well done, present concepts of matching skills and abilities 
with jobs, deal with the theory of personality structure and con- 
flicts, and provide also for group testing. 

Important in the guidance program at Harbor Junior College is 
the psychology course which is recommended to all students. Five 
instructors teach the course and give the remainder of their time to 
counseling. The course aims to aid each student to achieve a back- 
ground in the scientific study of human behavior, an understanding 
of the interpretation of the standard psychological, achievement, and 
diagnostic tests which he takes, and, through these, a better under- 
standing of himself. Typically, each instructor serves as a counselor 
to students enrolled in his sections. 

At Harbor Junior College the guidance staff has developed a “‘cur- 
riculum-goal-adjustment’’ record form as one aid to instrumenting 
the philosophy of the college. This form, filled out, for each student 
at the opening of his junior college course, includes data regarding 
his interests, abilities, problems, economic and educational back- 
ground, health, personal adjustment—as well as his vocational choice, 
if he has one, and factors of supply and demand in his chosen occupa- 
tional field. Recorded on the form are scaled ratings indicating, for 
example, the extent to which a student’s health, interests, range and 
types of abilities, personality and emotional characteristics, and edu- 
cational adjustment conform to his vocational choice and plans. Coun- 
selors use the goal adjustment form as one basis for the conferences 
which are scheduled with students each semester. Counselors at Har- 
bor Junior College stress the fact that the adjustment form is not an 
end in itself: ‘“We are not slaves to this adjustment record form. We 
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simply use it as an aid to inventory various aspects of a student’s 
background and development—and to check this inventory against 
his present program, his progress, and his plans.” 

At San Diego Junior College a psychology course is required of 
all students during their first semester at the college. This course in- 
cludes the following major units: introduction to the field of psy- 
chology; orientation to the junior college; vocational guidance based 
upon an analysis of each student’s interests and abilities in relation to 
possible occupational fields; and personal and social adjustment. Vari- 
ous sections of the course are taught with particular reference to the 
tentative vocational plans of students. If, for example, a student plans 
to enter business, he may enroll in a section of psychology which will 
draw illustrative materials and applications particularly from the field 
of business. 

Although this course is an important element in the guidance pro- 
gram at San Diego, it represents only one part of a total process which 
includes such other factors as: (1) testing, the results of which are 
used in admitting students to training for vocational fields of their 
choice; (2) advising by instructor-advisers who assist a student to 
plan his program of studies in terms of his objectives; advisers are 
ordinarily instructors in the field of study or in the vocational area 
in which the student is most interested; (3) counseling by trained 
counselors, available to all students; (4) remedial instruction for stu- 
dents who have handicaps in such skills as reading and in habits of 
study; and (5) a guidance profile or psychograph which includes per- 
centile ratings on such items as aptitudes, achievements, and inter- 
ests. 

San Diego Junior College stresses the importance (1) of having 
every instructor serve as an adviser, (2) of providing a group guid- 
ance experience through the psychology course, (3) of relating each 
student’s guidance to his interests and goals, and (4) of providing 
counseling ranging from remedial instruction to therapy by trained 
counselors. 

At Stockton College, a four-year junior college, the guidance pro- 
gram begins in grade eleven and continues through grade fourteen. It 
is launched in basic courses in English and history, taught by teacher- 
counselors in grades eleven and twelve. Instructors for these are se- 
lected both on the basis of competence in subject fields and in guid- 
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ance. Fifty-five teacher-counselors participate in this phase of group 
guidance, supplemented by some individual work. For students who 
enter Stockton College in grade thirteen, and thus miss the group 
guidance of earlier years, a course, College and Life, is provided. 
This is a one-semester attempt to include the most important ma- 
terials and concepts taught in the basic courses offered in grades 
eleven and twelve. For all students cumulative folders, which include 
data from achievement, aptitude, and interest tests, school grades, 
and anecdotal records, are maintained and used in counseling through- 
out their college work. 

Stockton College employs a number of effective techniques. It re- 
quires for graduation an extensive range of general education, or 
“common learnings” courses. These requirements may be met by 
different patterns and groups of courses, selected on the basis of the 
individual student’s particular aptitudes and goals. To determine 
desirable programs for students, the counselors use a “‘Basic Pattern 
Check List’? on which are recorded (1) basic courses designed to 
meet the needs of most students and (2) alternate courses which also 
meet graduation requirements and which may be selected by students 
with counselor approval. 

Another guidance tool at Stockton is designated as the Ween cu 
Outline.”’ These mimeographed outlines list suggested courses, with 
liberal choice of electives, for students with particular educational 
and vocational goals. Through the use of these tools students and 
counselors have up-to-date, accurate information on the basis of 
which programs of study can be planned. If, for example, a student 
plans to become a journalist and go to the University of California 
for his upper-division work, his adviser can find on file a curriculum 
outline, ‘‘Major Journalism, Transfer to the University of California 
—QOccupation: Reporter, Editor, Writer, Teacher of Journalism.” 
On this sheet are listed courses which will be required by the uni- 
versity and the courses recommended for each of his years at Stock- 
ton. Thus, also, prospective students of vocational agriculture, trans- 
fer or terminal; of architecture; of forestry; of elementary school 
teaching—all will find in these forms information and recommenda- 
tions pertinent to their goals. 

At the City College of San Francisco the guidance staff conceives 
its functions thus: “‘We aim to assist students in the selection of 
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courses, to help them make adjustments to college life and work, and 
beyond that, to help them by counseling to face personal, social, and 
vocational problems.” The service of the staff begins when the stu- 
dents take the pre-enrollment examinations, which provide vital in- 
formation on interests, abilities, adjustment, and achievement. Test 
results also give a basis for assignment to particular courses in com- 
munication and psychology. After testing, each student is assigned 
to a counselor with whom, prior to registration, he has an interview. 
The counselor and student examine and interpret these test results, 
background, interests, and goals. Data thus gathered are employed 
to expedite registration. If the information warrants, entering stu- 
dents may be required to enroll in Psychology of Study and Group 
Guidance. Here the student can get better acquainted with himself, 
his interests, and his abilities. He can develop study skills and ex- 
plore his interests and abilities. These courses are taught by teacher- 
counselors and provide opportunity for individual as well as group 
guidance. Other students may be required to enroll in another psy- 
chology course, Problems of Vocational Adjustment, if a need is in- 
dicated. Approximately 40 percent of the entering students take one 
of these two. Among the test results with which the student gets ac- 
quainted are the Kuder Preference Record, the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, the Cooperative English 
Test, and a locally-designed Arithmetic Fundamentals test. 

Contra Costa Junior College reports, “Student personnel is the 
central core of our program here. We are a new college, and we have 
selected our faculty strictly on the basis of the orientation each has 
made to the needs of the individual students.”’ At West Contra Costa 
the dean of student personnel acts in a joint capacity, with respon- 
sibility for both guidance and curriculum. This plan is another ex- 
ample of the recognition California junior colleges are giving to the 
contributions which the guidance and counseling staff are uniquely 
qualified to make to curriculum building and program planning. 

Along with the belief that the faculty must know and be concerned 
with student needs is an equally strong belief at Contra Costa College 
that “‘students should be taught to help themselves rather than be told 
what to do.” Initially the process involves a required course, Psy- 
chology for Effective Living, taught by counselors. In addition to 

teaching this course, the instructor-counselor ordinarily serves as a 
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student’s adviser throughout his stay at the college. A student may, 
however, change his counselor if he wishes. 

Entering students are given a series of tests prior to entry. Before 
registration a confidential appraisal is also made of the socioeconomic 
backgrounds and of the health histories. Test results, anecdotal rec- 
ords, case conferences, advice of the school physician, and other in- 
formation are available to the teacher-counselor. Although all faculty 
members participate in the guidance program, instructors who are 
designated as counselors are qualified by training to give specialized 
counseling in the formation of educational and vocational plans, in 
the solution of financial difficulties, in meeting social and personal 
problems, and in settling academic difficulties. 

In the guidance programs of the junior colleges described, both in- 
dividual and group guidance have been developed. For the most part 
group work has centered in psychology courses. At John Muir, a 
four-year junior college, the course employed for group guidance is 
the required freshman (grade eleven) core course in English—United 
States History—Guidance. This course provides the base for the total 
upper division program. An instructor-counselor in this course de- 
scribes it as follows: 

As the basic or introductory course in the Division of Humanities, 
English—United States History develops three main strands of experience: 
the two subject-matter fields, and guidance that is personal-social, scho- 
lastic, and vocational. 

The guidance emphasis in the course involves much more than testing. It 
includes: 

I. Getting acquainted with the school .... 

II. Learning to know one’s self... . 

III. Learning more about the world of work .... 

IV. Learning to plan one’s future education in the light of present needs, 
interests, ambitions—and capacities and limitations... . 

V. Learning to study and work better with small and larger groups, and 
alone, mn class and out. 


The subject matter covered is intended to be a functional approach 
to communications and social studies. The guidance value of this core 
course is evidenced by reports of the “special fields’ counselors, to 
whom the twelfth grade students are assigned according to their par- 
ticular fields of interest. These counselors report that students who 
have taken the core course seem more sure of themselves, and are 
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better informed as to what they want and need in the way of further 
schoo] experience than are transfer students. 

From instructors come reports that greater maturity, more self- 
reliance, and generally better behavior seem to come about at least 
in part from having taken the core work. Meetings of the staff teach- 
ing the core course reveal concern for students with acute problems. 
Case histories are discussed against a background of communications 
and social studies. For example, one discerning teacher reported that 
she had noticed a boy in class, silent, withdrawing, thin-faced, tense, 
and worried. Alerted by this observation to his being a youngster 
with apparently acute problems, she watched him in the halls and on 
the campus. She found he wandered always alone and aimlessly. On 
one occasion when he approached a small group, their action was 
immediate and hostile, one of them saying, ‘“Scram, don’t you know 
when you aren’t wanted?” Her interest led to a series of guidance 
interviews with the youth and to conferences with his parents. These 
revealed that he was an adopted son, often rejected, sometimes left 
alone at home for weeks at a time while the parents were on trips. 
The parents declared that they felt they had “‘drawn a bad egg”’ and 
that nothing could be done about him. They said he both lied and stole. 
He had in fact been in trouble with the police over breaking into some 
homes but had only been reprimanded. As a result of counseling, a 
marked change for the better took place between the parents and 
the youngster, and between the youngster and his classmates. He 
was elected chairman of a student committee, participated more and 
more in class activities and discussion, and rapidly lost many of his 
tensions. The teacher’s prognosis was for further steady improve- 
ment both at home and in school. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


In the preceding pages the varying organization of selected guid- 
ance programs in California junior colleges has been described. Em- 
phasis has been placed upon organization and process. Recognition 
has been given to the fact that one type of organization and program 
is found workable in one junior college—and an entirely different 
type in another. Obviously the guidance program of a college must be 
based upon its particular objectives, philosophy, and resources. Vary- 
ing types of programs inevitably result. Regardless of organization 
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or particular features there are, however, six functions which must 
be served if student personnel services are to make their optimum 
contribution to the general education of students: 

1. Assemble information regarding students—their background, 

~ interests, abilities, needs, problems, and goals. 

2. Make information regarding students available for use by staff 
members and by students themselves. 

2.1. In counseling and guidance 
2.2. In teaching 
2.3. In curriculum building 

3. Aid the individual student to understand himself, his strengths, 
weaknesses, problems, and interests. 

4. Aid him to establish valid goals and to develop realistic plans 
to achieve these goals. 

5. Aid him to evaluate his progress toward his goals and adjust 
them and his plans to new conditions and situations. 

6. Aid him to bridge the gap between the high school and junior 
college and between the junior college and post-junior-college 
life, whether that consist of employment and/or further school- 
ing. 

1. Assemble information regarding students. Information regarding 
students individually and.collectively is essential in planning and 
building a program of general education. If a curriculum, including 
courses, extraclass activities, and guidance, is to be built on the basis 
of student characteristics and needs, it is obviously essential to assem- 
ble appropriate information on their background, experiences, abili- 
ties, interests, needs, and goals. Such information is also, of course, 
essential in counseling individual students. Among methods which 
California junior colleges use in gathering information regarding stu- 
dents are the following: 


Cumulative records 

Interviews with new or prospective students 
Autobiographies 

Questionnaires 

Tests and inventories 

Case studies 


Jt must, of course, be recognized that not all of the above sources 
of information can be adapted to all junior college situations. ‘The 
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list may, however, be suggestive to college guidance staffs which 
are concerned with developing an adequate basis not only for their 
particular programs, but also for the total curriculum of the college. 

2. Make information regarding students available for use by staff 
members and by students themselves. \f information regarding students 
is permitted to collect dust in files, the work of collection and filing 
represents wasted time. In this connection the observation has been 
made: ‘‘Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties with records in the 
counseling program has been a sort of pack-rat habit of keeping them 
for the sake of keeping them. . . . The rea] test of record usefulness 
is the dinginess of the folder corner used to take it from the files. 
Clean records are unused records.’’® 

Making other than confidential information regarding students 
_ available for use involves at least three steps. 

First, keep records and information about individual students in a 
central location which is readily available to faculty members and, 
when appropriate, to the students themselves. 

Second, distribute to the entire faculty summary data regarding 
all students at the college, including such items as age, sex, and re- 
sults of aptitude, achievement, and interest tests, educational and vo- 
‘ cational plans. 

Third, provide, to the greatest extent possible, teachers with in- 
formation regarding their individual students. At times this is done 
by individual notes, through individual conferences, through encour- 
aging teachers to use mutual files, or through sending instructors se- 
lected and carefully interpreted data (such as reading test scores and 
scores on tests of academic intelligence, for example) regarding all 
of their students. 

Information regarding students can and must be used not only as 
a basis for counseling and individualizing instruction, but also as a 
basis for college-wide program building, the formulation of adminis- 
trative policies and practices, and the public relations activities. 

3. Aid the individual student to understand himself. Aiding each stu- 
dent to come to an understanding of himself is one of the most im- 
portant functions the junior college can perform in its general educa- 
tion program. Unless the student knows and recognizes his particular 
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abilities in a framework of society’s needs and requirements, he may 
become frustrated by following avenues of work and study for which 
he is not adapted and neglect areas in which he is particularly well 
qualified. Reference has already been made to a variety of methods 
used in aiding students to come to such a self-understanding: counsel- 
ing interviews, profiles or rating forms, orientation courses or courses 
in psychology. Aiding the student to know himself cannot, of course, 
be finally accomplished by any single activity or process. Self-dis- 
covery is a long-term continuing process of many facets in which 
classroom instructors, fellow students, and parents participate. The 
guidance program does, however, have primary responsibility for 
seeing that this function is served. 

4. Aid the student to establish valid goals and to develop realistic plans 
to achieve these goals. Unless young people reach a satisfying choice 
of a vocation and plans for training, the fears and doubts of a war- 
threatened world may well shake their confidence and their belief, 
both in themselves and in our society. The choice of an occupation, 
whether it be law, merchandising, stenography, auto mechanics, 
homemaking, or any of the other more than 42,000 different occu- 
pations in our nation, becomes a factor of basic importance to the life 
and therefore to the general education of each student. An occupation ° 
is not simply a matter of earning a living. One’s occupation condi- 
tions to a considerable degree his family life, friends, environment, 
off-the-job activities, and outlook. Choosing a vocation which is not 
adapted to one’s interests and abilities dooms one to frustration and 
insecurity and to failure to reach such basic goals of general educa- 
tion and of life as family happiness, personal adjustment, effective 
human relations, and sound and active citizenship. 

In a statement addressed to junior college students, James H. Bed- 
ford, of Glendale College, stresses the importance of choosing a vo- 
cation. 

The most important decision you will be called upon to make during your 
lifetime will be your choice of an occupation. It will determine largely 
what happiness and success you will achieve in life. It will decide how you 
spend most of your waking hours during your lifetime. It will influence your 
whole outlook upon life. In choosing an occupation you determine many 
things that involve your happiness and satisfaction in life. Your friends will 


probably come from among your business associates. ‘The home you make, 
the community in which you live, the standard of living that you will main- 
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tain, the recreation you pursue, and the environment in which your children 
will grow up, will depend largely upon your choice of a vocation. . . . Your 
outlook on life, your mental and emotional attitudes, your sympathies and 
prejudices, even your political opinions, are determined to a large degree 
by your occupation. ... Although problems of the working world may 
have occupied only a small place in your school life, you will find that they 
take the center of the stage immediately upon graduation.’ 


There is much evidence of need to aid students in establishing 
valid goals and plans for achieving them, based upon their abilities 
and interests matched with jobs by occupational family, field, and 
level. Part of the evidence lies in the not unusual situation in one Cali- 
fornia junior college, in which 75 percent of the entering students in- 
dicated their intention of continuing their education beyond junior 
college graduation and planned their program of studies in con- 
formity with these intentions. As a matter of fact, however, only 32 
percent of the students actually did continue their formal schooling 
beyond junior college. Here is typified a situation in which either the 
goals of students or plans for achieving them were not devised real- 
istically. Here is a situation in which students are spending the major 
part of their time pursuing a program not patterned to their needs 
and hence wasteful of time, money, and effort. Here is a situation in 
which is epitomized for many students the frustrations inherent in 
striving for goals in false directions or far beyond their particular 
capacity. | 

Moreover, in addition to the obviously bad effects, this process 
makes for bad public relations which can, for instance, put a junior 
college in jeopardy of losing public confidence and support for needed 
developments. A prominent layman expressed one of several points 
of view when he said, “If your college doesn’t get the students into 
a proper slot, you’re wasting your time, their time, and a lot of the 
taxpayer's money.” A biased and naive view, perhaps, but significant 
nonetheless. 

California junior colleges use a variety of approaches to aid stu- 
dents establish goals and develop realistic plans for achieving them. 
Both a group-guidance method, as in the psychology and core courses 
referred to above, and an individual counseling approach are used. An 


7 Bedford, Your Future Job (Glendale, Calif.; Society for Occupational Research, 
1950), p. 1. 
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increasing number of colleges are singling out vocational goals and 
planning for particular attention. At Glendale College, for example, 
the course in Occupational Planning is planned to achieve the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) an understanding of one’s aptitudes and abili- 
ties; (2) a broad survey of vocational opportunities; (3) an intensive 
study of some occupational field in which the student has discovered 
his interest and ability; (4) exploratory experiences ...; (5) indi- 
vidual counseling when needed; and (6) a vocational plan covering at 
least the next five years. 

In order to achieve these goals the course is organized under four 
main headings: (1) testing, (2) self-analysis, (3) occupational ex- 
ploration, and (4) occupational planning. 

Included in the testing program are such instruments as Kuder 
Preference Record, Otis Quick-Scoring Intelligence Test, Minne- 
sota Paper Form Board, Survey of Working Speed and Accuracy, 
Study Habits Inventory, and Bell Adjustment Inventory. Additional 
or different tests or inventories are used as indicated by particular 
interests, concerns, problems or plans, either of a group or of indi- 
vidual students. 

In California junior colleges, group vocational planning is typically 
supplemented by individual counseling. When information regarding 
specific vocations is needed, students are not merely referred to 
books, which quickly become out of date, but to up-to-date magazine 
articles, government brochures, and pamphlets. Pasadena City Col- 
lege has a notably extensive and continually refreshed collection of 
such materials in the college library. Santa Maria and Compton are 
among the colleges which have occupational libraries located in the 
counseling suites of the colleges. These collections, which supple- 
ment those in the central libraries, have the advantage of availability 
and convenience for counselors and students. This factor alone fre- 
quently stimulates the interests of students in areas of which they 
may previously have been only vaguely aware. 

Printed materials regarding vocations are typically supplemented 
by motion pictures, interviews, visits to various industries, and, in 
many California junior colleges, by actual work experience. Stockton 
College requires work experience for graduation. The catalogue 
reads: ‘‘Work experience is considered to be a vital element of edu- 
cation of all youth because of its value in helping to decide what oc- 
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cupation to pursue, as well as for its specific training in the occupa- 
tion, and for the opportunity to understand how adult affairs are 
managed.” 

At San Mateo Junior College work experience is not required but 
is made available ‘in conjunction with all departments of the college.” 
Students desiring related employment enroll in a course in which they 
may earn from one to seven and one-half units of credit. Particular 
emphasis is given to the correlation of employment experience and 
classroom study for most effective vocational training and guidance. 

Several colleges report full-fledged apprentice or cooperative edu- 
cation plans. Representative of such plans is that at Long Beach City 
College. Here the student is employed full time in business, industry, 
or service jobs, and enrolls in addition for not more than eight hours 
of related instruction per week. Or he may work half time and enroll 
in classes for an equal period. Other California junior colleges offer 
similar combinations of work experience, study, and guidance. The 
fields most commonly covered are: accounting, advertising, merchan- 
dising, real estate, building trades, electronics. In such programs it 
has been found that the guidance value of carefully selected work 
experience can scarcely be overestimated. 

5. Aid the student to evaluate his progress toward his goals and adjust 
them and his plans to new conditions and situations. Evaluation of stu- 
dent progress which relies solely upon a group program of measure- 
ment is doomed to failure. Evaluation of progress must be made also 
on the basis of the specific goals of each individual student and a 
consideration of the progress he is making toward each aspect of 
them. Individual counseling conferences are an important factor in 
assessment. These conferences are based, not simply upon grades 
and the results of tests but also on the student’s own repeated ap- 
praisal of his progress and development, as well as on the counselor’s 
estimate of a number of factors not as yet readily and accurately 
measurable, such as value attachments, attitudes, and language be- 
havior observed in a face-to-face situation. 

6. Aid the student to bridge the gap between the high school and junior 
college, and between the junior college and post-junior-college life, 
whether that consists of employment and/or further schooling. Later, in 
chapter xvi, will be discussed relationships between the junior col- 
lege and the high school and between the junior college and the senior 
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college. Reference will be made to plans and processes for bridging 
the gap between high school and junior college, some of these being 
initiated as early as the junior high school. Orientation courses, as 
one technique, have been referred to earlier. Reference will be made 
to follow-up studies of the success of junior college transfers at senior 
colleges, and to counseling conferences with junior college graduates 
during their residence at a senior college. All of these relationships 
are clearly important aspects of a total guidance program in any jun- 
ior college. 

Since the majority of junior college students do not continue their 
schooling but enter directly into employment, the junior college has 
particular responsibilities for aiding the student bridge the gap be- 
tween formal schooling and employment. Larger California junior 
colleges, recognizing this responsibility, maintain placement offices 
which aid students to secure employment both part-time while in at- 
tendance and threshold post-college jobs. These offices also serve 
community employers by helping them to secure qualified personnel. 
_ In smaller colleges, which cannot afford a full-time specialist, place- 
mene is typically a responsibility of one or more counselors, subject- 
field department heads, and, in the smallest colleges, of the adminis- 
trative head. Even in the larger institutions, however, the whole task 
of placement cannot, of course, rest solely on the placement office or 
staff. Work of advisory boards, contacts made by instructors and 
students during work experience, contacts during career conferences 
and field trips, these and varied additional techniques may be and are 
used by staff members and students. 


CONTRIBUTION OF GUIDANCE TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


In the pages of this chapter the contributions of guidance to general 
education have been referred to repeatedly. At times reference has 
been made to such specific goals as developing a balanced personal 
and social adjustment; achieving a satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment; maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his 
family, and his community; developing a set of sound moral and spir- 
itual values by which he guides his life. 

An effective guidance program, to be sure, does contribute to these 
and to other goals of general education. Simply on the basis of these 
contributions guidance merits a position of basic importance in the 
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general education program. The way in which the guidance program 
undergirds general education rests, however, upon an even more se- 
cure foundation than that comprised by its contribution to the achieve- 
ment of these specific goals. 

By assembling and making available information regarding students; 
by making staff members aware of the problems, abilities, goals, and inter- 
ests of individual students; by giving the administration data upon which 
to base sound policy and procedures, the guidance program can provide a 
motivating force and directional focus for the entire general education 
program. 

The general education program must be based upon the character- 
istics of youth and of the society in which they live. If well-wrought 
and operated, with administrative, faculty, and public attention 
focused on factual data regarding youth and their community, the 
guidance program will give direction, force, and substance to the to- 
tal work and service of all concerned. 


CHAPTER V 


Psychology and Personal Adjustment 


HROUGHOUT the centuries man has yearned to achieve ever 
Ss insight into his own personality, his thinking, behavior, 

feelings, and actions. Perhaps the earliest recorded principle of 
education was the ancient Greek dictum, ‘Know thyself.” The 
psyche has become, to modern man, of even greater importance than 
the soma, although their interdependence is not denied. In America 
today the talk of people at all levels, from the most casual to the 
most profound, is beset with references to “personality.” Every- 
thing from women’s gowns and cosmetics to “‘contented cows”’ is 
cast in the frame of personality reference. Advertising builds upon 
it. Numerous best sellers deal with how personality can win friends, 
influence people, cure disease, give peace of mind, develop maturity, 
increase sales, raise social prestige, and protect from the evils of 
malodor. 


Tue IMPorRTANCE OF PsycHOLOGY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


At the higher levels of man’s thought and action, vast research 
funds and some of the finest brains of America and of the world have 
been directed on the vast complex of the growth and development of 
human personalities in all their multiform variations. In the upper 
reaches of our universities, the study of the human personality has 
been stepped up in intensity, especially during the past three dec- 
ades. We have had, with usual American ingenuity and freedom, 
the flowering of ‘‘rat’” psychology, physiological psychology, be- 
haviorist psychology, Gestalt psychology, and, more recently still, 
various hybrids of all of them with an infusion of Freudian and neo- 
Freudian psychology. As is inevitable, the experimentation of the 
graduate and upper divisions in this field has moved by slow down 
draft into the lower-division work of the colleges and into the high 
schools. It has been stimulated by and combined with the work in 
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counseling and guidance and other fields, related by the fact that they 
deal with human beings and their ways. 

Within the growing concept and operation of exploratory work in 
general education, psychology has naturally assumed an outstanding 
role. The President’s Commission on Higher Education states the 
following as one of its goals of general education: “To attain a satis- 
factory emotional and social adjustment.” The following is included 
in the goals of general education accepted for the Study reported by 
this volume: ‘‘Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment, ’’ 
and ‘“‘Maintaining good mental and physical health.” 

In essence, of course, the contributions of psychology lie at the 
very core of many goals of general education. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to explore some of the applications in the junior colleges 
of California of this great seeking after man’s understanding of him- 
self and others. It is obvious, of course, that these relate to, are a part 
of, and contribute to student guidance and counseling. 


VARYING PRACTICES IN PsycCHOLOGY CouURSES 


Perhaps no courses in the curriculum of California junior colleges 
bear more diverse meanings or perform more different functions than 
those labeled ‘“‘psychology.”’ 

On the one hand, when the purpose of the introductory course is 
to parallel that of the university and to be used for transfer credit, the 
instructor is torn as to whether to stress animal experimentation, 
physiological psychology, behaviorism, or Gestalt concepts and at- 
tack. Some teach it one way, some another. 

On the other hand, when the purpose is the development of stu- 
dent self-understanding and adjustment, psychology may also be 
taught in even more and different ways. In many cases it is used pri- 
marily for group guidance (see chapter 1v), both vocational and edu- 
cational. In such instances the course may serve as the central or- 
ganization for administering aptitude and achievement tests, and per- 
sonality and interest scales. To testing is added a guided introduction 
to occupational information and to such concepts as “‘job families,”’ 
occupational “‘fields and levels.”’ The chief aim in such courses is to 
prepare all students for later individual counseling on the realistic 
choice of an occupation and to ready each of them for a clearheaded 
decision as to the kind and length of further schooling needed to pre- 
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pare for a career. Infused into these various patterns of teaching is, 
frequently, a considerable body of textual psychological material 
generally slanted towards human development and personal adjust- 
ment of college-age youth and centering upon the important personal 
problems of late adolescents and young adults. 

In such courses the student’s adjustment to colJege work may be 
facilitated; his choice of an occupation may be guided toward reality 
and achievability; his effectiveness as an emotionally stable individ- 
ual may be enhanced; his usefulness as a member of a family may be 
pointed up; and his understanding of the beings about him—his fel- 
low men—may be clarified and his relationships with them improved. 
The probable superiority of student-oriented courses lies in the fact 
that they center upon self-understanding and insight into relation- 
ships with others. This kind of knowledge, attitude, and behavior 
lies at the heart of the human happiness and life efficiency toward 
which general education most clearly aims. 

Apparently because most junior college administrators and teach- 
ers agree with the philosophy of general education courses being 
largely elective under guidance, few of the courses in the broad area 
of psychology and personal adjustment are required. In only five in- 
stitutions is the course Personal Adjustment or Personal and Social 
Adjustment required. In three more, general psychology is put in 
this bracket. Elective offerings in this field are, however, quite rich 
and their number appears to be increasing. In order of frequency, 
these are: 


1. General psychology 


Courses with this title ordinarily are patterned after such a senior 
college course as Psychology 1A offered at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Seldom designed to perform a guidance func- 
tion, this course is required by three junior colleges for graduation 
and. is recommended by one other. The University of California, 
Los Angeles, catalogue description of this course reads, ‘“Considera- 
tion of facts and principles pertaining to the topics of perception, 
imagination, thought, feeling, and emotion leading to the problems 
of experimental psychology, and the topics of intelligence and per- 
sonality.” 
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2. Personal and social adjustment 


Such courses, sometimes called Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment and sometimes Personal Development, frequently provide a 
basis for group and individual guidance. 

Notice the variability in descriptions of such courses: 

Practical applications of the principles of psychology in the fields of per- 
sonality adjustment and mental health. Special attention is given to learning 
skills, emotional problems, social behavior, and problems of adult life... . 
[Citrus Junior College] 


Personality, its concept and technique of analysis. The process of changing 


behavior, making and breaking habits, etc... . [East Los Angeles Junior 
College] 
This course is designed to help the student help himself. . . . Study areas in- 


clude adjustment of the individual to himself, to others, to school, to a 
vocation, to a philosophy of life. Counseling and guidance are correlated 
activities. . . . [E] Camino College] 


Principles of psychology are applied in understanding human relationships 
and in developing social adaptability. Skills in getting along with others. . . . 
[Hartnell College] 


This course is designed to give a survey of fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples and their application to problems in college and later life. . . . [Los 
Angeles Valley Junior College] 


A course to assist the first year student in adjusting to college experience; 
study habits; vocational guidance; introduction to psychological principles 
whereby he may gain insights and grow toward maturity of personality. ... 
[San Diego Junior College] 


3. Child psychology (child care and development) 


This course is offered by the psychology departments of several 
junior colleges. In a few colleges somewhat similar courses are of- 
fered in the home economics or home arts divisions under such titles 
as: Pre-School Child, Child Care and Development, and Child Guid- 
ance. A few of these will be reported in chapter vu. 


4. Orientation and occupational planning 


Frequently introduction to college life, instruction in how to study, 
and group vocational guidance are combined in courses designated by 
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such titles as College and Life, or General Studies. Other variations 
which include vocational orientation are found in several colleges un- 
der such titles as Choosing Your Life Work, or Educational and Vo- 
cational Planning. A few descriptions follow: 


This course is designed to give entering freshmen a working knowledge of 
the psychological principles of learning, help him recognize and adjust to 
demands of college study, and help him improve learning skills. . . . [Fuller- 
ton Junior College—College Study Techniques] 


The fundamental purpose of this course is to furnish students assistance in 
making the best possible adjustment to college life and the world of work. 
... Lests, inventories, and the like are used. [College of Marin—Educa- 
tional and Vocational Planning] 


Psychological tests and their interpretation, occupations, college curricula 
and objectives, extracurricular and academic opportunities .. . . [Santa Ana 
College—Orientation] 


Introduction to college environment; campus, college traditions, organiza- 


tions, social life, conduct and dress, time budget, etc. . . . [Santa Ana Col- 
lege—College Environment, 14 unit course required for all entering women] 


Lectures given by specialists on various topics of vital interest to students 
including: an explanation of the place of the junior college in education; 
general school regulations; use of the library; talks by student leaders; lec- 
tures on reading and studying; facts concerning vocations; commercial op- 
portunities; trades and industries; university requirements; and personal 
and social adjustment. .. . [Compton College—Orientation, required for 
all 13th grade students new to the college] 


General school regulations, graduation and university transfer requirements, 
library, note taking, elementary research, term papers, psychology of learn- 
ing and study, function of the junior college . . . . [Antelope Valley Junior 
College—Orientation, required for all thirteenth-year students] 
5. Leadership training; student government and leadership; and group 
dynamics 

These are sometimes required for student body officers and or- 
ganization leaders.! 


6. Other courses 


The following list of titles other than those considered above gives 
further evidence of the range of choice possible in this general area. 


1 For a further discussion of these courses, see chapter xm, 
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General education values seem to be inherent in most, if not all, of 
them: 


Survey of Psychology 

Applied Psychology 

Mental Hygiene 

Fields of Psychology 

Application of Psychology to Human Affairs 
Psychology Applied to Business and Industry 
Psychological Orientation 

Psychological Measurements 

Psychology for Police Officers 

Psychology for Nurses 

Psychology in Everyday Living 

Adolescent Psychology 

Psychological Aspects of Crime 

Psychology of Occupational and Social Behavior 
Personality 

Problems in Psychology 

Industrial Psychology 

Psychological ‘Testing in Industry 

Abnormal Psychology 

Personal and Community Hygiene 
Psychology of Personal Efficiency 


It is important to recognize that such courses as Psychology for 
Police Officers and Psychology for Nurses are typically not narrow 
and specialized. Rather they are courses in which the particular voca- 
tional interests and plans of students are used as a motivational basis 
for teaching the facts and concepts of psychology. 


CoursEs IN ACTION 


Course titles, catalogue descriptions, and stated objectives of psy- 
chology courses are not enough to give an adequate picture of the 
kinds of effective work being done in a number of California junior 
colleges. Therefore, the following examples are presented in greater 
detail: 


San Francisco City College } 

“We've got to find out what’s troubling them—and then do some- 
thing about it!”’ 

This view was taken by a teacher-counselor at San Francisco City 
College in describing the underlying philosophy of the course Psy- 
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chology of Personal Adjustment, for which any student in the college 
may enroll. It largely enrolls second-semester students ‘“‘who are 
aware that they have problems in the field of personal adjustment, 
and who are able and willing to seek help in solving them.” 
The instructor responsible for initiating the course reports: 

In teaching this course we use the personal problems of students as a spring- 
board. At the present time it’s the draft—the young men worried about 
whether or not they’Il go into the Army. Should they join or shouldn’t they? 
The young women are worried about what they will do if the men go 
away. Should they find jobs? Should they go on with their schooling? Should 
they too join some branch of the services? 


Expressions of such problems, vital everyday issues, came out of a 
survey conducted by the instructors who asked, “‘What do you con- 
sider the greatest problems facing young adults at the present time?” 

The answers: 


The future—what to do about it—what is it going to do about us? In 
young men, the war—in young women, the decision of marriage or career, 


Choosing a life’s work. ... 
Finding a mate... . 
Facing the world in general as it stands today (wars, atom bomb, etc.). 


This course is reputed to be one of the most popular at the college. 
Students state they take it because of recommendations by their 
friends or their counselors, or because they want to know more about 
themselves, or because they have a general interest in psychology. 

Members of the class represent a cross section of the student body. 
Perhaps a more heterogeneous group could not be found. The ages 
range from seventeen to sixty years. Usually there is about an equal 
number of men and women. The academic ability runs the gamut. 
There have been as many as six distinct races and nine major religious 
groups represented in a single section. 

Herbert Carroll’s book, Mental Hygiene,? is presently used to 
structure class discussions. Although the following outline indicates 
the general organization of the course, it is important to bear in mind 
that both content and method vary with the needs and wishes of each 
section: 


2 Herbert A. Carroll, Mental Hygiene (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947). 
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I. Why a course in personal adjustment for college students? 
a) Extent of problem of mental and emotional health 
b) Nature and frequency of behavior disorders in college 
c) The adult approach to personal adjustment 
II. Motivation of human behavior 
III. Needs, drives, stimuli for our behavior 
a) Dr. Carroll’s four basic needs: emotional security, mastery, 
status, physical satisfactions 
b) Dr. Norman Fenton’s needs.® 
c) Our needs as we see them 
IV. Learning behavior disorders 
V. Adjusting to frustration 
VI. Psychoneuroses and functional psychoses 
VII. Understanding individual differences 
VIII. Our personal adjustment in the school and community 
IX. Regaining and maintaining good mental health 


Especially pertinent assignments and experiences typically pro- 
vided in the course include: 


1. The autobiography. 
2. Following the discussion of emotional security as one of our basic 
needs, the assignment was given: “List the factors about the campus 
which tend to add to your feelings of emotional security.” 
3. Special reports including dramatizations or skits on social etiquette. 
This usually follows discussion of status as a basic need. 
a) Giving and receiving introductions 
b) Being an interesting conversationalist 
c) Manners in a night club or at a dance 
d) Proper conduct when older people are involved 
4. Class discussion regarding religious beliefs—philosophy of life— 
—-standards to live by 
a) A Mohammedan student began his remarks with “I am not a 
Christian, but. ...”’ The undertones as he made that remark 
were the beginnings of a real learning situation. 

b) San Francisco’s large Catholic population presents the problem 
of interfaith marriages. The possible complications involved are 
discussed. 


Various sections of this course are taught by other instructors. 
Each is free to develop his version to fit his own capacities and the 
needs of his students. For example, one instructor is using three of 
the Science Research Associates Life Adjustment Booklets in the 


8 Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice (Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), p. 173. 
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course: Getting Along with Others,t Understanding Sex,’ and Under- 
standing Yourself.® This teacher describes student reactions to the 
booklets: : 


They complained they cannot keep them handy for re-reading because their 
parents, sisters, brothers, and friends are forever borrowing them. The sup- 
ply in the bookstore was exhausted before all the students in the class were 
able to get copies. This happened because some of the students were re- 
quested by their families and friends to buy copies for them. 


In describing her class procedure, this instructor continued: 


From the beginning I attempted to establish a “give and take’ relationship 
among the students. Volunteers expressed in general terms why they regis- 
tered for the course and what types of problems they would like to discuss. 
Each student was asked to hand in a paper, signed or not, covering the 
questions and problems which he or she would like to have included in the 
curriculum. ... 


It is clear that this course fits into the general pattern of courses 
described in chapter Iv in which counseling is developed on the basis 
of courses which are taught by members of the counseling staff 
who ordinarily have the students in their classes as their assigned 
counselees. 


Santa Monica City College 


The Psychology of Educational and Vocational Adjustment is re- 
quired for all entering students at Santa Monica City College. This 
course is of special interest because of the battery of tests which are 
administered and the extent to which these are related to group and 
individual counseling. Tests given include: 


American Council on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen 

Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 

United States Employment Service General Aptitude Test Battery (for 
a limited number of students) 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (for a limited number of students) 

Kuder Preference Record (Vocational) 

Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory (for a limited number of students) 


4 Helen Shackter, Getting Along with Others (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949). 

6 Lester A. Kirkendall, Understanding Sex (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1947). 

6 William Menninger, Understanding Yourself (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1948). 
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Wrenn Study Habits Inventory 

California Test of Personality: A profile of personal and social adjust- 
ment 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test 

Santa Monica City College Mathematics Achievement Test 


Bakersfield College 


The introduction to the workbook-text-syllabus used in Orienta- 
tion, a one-unit, required course at Bakersfield College, depicts the 
general education values to be expected: 


This course is to assist you in adjusting to college life. In it you are en- 
couraged to set up and evaluate your college and life goals. The lectures, dis- 
cussions, tests, and projects are planned to assist you in getting the most 
from your experiences in college. 


The course provides for self-appraisal through self-study and meas- 
urement and aids in planning college courses and future vocational 
training. It is usually taught by instructors in the area of the student’s 
major interest. Groups are assigned to sections on the basis of such 
interests. The class schedule includes the following: 


General orientation 

Minnesota clerical and mechanical tests 

Personality tests 

Factors affecting success in an occupation 

Strong Vocational Interest Tests 

What have you to offer? Report on aptitude tests 
Effective learning—Wrenn Study Habits Inventory 
Job satisfaction 

What do you want to get from college? 

What it takes to make good in college 

Educational planning 

College and university requirements and scheduling 


Stockton College 


Psychology 1B, Mental Hygiene, at Stockton College is described 
as follows by an instructor: 


This course aims, first, to strip some of the basic principles and concepts 
of psychology of their abstract phraseology and in a straightforward way 
help the student to see how these phenomena apply to him and to his friends 
and acquaintances; and, second, to get the student to analyze himself by 
doing some chronological autobiographical thinking and by taking a series 
of tests and drawing a psychogram of the results. 
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After looking at some features of his personality and at some of his reac- 
tions to educational experience, the student is asked to attempt to view him- 
self as a whole. Since mental health is based on self-understanding and on the 
formation of certain mental habits and the elimination of others, students 
are advised that ever-changing adjustment is a rewarding job of and for life. 

No particular form of good adjustment is set up as more desirable than 
any other form. The student is, however, asked to look at his efficiency in 
dealing with his environment, to question whether his is an adequate per- 
spective of life, whether his energies are efficiently used, and whether his 
motives and emotional patterns are such that he can profit from failures 
as well as successes. 

The instructor assumes that insight into self-appraisal and appraisal by 
others are concomitant and that both are essential. Hence, an effort is made 
to get the student to appraise his behavior in both ways. The instructor be- 
lieves a student can achieve mental health by increasing his versatility, 
resiliency, ability to control his own behavior, and progress in adjusting 
to others, and by never forgetting that there are many kinds of normality 
relative to a particular culture, status, age, sex, type of personality, and age 
or time in which one lives. 


In describing some of the procedures used in the course, the in- 
structor explained that some group work on problems is undertaken 
and reports of findings are given orally to the class. “One instance of 
this,”’ she said, “is the study of current fiction in which personality 
is portrayed. Each group of five or six students made the selection of 
the fiction and formulated the method of presenting it.” “Another 
group project centered around the problem of disciplining children,” 
she continued. “‘For this study there were only two groups and each 
interviewed teachers; one group obtained high school and college, 
the other elementary teachers.’”’ In addition, each student listed the 
courses he had taken up to the current semester and attempted to 
evaluate each on the basis of the extent to which it fitted his needs. 
He wrote a report in which he cited examples from his own experi- 
ence, illustrating the interaction of physical and mental hygiene. 


Orange Coast College 


A required course with a traditional title and number, Introduc- 
tory Psychology, at Orange Coast College, breaks with tradition 
and offers something more than the parallel course at the state uni- 
versity in that it provides opportunity for group counseling and in- 
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dividual conferences and is geared closely with the student personnel 
program of the college. The instructor of the course becomes the 
student’s adviser. 

The course outline follows: 


I. Introduction: what psychology is and is not, methods and objectives 
IJ. Understanding ourselves and others: heredity, maturation, individual 
differences, emotions, motivation 
III. Personal adjustment: what adjustment means, importance of early emo- 
tional development, conflicts and frustrations, how to change unhealthy 
adjustment patterns 
IV. Social adjustment: making and keeping friends; building a successful 
marriage; enlightened social participation 
V. Vocational adjustment: why men work; getting the right person for 
the right job, landing the job, ways to keep a job 


Comments by students point up the success of the course: 


Now I know that I am a normal person and that the troubles I have are 
shared by many others. 


One day my mother had an extra hard day. When my sister and I came 
home from school, she more or less ‘‘took it out on us.”’ Before this course 
we probably would have gotten quite mad at her, but instead we let her 
talk it out. When she finally finished, we began telling her all about what 
happened at school that day, and she became completely relaxed. 


I have a better understanding of my father. I can see how he uses aggres- 
sion, identification, scapegoating, and other unhealthy adjustments, which 
I know better than to try to change. 


I understand now why I had a headache the morning of an English test. 
I realize now that there is no harm in admitting that you are wrong. 


. . . instead of always blaming people, I now try to understand why they 
act the way they do. 


I have learned that you don’t have to be crazy to go to a psychiatrist. 


I am trying to praise my children for things that they do within their 
range of abilities and not to expect behavior of which they are not yet 
capable. 


PROBLEMS AND PROMISES 


The importance of the contributions of psychology to man’s un- 
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derstanding of himself and of others cannot be overlooked. It is in 
this context that an attempt has been made in this chapter to provide 
a partial listing and description of psychology courses which con- 
tribute richly to the general education of students. Among the out- 
comes to which psychology contributes are these: “Maintaining good 
mental and physical health for himself, his family, and his commu- 
nity,” “Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment,” “‘Un- 
derstanding his interaction with his physical and biological environ- 
ment so that he may better adjust to and improve that environment,”’ 
and ‘‘Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems 
and for the discrimination among values.” 

As junior college instructors develop programs and courses in psy- 
chology, they find both problems and pari A few of each may 
be selected for particular emphasis: 

1. The process of developing and improving ones in courses 
labeled “Psychology”’ in junior colleges of California, rich as it ap- 
pears to be in promise, is nevertheless fraught with difficult prob- 
lems. Some of these are: 

a) One of the most difficult problems 1s that of making courses in psy- 
chology functional and meaningful in terms of the identified needs, 
interests, and concerns of junior college students. Instructors who 
are making the greatest progress in this direction are securing 
data regarding the characteristics of their particular students © 
and are planning instruction on the basis of their findings, in- 
struction which often is integrated with the school’s guidance 
program. 

b) A second major problem may be designated as the “catchall” prob- 
lem. Psychology courses are frequently expected to do too much. \t 
seems clear that only with the greatest difficulty can orienta- 
tion to college, training in the techniques of study, emotional 
control, the concepts and realities of personality development, 
home and family life, and hewing-out of conflicting values a 
philosophy of life, not to mention vocational orientation, be 
taught in a single course for a semester or a year with any re- 
sults but confusion. Not in the least, however, is this to be taken 
as an indictment of the group guidance courses, which, when 
intelligently organized and administered, can aid students to 
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c) 


achieve a significant synthesis of the fields mentioned and can 
in addition perform a needed guidance function. 

A third problem is that of avoiding throwing students into confu- 
sion among “‘brands’” of psychology so that they ask, ““Whom can 
ave believe?’ The behaviorists? The Gestaltists? The physio- 
logical psychologists? The Freudians? Just whom can we be- 
lieve? 

A fourth problem is one which is at the heart of most difficulties in 
general education—adequate instructors. This is a problem of find- 
ing instructors who are themselves wise enough and sufficiently 


- well adjusted to do a clear, realistic, hard-hitting, stimulating 


2 


job of teaching in one of the most important and difficult areas 
of the college curriculum. It is essential that the junior colleges 
make a united effort to persuade the universities to go about the 
business of training selected teachers for this kind of important 
duty. 


Promises in the teaching of psychology may also be found as 


forward-looking administrators, alert instructors, discerning coun- 
selors, and searching students are becoming more and more cognizant 
of the general education potentialities of psychology courses. 

a) Psychology courses, by the nature of their content, are peculiarly fit- 


ted to deal with students with varying needs. Not only can psy- 
chology courses aid students in understanding themselves but 
they can also provide avenues through which actual preventa- 
tive and developmental work may take place. 


b) Ata time when, after reading a few popular books and articles and 


after attending a few lectures, laymen picture themselves as com- 
petent psychologists, psychology courses may serve to give a needed 
perspective and understanding to students. Not only can psychol- 
ogy courses unmask “old wives tales,’ but they can also give 
meaning to psychological terminology so carelessly handled— 
“inferiority complexes,’ “‘neuroses,’”’ and the like. Under ef- 
fective teaching more sophisticated, discriminating, and mature 
adults slowly will be emerging from the psychology classrooms 
of our junior colleges. 

Particularly promising is the practice reported by several qunior col- 
leges of using courses in psychology as the basis for their guidance 


a2 
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and counseling programs. Taught by instructor-counselors, such 
courses can aid students understand themselves, their abilities, 
their temperaments, their interests, and their attitudes; and can 
aid them to project vocational and educational plans on the basis 
of such self-understanding. Conceived thus, a course in psy- 
chology can indeed become a central element in the guidance 
and counseling of students and a vitalizing force in any pro- 
gram in general education. 


CHAPTER VI 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


O NO AREA in the junior college curriculum is assigned as 

much student class time as to health education and physical edu- 

cation. All full-time students with few exceptions are required 
to take physical education during each semester in residence and 
prior to graduation a course in health education, a course ordinarily 
taught by members of the physical education department.! 

These requirements are based not simply on decisions by individ- 
ual junior college faculties, but are required by California law. Typ- 
ically the reason behind the physical education requirement has been 
its contribution to the mental and physical health of students. ‘The 
potentialities in both health areas are great. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PHysIcAL EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENTS TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


Health is, of course, a basic goal of general education, for a student 
could scarcely achieve his other goals without his health. Though the 
health objective is consistently recognized as important in general 
education, physical educators point out that contributions to the 
health of students represent only one of several reasons for taking 
physical education. One California junior college catalogue, for ex- 
ample, states: 


Physical education makes a valuable contribution to the general education 
program. It is of particular importance in the training of the individual to 
be physically strong, alert, and a cooperative, serviceable member of society. 
One of the more important objectives of the physical education program is 
the development of the social personality. While it cannot create character 


1 Some leaders in the field recommend using the term “departments of health education, 
physical education, and recreation.”’ Though this designation has the advantage of identi- 
fying specific functions, it is cumbersome. For that reason the more widely used and 
more simple, though perhaps less accurate, term ‘physical education” is in this chapter 
used to designate a department which ordinarily has responsibilities in the fields of health 
education, physical education, and recreation. 
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traits, it gives opportunity to develop them. Codes of Sportsmanship are 
not only studied but are actually put into practice. During a game players 
are called upon to exhibit courage, cooperation, and loyalty. Emphasis is 
placed upon fair play and respect for officials. Winning and losing are 
common occurrences and an opportunity is given to develop the proper 
attitude toward victory and defeat. One of the most valuable assets, and 
one that should carry over into life, is the ability to keep on without giving 
up even when losing. 

Poise and self-reliance may be developed through dancing and swimming. 
The former is a medium of self-expression, and people have danced and 
found joy in rhythm since history began. It shares with all art the possibility 
of spiritual uplift and emotional outlet. Swimming is also a medium of self- 
expression, and enjoyment of participation is spontaneous and keen regard- 
less of proficiency. The ability to swim gives an individual confidence and 
satisfaction in achievement. 


The staff of the department of physical education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, studied and reported on the goals of 
general education adopted for use in the California Study of General 
Education. The introduction to the report of their study states: 

‘The committees wish to point out the important roles of health education, 
physical education, and recreation in the education of the junior college 
student. These areas are considered as important avenues in general educa- 
tion and a firm belief is held that all three should be included in any study on 
general education.” 


In the report which follows the above introduction, an analysis is 
presented which suggests some of the contributions which health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recreation can make in helping stu- 
dents to achieve the goals of general education, but particularly the 
following: 


Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his family and 
his community 

Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment 

Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family life 

Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and in appreciating 
the creative activities of others 


Among the experiences which students have and which contribute 


2 Department of Physical Education Staff, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Contributions of Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation to the Goals of General 
Education. (Mimeographed; Dept. of Physical Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1951.) 
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to the objectives listed above are the following: [The student] 


Studies the health needs of his family group and determines the resources 
for meeting these needs. 

Implements the above findings. 

Participates in round-table discussions of such problems as dating, going 
steady, falling in love, etc. 

Takes stock of his own health status periodically through appraisal by 
competent health advisers. 

Is guided in becoming aware of and evaluating his own spontaneous be- 
havior, as in a competitive game. ... 

Participates in wide variety of activities including individual and group 
games, and dances from many lands in order to gain skills and to develop 
appreciation for his own unique heritage and that which he shares with 
all mankind. 

Develops physical skills and appreciations to be enjoyed alone and with 
others and on participation and spectator levels. 

Experiences varying degrees of creativity, ranging from creative dance, 
where choreography is the student’s own, to more limited experiences in 
developing game strategy. 

Participates in a variety of recreationally significant activities which expand 
the amount, kind, and depth of personal experiences and lead to widely 
diverse social relationships. 

Brings his interests in leisure-time activities into his home. 

Involves the members of the family in those recreational interests. 

Is introduced to the intricacies of a wide-range of activities so that he may 
discover and develop his own talents and appreciate the efforts and talents 
of others. 


Because of the breadth of the field, a number of leaders are rec- 
ommending that students have their first junior college experience in 
health education, physical education, and recreation, in an orienta- 
tion course which cuts across these fields. Such a problem-centered 
course can acquaint students with the college facilities and program 
and aid them in the planning of personal programs based on their par- 
ticular needs, interests, and goals. In projecting plans, opportunity is 
provided for meeting problems in such areas as body building, recrea- 
tional skills, social behavior, growth change and behavior, and health 
knowledge and practices. Although no California junior college has 
reported such an orientation course to this Study, several physical 
education departments are discussing plans for a course of this type. 

Health and physical educators and recreation leaders in California 
junior colleges recognize the breadth of their function, not only in 
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statements of goals and philosophy but also in the variety and extent 
of their offerings. 


PuysicaL EpuCATION 


California junior colleges offer activity courses in such fields as 
basketball, field hockey, softball, speed ball, volleyball, football, 
baseball, badminton, gymnastics, swimming, boxing, wrestling, ten- 
nis, weight-lifting, archery, folk dancing, modern dance, social danc- 
ing, bowling, golf, horseback riding, ice skating, judo and physical 
controls, water polo, and tumbling. Physical education departments 
not only offer a wide variety of activities, but they encourage stu- 
dents to engage in sports of different types. A committee of physical 
education department chairmen in the junior colleges of Southern 
California have, for example, recently recommended that every stu- 
dent should have a varied activity program including: 

1. One semester of swimming. Students demonstrating proficiency should 
be exempt. 

2. One semester of team activity, such as basketball, volleyball, soccer. 

3. One semester of an individual “carry-over” activity, such as bowling, 
golf, tennis, skiing. 

4, One semester of a coeducational activity, such as badminton, social danc- 
ing, swimming, tennis. 

5. For men, one semester of a self-defense activity, such as wrestling, box- 
ing, judo. 

6. For women, one semester of rhythmic activity. 


The committee points out that students can fulfill two or even three 
of these recommendations in one course. For example, coeducational 
golf fulfills recommendations 3 and 4; and coeducational swimming 
fulfills recommendations 1, 3, and 4.8 

There is an increasing tendency to offer coeducational classes in 
such activities as golf, tennis, archery, social dancing, bowling, and 
swimming. The extent to which coeducational classes are used in 
junior college physical education departments is suggested in a sur- 
vey made by the physical education staff at West Contra Costa Jun- 
ior College: Twenty-six of the twenty-nine California junior col- 
leges responding offer coeducational classes in physical education. 
Inherent in these courses are opportunities for developing human re- 
lations and understandings between boys and girls. 


8 “Proposed Junior College Physical Education Curriculum,” typed committee report, 
Herschel Smith, Compton College, chairman. 
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Activity classes and experiences are provided for students with 
varying physical handicaps. Programs of restricted activities are fre- 
quently offered to students whose physical condition is such that 
they are unable to participate in regular sports activities. At San 
Mateo Junior College, for example, ‘‘remedial exercise, light activi- 
ties, and sun baths,” are provided for and adapted to the particular 
health needs of students. Restricted courses typically include such 
activities as shuffleboard, Ping-pong, darts, horseshoes, croquet, and 
in some colleges even chess and checkers. Training in relaxation 1s 
emphasized in several junior colleges. 

The physical education offerings at E] Camino College include 
‘Adapted Activities,” which is open to students on the recommenda- 
tion of a physician. Three types of programs are provided in this 
course: 


Deck sports: to include table tennis, croquet, darts, shuffleboard, etc. For 
students requiring restricted activity. 

Remedial exercises or corrective physical education: offered to students 
needing limited activity, special exercises, or resting positions, under 
supervision, for specific conditions such as postural defects, functional dis- 
orders, etc. 

Rest: assigned for conditions such as post-operative convalescence which 
require absolutely no activity. The period is devoted to complete relaxa- 
tion. 


Not all colleges offer special course sections for convalescing stu- 
dents or for those with physical handicaps, but most are mindful of 
the needs of such students. At West Contra Costa Junior College, 
for example, studénts with even serious physical handicaps (blind or 
crippled students, or spastics) are enrolled in regular classes but are 
given special personal attention. A spastic girl, taking bowling, began 
by using a light six-pound ball. By concentrating on form, grip, and 
bowling fundamentals, the student, under the supervision of the in- 
structor, improved in coordination—an improvement which has car- 
ried over into other aspects of living. Bowling is also being taken at 
Contra Costa by a youth who has been without sight from birth. He 
was introduced to bowling by the instructor who walked back and 
forth with him, the length and breadth of the alley, to provide a feel- 
ing for the dimensions and physical characteristics of the alley. Al- 
though he does not roll many strikes, the blind student’s game is sur- 
prisingly described as ‘‘passable.”” His next ambition is to learn 
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wrestling, in which he hopes to become proficient enough to wrestle 
on the college team. 

A student at East Los Angeles Junior College was hesitant about 
participating in physical education activities because he had only one 
arm. His instructor encouraged him and he began to play table tennis. 
After developing skill and self-confidence in this, he gradually ex- 
tended his activities and developed competence in several sports and 
games. 

A number of women’s athletic associations use physically handi- 
capped girls as officials, scorers, timers. Several award letters to 
physically handicapped girls who meet participation requirements by 
officiating. 

Physical education programs are not, of course, limited simply to 
classes and courses. Competitive sports, intramural and intercollege; 
public demonstrations, as in the dance and swimming; and clubs all 
provide important avenues for participation. In discussing extraclass 
activities in chapter xm reference will be made to some of the over- 
emphasis in intercollegiate athletics. Mention should, however, be 
made here, too, of the fact that in a considerable number of California 
junior colleges, athletic programs overemphasize training and expe- 
rience for a selected few, those sufficiently skilled or endowed to 
‘“‘make’’ the team, at the expense of the many. The study made by 
the physical education department at West Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege reveals that although intercollegiate athletics are usually pro- 
vided, only two-thirds of the junior colleges reporting have an intra- 
mural program for men, and only 40 percent reporting have an intra- 
mural program for women. 

At times, extraclass activity programs may be very informal in- 
deed. A late afternoon visitor to Pasadena City College, for ex- 
ample, reported that the recreational facilities of the campus were 
all being used to capacity by students who were not engaged in, or 
apparently were not preparing for, any particular type of scheduled 
competition. These students were simply having fun in the swimming 
pool, on the golf driving course, on the softball diamond, and on the 
tennis, volleyball, handball, and badminton courts. 

An emphasis, the validity of which is increasingly being recog- 
nized, is reported at East Contra Costa Junior College, where an in- 
structor states: “Although we have not eliminated team sports, we 
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place equal, if not greater emphasis, on such activities as social danc- 
ing, golf, badminton, tennis, and swimming, which will be of use to 
the student in later life.” 


HeattH EpuCATION 


The activity program is only one part of the educational program 
for which the physical education department is ordinarily responsi- 
ble. Completion of a course in health education or hygiene is by state 
law a requirement for junior college graduation. Making this course 
required obviously does not in any sense assure meaningful and ef- 
fective instruction. As a matter of fact, in too many junior colleges 
the course in health education is neglected. Some colleges report quite 
frankly that this course is taught by a member of the faculty who 
happens to be underloaded—possibly by an athletic coach who is 
more interested in finding a powerful tackle or in developing a shifty 
halfback than in developing habits of healthful living among the 
whole range of junior college students. In other colleges, responsi- 
bility for teaching hygiene is shunted around from physical education 
to home economics and nutrition, to the biological sciences, and per- 
haps eventually back to the physical education department. 


Responsibility for health education 


It is, of course, clear that responsibility for health education can- 
not be assigned simply to one counselor or even to one staff or de- 
partment. Instructors in biology, home economics, psychology, fam- 
ily life, and the social studies contribute directly to the health instruc- 
tion program. Téachers of all courses can contribute indirectly. 
Administrators, health service staff, counselors, maintenance staff, 
cafeteria employees, and others make a major contribution to health. 
The many diverse sources which contribute to the total college health 
program create the need for a coordination of efforts in order to avoid 
the needless overlapping, repetition, and gaps which so frequently 
are observed. The National Committee on School Health Policies 
stresses this need for coordination with the recommendation, “Every 
school should establish its own School Health Council or Health 
Committee.”’* Membership on this health council should be as com- 


4 National Committee on School Health Policies, Suggested School Health Policies (New 
York: Health Education Council, 1946), p. 8. 
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prehensive and as representative as is possible. Pasadena City Col- 
lege reports such a health council and that it contributes significantly 
to the total college health program. 

The comprehensive nature of an effective health program is sug- 
gested in a report by a joint committee of doctors and educators. 
Their report includes emphasis on the following areas: 


1. Providing “equipment for healthful living’ (healthful school environ- 
ment). 

a) Sanitary and physical comforts in lighting, heating, ventilation, bath- 
ing and toilet facilities, freedom from unnecessary noise and con- 
fusion, and opportunity for study. 

2. Health service and counseling. 

a) Health service—medical, dental, psychiatric, and nursing care to the 
degree that finances permit. 

b) Counseling services—testing and guidance in all types of problems 
relating to health. 

3. Health instruction—content, method, and materials based on the needs 
of individuals.® 


Healthful college environment 


The importance of a healthful college environment as one of the 
major divisions of the health program cannot be lightly dismissed. It 
does little good to teach about healthful living and at the same time 
expect the students to eat, rest, study, play, and work under condi- 
tions which are not conducive to good health. An important function 
of the school health council at Pasadena City College is to improve 
and maintain a healthful college environment. 

The Report of the Third National Conference on Health in Col- 
leges includes the following statement which indicates the adminis- 
trative responsibility for a healthful school environment in the col- 
lege program: 

It should be the responsibility of every college administration to provide 
a healthful environment for faculty, non-teaching employees, and students. 


The planning, upkeep, and maintenance of buildings and campus must be 
conceived in terms of sanitation, safety, and healthful community living.® 


5 Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical Association, Health Education (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1948), pp. 265-71. 

6 Third National Conference on Health in Colleges, A Health Program for Colleges 
(New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 1947), p. 18. 
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Health service and counseling 


The second division of the health program is health service and 
counseling. As might be expected, the extent and effectiveness of 
this division vary considerably in the junior colleges of California. 
The typical junior college of California has a school nurse and a 
part-time physician, who may have occasional office hours at the 
college or may be available upon call. A few junior colleges, for 
example, East Los Angeles Junior College, have full-time physicians 
on the staff. At West Contra Costa Junior College the college 
physician has his office in the wing of the administration building, in 
which also are housed the offices of student personnel services. The 
physician here works in consultation with the dean of student per- 
sonnel and other members of the counseling staff. Health records are 
available, and students may be referred from counselor to physician 
or from physician to counselor as the need arises. 

Frequently, a statement similar to the following is found in junior 
college catalogues: ‘‘A physical examination by the school physician 
is required for purposes of student guidance and for the protection of 
anyone who should not engage in strenuous activity.’’ Upon inquiry, 
however, it is often found that the required physical examination is 
a very casual “‘production line once-over” by a group of harried 
physicians. 

At Stockton College the relationship of physical and mental health 
is recognized not only in the health education course but also in the 
health counseling service provided by a nurse-counselor in the health 
service. Students may be and are referred to the nurse-counselor by 
faculty members. The counselor is constantly aware of emotional 
causes of physical ailment. Iwo examples illustrate this process: 


Mary was nauseated and was sent to the health service. She reported that 
an orange she ate before lunch caused her difficulty. Soon, however, Mary 
revealed that the honored guest at the party she was giving that evening 
had decided at the last minute that he could not come. Mary is convinced 
that this is simply an excuse. Elaborate preparations have been made for 
the party. Special friends of the honored guest, some not known to the 
hostess, have been invited. 

At the conclusion of the conference Mary realized that (1) she was about 
to have a unique experience, (2) she needed considerable skill to carry out 
the party in such a fashion that the guests would have a memorable time, 
and that (3) there will be others with whom she will be “‘steady”’ before she 
marries. 
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As Mary left, she remarked, ““My stomach feels much better now. I be- 
lieve I’ll go back to my classes.” 

‘Two days later Mary stopped by the health unit to report, ‘“The party 
was a huge success.” 


On another occasion Bill was found to have left the health unit after sign- 
ing in for rest. This is unusual as most students enjoy their relaxation pe- 
riods. During his conference with the nurse-counselor Bill told about his 
non-acceptance at home, of his resentment toward the college in general— 
which is just like the home in that everyone is against him. 

The following day Bill spent an hour with the nurse-counselor, explain- 
ing his background and problems in greater detail. Finally he commented, 
‘All these things I have kept in a box in my mind for thirteen years.” 

In the counseling which followed the nurse-counselor was able to aid 
Bill achieve an understanding which has apparently led to improved adjust- 
ment. 


Though the nurse-counselor handled each of the above problems 
herself, this procedure is not always followed. Frequently she iden- 
tifies a problem and refers the student to the guidance office for more 
extensive counseling. 


Health education courses 


The report of the California Community Health Project indicates 
a valid basis for selection of course content, method, and materials 
in the statement: ““The health instruction program should be... 
based on student interests and needs, both present and future.””” 

There have been a number of studies in California junior colleges 
which aim to get at such interests and needs. A study at Pasadena 
City College® reported in 1949 revealed the following health prob- 
lems and questions as most often of concern to women students: how 
to gain weight; how to lose weight; how to improve personal ap- 
pearance; and how to improve personality. Men students most often 
list the following questions and problems: how to gain weight; more 
information on body building; how to improve personal appearance; 
and how to gain poise. 

In an analysis of the health interests of 1,000 junior college stu- 

7 California Community Health Education Project, Teacher's Guide in Health Education 
for Secondary Schools (Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1947), p. 3. 


8 Pasadena City Schools, Life Adjustment through Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation. Secondary Curriculum Publication, No. 17, 1948-49, pp. 14-16. 
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dents from both urban and rural areas, in California, Lantagne® found 
the following ten problems of greatest concern to the group indi- 
cated: 


500 Men and 500 Women Students 


hay Item 
1. Sex instruction 
2. Causes of mental illness 
3. Lifelong care of the eyes 
4. Preparation for marriage 
5. Tobacco and human health 
6. Juvenile delinquency 
7. Cancer 
8. Social diseases 
9. Problems of alcohol 
10. Jealousy 
500 Men Students 
sh ae Item 


1. Sex instruction 
2. Lifelong care of the eyes 
3. Tobacco and human health 
4. Causes of mental illness 
5. Preparation for marriage 
6. Problems of alcohol 
7. Atomic warfare 
8. Problems of tooth decay 
9. Juvenile delinquency 

10. Cancer 


500 Women Students 


Rank ¥ 
Order Item 


. Causes of mental illness 

. Lifelong care of the eyes 

. Sex Instruction 

. Preparation for marriage 

. Juvenile delinquency 

. Cancer 

. Jealousy 

. Causes of suicides 

. Tobacco and human health 
. Social diseases 


OU ANA MN PWN 


— 


9 Joseph E. Lantagne, “‘An Analysis of Health Interests of 1,000 Junior College Stu- 
dents in California,” Junior College Journal, XX1 (April 1951), 430-33. 
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It will be observed that the problems identified at Pasadena City 
College and in Lantagne’s study highlight the fact that physical and 
mental health are not separate, but are closely related and are depend- 
ent on each other. 

Lantagne’s study clearly indicates the concern of junior college 
students with problems of health. But, despite this high interest, ob- 
servations made during this Study, supported by reports from com- 
petent observers well acquainted with California junior colleges, ap- 
pear to indicate that there is a good deal of ineffective teaching and 
low student interest in junior college courses in health education as 
they are now taught. 

The study of practices made by the physical education staff at 
West Contra Costa Junior College revealed that in twenty-six of 
the thirty junior colleges cooperating in the Study, the health educa- 
tion course is taught by physical education instructors. In only six 
colleges is the instructor reported to be a “‘specialist’’ in health edu- 
cation. A typical method of teaching the course appears to be the 
lecture-textbook method, which is reported by twenty-nine junior 
colleges, fourteen of which report this as the sole method of teaching 
the course. These data suggest sizable lecture sections, taught by un- 
trained instructors with little interest in the field. Where this is true, 
instruction in hygiene appears to be at a low level! 

The picture is not, however, uniformly black. A number of junior 
colleges are giving serious and effective attention to the course in 
health education. | 

At Santa Monica City College the course in health education has 
been cooperatively developed by the head of the biology department, 
a counselor, and several instructors in the physical education depart- 
ment. Working together, this group has developed a course in which 
reading, discussion, lecture, and motion pictures and other audio- 
visual materials are fused in a program designed to make students 
health-conscious. | 

Included in the Santa Monica course in hygiene, the workbook for 
which is correlated with Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living,'° are 
twenty-five units on such subjects as: 


Health lessons from statistics 
Foods, vitamins, and digestion 


10 Harold S. Diehl, Textbook of Healthful Living (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950). 
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The common cold 

The endocrine glands 

Alcohol and behavior 
Reproduction and sex 
Heredity and eugenics 

Social hygiene—venereal disease 


Mental health" 


The success of the Santa Monica City College course, at least in- 
sofar as imparting health knowledge is concerned, is suggested by 
information supplied by Terry H. Dearborn, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical and health education for men, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. Dearborn reports that in a study based on the 
Dearborn College Health Knowledge Tests, students at Santa Mon- 
ica scored higher than those in any of the other junior colleges stud- 
ied. Even more significant, however, is the fact that the achievement 
of the Santa Monica students exceeded that found in two of the three 
four-year colleges cooperating in the study—this despite the greater 
selectivity of four-year college students on the basis of academic apti- 
tude. | 

At West Contra Costa Junior College the instructor in the wom- 
en’s health education course is building a course around the particular 
concerns of students and is emphasizing student participation. During 
the opening meetings of each class the instructor presented (1) a list 
of health problems which might be studied and (2) alternative meth- 
ods of class procedure. Following discussion, each class decided to use 
class committees, panel reports, and individual projects supplemented 
by reading, guest speakers, and films. Though subjects for study var- 
ied according to classes, the following subjects are among those about 
which concern was expressed: atomic radiation, communicable dis- 
eases, health and the underprivileged, diet, relaxation, and eyes. 

A major part of the work of the course was given over (1) to work 
in committees selected on the basis of student interest and (2) to 
work on individual projects. Guest speakers selected by students in- 
cluded the college physician speaking on coffee and drugs in one class 
and venereal diseases in another; a psychology instructor, on mental 
health; a representative of the Red Cross, emphasizing recreational 
leadership (as a result several students began work in this area); 


4 Harry L. Bauer and Russel L. Lewis, A Workbook for College Hygiene (Santa Monica 
City College, 1950). 
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and a dentist, on care of teeth. Among films used were: Feeling of 
Rejection, Problem Drinkers,* and Eyes and Their Care.“ In each class 
an evaluation committee was set up to determine procedures for as- 
signing grades. Other general education areas, involving human rela- 
tions, came into play. 

Anonymous student evaluation of the course indicated enthusiastic 
approval of this self-directed course by the great majority of the stu- 
dents. Only a very few recommended returning to a “‘teacher di- 
rected” course. Representative are the following anonymous com- 
ments from students: 


I was rather put out when I found I had to take health education. I didn’t 
think it would be of any value. Now I realize it is my most valuable course. 


I have gained knowledge and understanding for what I expect to be a health- 
ful life. 


I know I gained more knowledge in this course than I would have if we had 
pushed our way through a single textbook. 


After one semester’s experience the instructor is planning to con- 
tinue teaching the course on the basis of student needs and with the 
active participation of students in planning. Ideas for strengthening 
the course include the gathering of additional instructional materials 
(books, magazines, pamphlets, motion pictures, recordings, slides, 
models, etc.) and increased emphasis on improving the quality of re- 
ports presented to the class. | 

The procedure followed in the class in health education reported 
above illustrates four steps in educational engineering which are dis- 
cussed in chapter xiv: (1) define objectives; (2) build a program; (3) 

‘operate the program; and (4) evaluate the program. It will be ob- 
served that students and instructor worked together in each of these 
four steps. 

In describing a health education course offered to freshmen at San 
Diego State College, Kitzinger reports a similar plan for studying 
the needs and interests of students each time the course is given. 


As student needs and interests change, our course will change. There can 
be nothing static about a course which so closely touches the life of the 


12 Chicago: International Film Bureau, 1947. 
183 New York: March of Time Forum Films, 1949. 
14 Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1941. 
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students as does a course in health. It follows him from morn to night. 
It eats, sleeps, plays, dates with him. No other course can be so apropos, 
so dynamic, so alive. Nor can any other be so dead!!5 


In the health education course at East Contra Costa Junior College 
emphasis is given to community health problems, projects, and de- 
velopments—with students observing and at times actually partici- 
pating as, for example, in publicizing the free chest X-ray campaign. 
Field trips and visits to health agencies are used extensively in study- 
ing health programs. The following statement suggests the value of 
direct observation to students in health education: 

I certainly profited from going to the county hospital and watching the 
doctor take fluoroscopes and give treatments to his tuberculosis patients. 
However, my finest experience was meeting Mrs. S, a patient who was 
coming to the clinic for ‘‘refills.”” A nicer, finer person you will never find. 
She’s just wonderful and her spirit impressed me deeply. If only some people 
I know were like her. 

This visit added much to my report, and because of it I know I was much 
more interested in telling others about IT.B. Like many others, once I see 
something I remember it much longer. Because of this visit I will always 
remember the cause, treatment, and care of tuberculosis patients. If it is 
at all possible for every student to take a trip to a hospital or health de- 
partment, I wholeheartedly recommend that he be allowed to do so. Believe 
me, a visit will help each and every student. 


An instructor at San Mateo Junior College reports an experiment 
in which he aimed to evaluate the results of student participation in 
selecting the problems and materials studied. Three sections of the 
hygiene course were taught, using three different methods: (1) Text- 
book method. The class studied the textbook, chapter by chapter, 
and discussed it in class. (2) Textbook collateral reading method. 
The class studied the textbook and in addition did assigned collateral 
reading in books and in current periodicals. (3) Student interest in- 
dividual project method. In this class students were permitted to se- 
lect those chapters in the text which were of interest to them. They 
were also allowed a free choice in selecting outside reading for class 
discussion and individual projects. 

By using a pre-test and a post-test it was found that the students in 
the section utilizing student interest (number 3, above), gained more 


16 Angela Kitzinger, “Sans Blood and Bone,” Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, XX1 (September 1950), 29. 
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knowledge than those in either of the other sections. The results of 
this study are now being incorporated into the hygiene course at San 
Mateo. 

In the courses referred to above, as well as in health problems iden- 
tified by junior college students, mental health as well as physical 
health is considered. This tendency is, of course, in conformity with 
the latest findings of the medical sciences which indicate that physical 
and mental health are inextricably interwoven. 

The course in health education for women at John Muir College 
gives emphasis to mental health, relating it particularly to stages of 
human development. Major units in the course include: | 


Prenatal growth and development 
The developing self—growth of the child 
The adolescent views a new world 
The meaning of adolescence 
Her role in the family group 
Her role with her peers 
Attaining maturity 
Popular escapes from maturity 
Barriers to maturity 
Developing a workable philosophy of life 
Keeping a healthy outlook on life 


At Los Angeles City College the health course for women includes 
a study of mental and personal relationships. Emphasis in the course 
is particularly given, however, to family life education. The follow- 
ing statement from the course syllabus explains this emphasis: 


For the past three years the faculty teaching health education have carried 
out surveys for the purpose of finding out which unit of the course has been 
the most helpful to the greatest number of students. 

... Family Life Education has been highest on the list in all classes... . 

Since Family Life Education is a need for the greatest number of girls, 
we will spend the largest proportion of time on it. We realize that some of 
the topics are merely touched and others of importance are omitted. We 
suggest that those who want additional information take a course in the 
home economics department which offers a one-unit course in Preparation 
for Marriage and a three-unit course in Marriage and Family Life. 


Included in the course is a consideration of selecting a mate, dat- 
ing, pre-marital relationships, reproduction, with emphasis given to 
factors of adjustment and to physical and mental health. 
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Directions for health instruction 


In considering directions in which health education programs might 
best be developed in California junior colleges, attention should be 
given to the conclusions of the Kellogg Foundation’s School-Com- 
munity Health Project in which the state of California was an active 
participant. During this project, community, school, and college 
health problems were studied and developments initiated. Among the 
conclusions reached in the project were the following: 

Effective health education is best accomplished through the cooperative 
services of the professional personnel of the schools and health agencies. 

The essential cooperation at all levels can be most effectively and agree- 
ably secured through a health council. 

The superiority of the functional approach, which gave rise to learning 
experiences through the health-related activities performed by the pupils, 
was outstanding in the attainment of results directly affecting health con- 
duct and attitudes.16 


It would seem particularly appropriate for California junior col- 
leges to organize college and community health councils to give ad- 
vice and assistance in developing vital programs of health education. 
Advisory boards are used in other areas of the curriculum, notably 
in vocation fields. Why not in this area of health education? Many 
fine things are being done in health education in the various junior 
colleges of California. The cooperation of college and community 
personnel in a study of health problems in their own community and 
the development of a health program to solve these problems and 
meet the needs of individuals should result in more general applica- 
tion of the better practices reported in this Study. The results of 
health council planning and action would, of course, vary from com- 
munity to community, from;:college to college. There is, however, 
more than a possibility, that such advisory groups. would stimulate 
community interest and assistance to the extent that most all junior 
college students would have a truly vital health education experience. 


RECREATION 
With technological advances shortening the work week, man now 
has more leisure time than at any previous time in history and more 


16 An Experience in Health Education (Battle Creek, Mich.: W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
1950), pp. 153-54. 
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is promised for the future. Inventions, the latest of which is televi- 
sion, have placed in our hands opportunities and avenues for recrea- 
tion that would have staggered the imagination even a century ago. 
The tensions of modern life make mental health a matter of national 
and world concern. They even threaten the breakdown of family 
life. In this situation “‘worthy use of leisure’”’ becomes vastly more im- 
portant today than when the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation were formulated in 1917. Lindeman indicates that our schools 
and colleges are falling short in preparing youth to use their leisure— 
to play, have fun: 


For the most part, our educational system makes a sharp distinction between 
play and education. A similar deficiency is apparent in the curricula of these 
institutions. Nearly all subject matter is still taught from the standpoint of its 
probable vocational use. Nature study, for example, is uniformly taught 
from a scientific viewpoint, and consequently it loses its importance for 
future recreational enjoyment. The sciences themselves are focused almost 
wholly upon utility. But still greater defect is to be discerned in relation to 
the teaching of so-called cultural subjects. Students are taught to read but 
not to enjoy reading. They are taught about art, but very few are given an 
opportunity to produce art. In fact, most of the cultural subjects are taught 
as though each student were a prospective professional artist or critic. It 
is this erroneous orientation of education that makes it possible to state 
that our youth may complete their formal education and still be recreation 
illiterates.17 


The staff of the physical education department at Contra Costa 
Junior College recognizes the significance of recreation in the in- 
structional program in this statement which appears in the school 
catalogue: 


Participation in an instructional program of individual, dual, and team 
games will aid in developing a philosophy of life which accepts play as a 
worthwhile pursuit. 

The physical education program attempts to achieve a balance between 
those activities which are commonly thought of as recreational, or carry- 
over, activities, rich in present and future play experiences, and those 
activities which are commonly thought of as competitive (team and dual). 
To achieve this balance, co-educational team, dual, and individual activities 
have been given consideration in the program. 


In recognition of the importance of education for leisure, physical 


17 Eduard C. Lindeman, ‘‘Youth and Leisure,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CXCIV (November 1937), 65. 
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education departments have included the word recreation in the name 
of their national professional organization: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

In the report of the staff of the physical education department of 
the University of California, Los Angeles, previously referred to in 
this chapter, emphasis is given to the inclusion of recreation in gen- 
eral education: 


. . . educational experiences should prepare the individual for participa- 
tion during his leisure time in a wide range of creative recreational activities: 


Social group fellowship activities, including organized and informal groups 
permitting the development of healthy social relationships; 

manual and graphic activities, represented in the arts, crafts, and mechan- 
ical-manipulative activities; 

rhythmic-musical activities, represented in the dance, and in instrumental, 
vocal and musical appreciative activities; 

language arts activities, including literature, drama and the like; 

environment-interpreting activities, including biological, physical, and social 
sciences, camping and outdoor education programs, and such; 

body-expression activities, supporting physical well-being and represented 
in wide range of physical activities, sports, athletics, outdoor activities, 
dance, and individual and group expressive activities. 


In such activities the individual learns to participate as an individual, 
as a competitor against another, as a partner in a cooperative venture, as a 
partner in competition, as a member of a competitive group, and as a member 
of a cooperative group for a common end. 

‘Three means can be identified by which junior colleges may provide these 
experiences: 


1. There should be a direct learning of recreation knowledges, and a 
formulation of attitudes, interests and skills needed for enriched use of 
leisure. 

2. Each subject area in the college curriculum must clarify its recreation 
objectives and modify its content and method to contribute its unique 
and integral part to the recreation education of the individual. The lan- 
guage arts, manual and graphic arts, the sciences, and physical education, 
for example, have rich resources for such contributions. 

3. Recreation as a method in education must be more fully utilized. Educa- 
tors concerned with providing experience from which individuals may 
learn to master the means for effective living should utilize to the fullest, 
the motivations and the psychological and social attributes of individual 
and group play experiences as learning situations. 


In implementing these three aspects of the school experience, the junior 
college must develop several prime recreational functions. These are to: 
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1. Provide classroom programs and specific courses designed to develop 
recreational interests and skills. 

2. Organize extra-class recreation programs for individuals and groups of 
students which include intramural and interschool programs, and after- 
school, evening, week-end, and vacation activities. 

3. Provide the physical facilities for use by other community recreational 
agencies. 

4. Provide its share of services and opportunities for recreation for the total 
community, such as adult education programs, playground and commu- 
nity center-type activities and such. 

5. Participate in cooperative community planning with other agencies for 
meeting broad community recreation needs with coordinated programs of 
service. 

6. Assist in the provision and educational preparation of volunteer and paid 
leadership for both college and other recreation agencies in the commu- 
nity. 


The organization of the junior college to carry out these functions prop- 
erly suggests a need for a member of the teaching staff to act in the capacity 
of full-time recreation coordinator. This person might teach a course (or 
courses) in preparing students for leisure, with primary responsibility for 
administering the extraclass and community phases of the college’s leisure 
program, supervising other staff and non-staff members who might have 
recreation responsibilities, and implementing with the total staff the broader 
college objectives as they relate to recreation.!8 


This report further suggests that the junior college student can be 
educated for leisure time, as he has the following experiences, among 
others: 


1. Participates in a wide range of individual and group sports and athletics 
in class and extraclass, informal, intra- and extramural school programs 
which are themselves satisfying and lay a foundation for healthful and 
pleasurable vigorous play and wholesome body expression. 

2. Participates in class and extraclass dramatic, musical, graphic art and 
dance activities of the school, thus learning self-expression and group and 
individual aesthetic pursuits. | 

3. Engages in a variety of craft, constructive and creative activities, provid- 
ing a base for hobbies and life-long leisure interests. 

4. Engages in camping and outdoor educational group activities sharing in 
group living, enjoying properly nature’s recreational resources. 

5. Shares in a wide variety of club and intimate group experiences in the 
voluntary and pleasurable setting of the recreational group. 

6. Enjoys the pleasures of many appreciations, of reading, music, quiet 


18 Department of Physical Education Staff, University of California, Los Angeles, op. 
cit. 
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games (cards, chess, etc.) which lay the foundation for individual leisure- 
time satisfactions. 


It is important to recognize that experiences of the type suggested 
above are related to and contribute directly to a variety of the goals 
of general education recognized in this Study, including, for example, 
the maintenance of mental and physical health, the development of a 
balanced personal and social adjustment, and the sharing of a satis- 
factory home and family life. 

Training for leisure and recreation is a college-wide function—a 
function, to be sure, for which the physical education department has 
a responsibility, but one which is shared by other groups and depart- 
ments of the college, including particularly art, literature, music, and 
science. Accordingly reference is made to leisure in other sections 
of this report—in discussing the extraclass program, creative arts, 
and science. 

Physical education departments contribute to education for leisure 
through many of the wide variety of activity courses offered. And 
they are mindful of the adult’s need of recreation for relaxation. In- 
creasingly recognition is given to activities which can be carried on 
through later life: golf, tennis, swimming, group games, social danc- 
ing, and square dancing, for example. 

In addition to activity courses junior college physical education 
departments offer courses in the theory and understanding of recrea- 
tion and the development of recreation programs. Examples of such 
courses include Recreational Activities at Santa Ana College and at 
Chaffey College, Recreational Leadership at Glendale College, and 
Principles of Community Recreation at Long Beach City College. 
East Los Angeles Junior College offers a two-unit course entitled, 
Hobby Shop for Recreation Leaders: ‘An opportunity to create with 
one’s own hands, in hobbies which are especially suitable as a medium 
of expression for boys and girls, using tools and materials which are 
available in our parks and recreation centers.’’ Also offered at East 
Los Angeles Junior College is Directed Practice in Community Rec- 
reation, a course which provides supervised experience in recrea- 
tional leadership on the playgrounds of Los Angeles. 

During this Study reports from physical education departments 
have seldom singled out for special attention the recreational contribu- 
tions of their programs. As has been pointed out, such contributions 
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are being made. Much, however, remains to be done in this field, 
which is so important to effective living in contemporary American 
life. 

The suggestion quoted above (see page 112), of establishing a po- 
sition as coordinator of recreation, is worth serious consideration by 
junior college faculties, regardless of whether that position centers in 
the physical education department, in the office of the dean of stu- 
dents, or in some other area of the college. 

In recent years much has been written and said in condemnation 
of passive recreation. It has been categorized as a disease called 
“spectatoritis.’’ In large measure this attitude of condemnation ap- 
plied to watching sports, watching movies and television, to looking 
on at skilled and sometimes violently active participants appears to 
be rooted in two elements of the American tradition. The first of 
these is vestigial Puritanism. Briefly and oversimply, our Puritan 
ancestors taught our forebears that anything that was fun was a sin. 
Their slogan was, ‘Satan will find work for idle hands.’”’ The second 
was pioneering, and pioneering of any kind demands endless hours of 
concentrated toil. The pioneers, therefore, looked upon recreation 
only as an indulgence, and one to be used with the greatest par- 
simony. 

These two main elements are still strongly present in the think- 
ing and feeling of current-day Americans. In the inner conscience — 
of many of us, the only recreations which seem legal and moral are 
those which take effort, are active, and “do good’’ to ourselves and 
to others. Physically and psychologically in the terms of modern 
science these positions are not valid. On the contrary, both ends 
of the continuum—active participation and passive observation— 
have high value. There is great benefit to be derived from seeing and 
listening, or from, like Ferdinand the Bull “just sitting under the 
cork tree and smelling the flowers.” Perhaps, as Oriental civiliza- 
tions hold, as much is to be learned from not doing as from doing. It is 
clear that one of the long-time functions of general education is to 
teach youth how, at proper times and places, to relax and to lie fal- 
low—in short, to correct compulsions which drive a great multitude 
of Americans to breakdown and to early coronary disease. 

Few reports to this Study refer to the values of relaxation and to 
the importance of not doing, as well as of doing. Here, indeed, is a 
needed area for work and experimentation. 
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Not THE WHOLE JoB 


A junior college instructor with whom the goals of physical edu- 
cation had been discussed, recently complimented the breadth of vi- 
sion of physical educators as he remarked, “It sounds to me as though 
the physical education department is going to do the whole job. The 
rest of us who are concerned with general education might just as 
well resign and let physical education take over.” 

This tongue-in-cheek statement represents, of course, an exaggera- 
tion of the contributions which physical education makes to achiev- 
ing the goals of general education—just as do similar statements 
sometimes made regarding such other curriculum areas as guidance 
and counseling. Actually, it is most encouraging to have leadership 
in a field like physical education recognize the breadth of its potential 
contributions to general education. This breadth of vision is in re- 
freshing contrast to some athletic programs which overemphasize 
intercollegiate athletics, training the few and neglecting the many. 

Physical education does not claim to do the whole job. Physical 
education can, however, contribute richly to the realization of the 
goals of general education. ? 

1. A vital activity program based upon the varied potentials, needs, 
and interests of individuals contributes to self-realization on the basis of 
which students can progress toward increased competence in personal and 
group living. Such an activity program should provide for students 
interested in the less strenuous and less competitive sports, as well as 
for those who prefer team sports. 

2. Conceived in. college-wide terms, but including instruction based 
upon the particular concerns and needs of individual students, health edu- 
cation can contribute to the development of life-long attitudes and habits 
of healthful living. Because California junior college students are re- 
quired by law to take health education, or hygiene as it is commonly 
called, the problem of adapting both methods of teaching and course 
content to varied individual needs becomes particularly important. 
But more important still is the recognition which must be given to 
the fact that students will continue to live after they leave college 
and that they will need particularly to be aware of ways and means 
by which they can improve and maintain their health. 

3. The physical education department has an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility for giving increased recognition to the importance of leisure and 
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of recreation in contemporary life. Plans and programs in the area of 
recreation should recognize the physical and psychological impor- 
tance of both active participation and passive observation. Too little 
or too seldom recognized is this latter point—passive observation or 
recreation. [he person who learns to relax and the person who learns 
to enjoy passive recreation is a person who has made tremendous 
strides toward the maintenance of his health. 

fk. 4. Health education and recreation are college-wide responsibilities to 
which the physical education department can and should make major, but 
by no means exclusive, contributions. The range and importance of pro- 
gram planning and development in health education and in recreation are 
such that provision should be made for all-college coordination of efforts 
in these areas. A coordinator of health working with a college health 
council is a practice widely recommended by leaders in health edu- 
cation. Similarly a coordinator of recreation and a college recreation 
council might be utilized to give college-wide recognition to the im- 
portance of recreation. 

Health education, physical education, and planned recreation in- 
deed have significant contributions to make to the general education 
of junior college students. With these potential outcomes in mind in- 
creased emphasis can with validity be placed on programs in these 
areas designed to meet the needs and interests of all students. 


CHAPTER VII 


Family Life Education. 


HE family is one of our oldest, most important, and most power- 

ful social institutions. But that importance has been slow in re- 

ceiving the recognition it ought to have in the formal educational 
process of our citizens. 

The family is an amazing teaching agency. It teaches the child to 
talk, frequently to read and write, teaches approved eating habits, 
teaches him to dress himself, teaches toilet habits, cleanliness, and 
manners. It is doing all this in preschool years. Indeed it is arguable 
that what the child has acquired of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
emotional patterns before the age of five is greater in volume and in 
importance than all he will learn the rest of his life in school. 

In addition to its teaching role, the family functions as a social in- 
stitution in many ways, some of which are: (1) providing a place for 
love and affection; (2) imparting attitudes, folkways, mores, and 
sometimes disciplines which its members need and respect; (3) af- 
fording protection and refuge; (4) functioning as an economic en- 
tity; and (5) imparting status to its members. 

For these things that the family has been and is, for what it has 
done and is doing; but more particularly, for what the family can be- 
come in our changing social order, it rightfully claims a place in pro- 
grams of general education. 


THE Thisane ance oF FAMILY Lire EDUCATION 


Dangers threaten the family. Moving to urban centers, the family 
loses its “‘broad acres”’ status, and thereby some measure of security. 
The moving brings with it competition for housing in crowded cities. 
With the pressure on the cities for space, houses give way to apart- 
ments—and the apartment in turn curtails freedom of action. 

' The economic self-sufficiency of the family began to break down 
in the Industrial Revolution. This breakdown, which is continuing 


LE fx, 
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today, brings with it strain for survival, the need for women to work 
outside of the home, and a loss of the home as a continual place of 
refuge. Even in rural regions youth seem to have diminishing inter- 
ests in the family farm, and employment is frequently sought outside 
the home. To a large extent we have lost the disciplines of shared 
responsibility and interdependence. Smaller families, less living space, 
labor-saving appliances, and simpler requirements at home lessen the 
need for sharing home responsibilities. 

For recreation, members of the family get out and away to movies, 
commercial sports, and spectacles. Mobility is made easy by the au- 
tomobile. The small homes and apartments provide little room for 
play. Recreation, even at home, tends to be centered around the 
sedentary “‘sport’ of viewing television or listening to the radio. 
The family is getting smaller, and the divorce rate is going up. 

In the current changed and changing conditions, mental and emo- 
tional security is imperiled. Making a success of a marriage entails 
a lot of work by both partners—an understanding of the feelings of 
each other, an understanding of what a “‘family’’ means, an under- 
standing of what a family can contribute to an individual’s happiness. 
Even the process of financing family needs demands a much higher 
degree of budgeting shrewdness than was once required—a budgeting 
shrewdness which ought to be participated in not only by husband 
and wife but also by children. 

So, recognizing our difficulties, the schoo] has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of understanding the forces at work on the family—its 
prideful past, its vexing present, and its promising future—and 1s 
contributing to the job of training young men and women for com- 
petence in family life. The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation recognizes the importance of family life education by including 
the following as one of its objectives of general education: “To ac- 
quire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family life.” 

In discussing this objective the Commission writes, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


In spite of the fundamental role our culture assigns to marriage and the 
family, in spite of their encompassing importance for a happy personal life, 
higher education has in the past concerned itself little with preparing stu- 
dents for their roles as mates and as parents. Here again, pertinent facts 
and materials have been scattered in bits through the curriculum but until 
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very recently little attempt has been made to integrate them and focus them 
on the problem as it affects the average person in his everyday life. Courses 
in ““The Family” have been set up for the sociologist, anthropologist, or 
social worker, but not to meet the needs of the general student. . . . 

That success in marriage and child rearing does not follow automatically 
from competence in other spheres is abundantly evident from the broken 
marriages, broken homes, and maladjusted children that are becoming all 
too common in America... . 

General education will render a real service to our society as well as to 
individual students if it makes preparation for a stable, happy all-sharing 
family life one of its primary concerns.} 


Highly important, of course, are the attitudes and feelings of the 
great mass of parents, which may contribute to “‘success in marriage 
and child rearing’’ or to ““broken marriages, broken homes, and mal- 
adjusted children... .” 

During contemporary periods of changed and changing conditions 
families face such “impossible” tasks as these: rearing children un- 
der crowded conditions of housing and in unwholesome neighborhood 
surroundings; providing the necessities of life for a family on a fixed 
or uncertain income when the cost of living has skyrocketed and 
when high-powered advertising lures all members of the family to 
increased spending; keeping a wholesome home atmosphere in fam- 
ilies broken by divorce, separation, death, or military service; keep- 
ing families intact in trailers, in temporary living quarters with rela- 
tives, through mobilization and war. 

Against this background, Eckert presents some disturbing facts: 

In the last generation divorces have increased from one divorce in every 
twelve marriages to one for every eight, one for every six before the war, 
one for every three after the war. Here in California where we do things 
in a big way, we had one divorce for every two marriages in 1947, and 


there were actually counties in which there were more divorces than mar- 
riages.” 


Facts such as these highlight the need for education for family liv- 
ing. The breakdown of family life brings with it a threat to values 
on which our nation is built. Broken homes create frustrations and 
illness and even result in vocational ineffectiveness and failure. 

1 President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, Vol. 1: Establishing the Goals (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 56. 


? Ralph Eckert, “Education for Family Life,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXV (January 1950), 10. 
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Famity Lire Epucation In CALIFoRNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Education for family living must be creative in the finest sense of 
the word. It cannot be narrowly conceived. Properly viewed it aims 
to: 

a) Help those who are or will be parents see how family living af- 

ay fects the personality development of every person throughout his 

ng (life. 

b) Develop goals and understandings for courtship and marriage 
which will cultivate new values and satisfactions of affection, 
companionship, and shared living, including but undominated by 
sex. 

c) Help family members learn how to share the responsibilities of 
managing a home and creating a satisfying home atmosphere 
uniquely their own. 

d) Develop in parents and prospective parents attitudes, understand- 
ing, and skill in guiding children which will make of the family 
group a gracious and enduring unity. 

California Junior Colleges recognize the fact that participation in 
family life calls upon and utilizes the total resources of the husband, 
wife, son, and daughter. Human relations, personal adjustment, citi- 
zenship, communication, creative activity—these and other outcomes 
of general education all contribute to full and complete family life. 
They must be recognized in any program of family life education. 

As part of their programs in family life education, more often than 
not California junior colleges offer general courses in marriage educa- 
tion, planned for both men and women. These courses quite often 
provide the foundation upon which much of the balance of the family 
life curriculum is built. A study of marriage education courses? of- 
fered in California junior colleges in 1949-50 revealed (1) that 70 
percent of the junior colleges offer such courses and (2) that 9 percent 
of the students enrolled in junior colleges took such a course during 
the 1949-50 school year.t These findings contrast with those of 


’ The term “marriage education” is here used to designate a single general course de- 
signed to aid students prepare for marriage. The term “family life education’”’ is used to 
designate the total program of education for family living—including marriage education, 
child study, consumer problems, home management, foods, clothing, etc. 

4 Harry L. Bauer, “Marriage Education in California Junior Colleges,” typed manu- 
script of report presented at the annual conference of the National Council in Family 
Relations, Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in Colleges, held in 
Denver, Sept. 7, 1950, p. 2. 
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Bowman’s nation-wide study of offerings in colleges (including junior 
colleges) and universities. Bowman reports that 49.8 percent (as con- 
trasted with 70 percent of California junior colleges) of the 1,270 
institutions of higher learning included in his study offer courses in 
marriage education and that 2 percent (as contrasted with 9 percent in 
California junior colleges) of the students took such a course during 
the school year.® 

Study of marriage education courses in California junior colleges 
during the 1950-51 school year reveals that the credit value ranges 
from one to six units: 


Credit Units Frequency 
eR Ee eRe es el cn nievenete tie te ale ao kets 1 
SEH Ads, xed Gn ba OMA RPE Gee Che eta Rl SRO MOY Goal ee os 17 
FOS Rae Bane rhe reece cata eitah sy aes Bi) os oes ce aati, Maa ig ding 23 
LMA ROR PvE Ay FPO LUN GSU ACI EERE MI hean SE 2 
Qe tint de haan Fa sre sec od cleat Or ot wate ed ae as 1 


Most frequently marriage education courses are three-unit (23) or 
two-unit (17) courses. 

Twenty-two different titles are used for the 44 courses offered. 
Those most frequently reported are Marriage and the Family (8 
courses), Family Relations (5 courses), Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing (4 courses), and Marriage and Family Life (4 courses). 

When a discussion on the subject of marriage education was held 
during this Study, several instructors stated that course titles empha- 
sizing the word, marriage or the term family life fail to arouse the in- 
terest of a considerable number of the younger students to whom 
marriage, at present, may seem quite remote. 

One instructor reported that including the word courtship in the 
title had greatly increased interest and enrollment in the marriage 
education course at his college. 

There is a divergence of practice as to the departments in which 
marriage education courses are offered: 


Department Frequency 
Dociolog viv. 22%, Gaerne ame ewes eNOS ties ti 18 
Piome economics: ior ee hed te ee ies Shs Soe 4 16 
DEV CHOOT Y 2 6).22 i AU ee MES a SA ee, 5 
Separate department (family relations or marriage)....... 5 


5 Henry A. Bowman, “‘Collegiate Education for Marriage and Family Living,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. CCLXXII (November 1950), 
150-51, 
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The sociology department offers courses in marriage education 
most frequently, with the home economics department ranking a 
close second. It is notable that in as many as five junior colleges, 
separate departments of marriage education are reported! To some 
it may be somewhat surprising that home economics departments of- 
fer only slightly more than one-third of the courses. The reason most 
frequently advanced for having the course offered by a department 
other than home economics is that family life education is important 
for men as well as for women. Having the course offered in the home 
economics department tends to discourage men from taking it. Al- 
though no state-wide data are available on this subject, in the three 
junior colleges which report having the highest percentage of stu- 
dents taking marriage education courses, the course is offered in the 
sociology or in the psychology department. 

In a number of colleges the low enrollment of men in marriage 
education courses reflects the all-too-common attitude that women 
are primarily responsible for home and family living—or, to put it 
in student terms, that marriage is a “‘sissy occupation.”’ This myth— 
a myth in part responsible for many broken homes and for even 
more homes in which family life fails to achieve its real potential— 
is more or less rapidly being dispelled in our nation by the large num- 
bers of GI’s who, since the close of World War II, have attended 
college under the GI bill, established homes in revamped barracks or 
trailers, and who have started raising their families there. They, far 
more than any previous group of students, have sought guidance and 
counseling and have welcomed effective courses dealing with their 
acute and present problems of marital adjustment, child rearing, fam- 
ily budgets, and the like. 

Typically, courses in marriage education are offered as electives. 
At El Camino College, however, the course is required for junior 
college graduation. 

California junior colleges offer a significant number of additional 
courses designed to prepare for one or more aspects of family life. 
Particularly important is the development and use of nursery schools 
in the education of parents and youth. Home economics departments 
offer courses in home management, consumer problems, child de- 
velopment, foods and nutrition, and clothing. Art departments pro- 
vide instruction in home furnishing, flower arrangement, and home 
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planning. Problems of family relationship are given emphasis in a 
variety of psychology courses, including those in child and adolescent 
psychology. Physical education departments point out the boy-girl 
relationships and courtship value in the coeducational courses such as 
tennis, golf, archery, swimming, ballroom dancing, which these de- 
partments are increasingly offering. Such coeducational courses are 
particularly important, of course, in providing future husbands and 
wives with recreational skills which they will be able to use in com- 
mon after they are married. Common interests are seldom accused of 
wrecking marriages! 

In a few colleges materials on family life education comprise an 
important part of the health education course. Business education and 
economics departments, upon occasion, offer instruction in consumer 
education; agriculture departments and art departments provide work 
in landscaping; and in a few colleges the health education staff offers 
a course in home nursing. Reference will later be made to a course, 
Music in Family Living, offered at Stockton College. 

Most of the courses referred to above are offered in the regular 
daytime program. However, if the junior college is truly to be a com- 
munity college, it must serve not only the youth who enter directly 
from high school, not only the full-time students, not only the day- 
time students; but it must also serve the adults and part-time students 
who can attend classes only at night—including the newly wed and 
the new parent. Perhaps in no other field are the opportunities for 
adult education greater than in the area of family life education. 

Scheinfeld particularly points out this opportunity with respect to 
women. After reviewing studies (physiological, psychological, and 
social) of the differences between and similarities in men and women, 
he writes as follows regarding the education of women: 


What seems to be needed, then, is a rearrangement in our system of educa- 
tion for women which will conform more properly to the usual courses of 
their lives, making allowance for time out for marrying, getting settled, 
bearing children, and homemaking. Instead of trying to pack a woman’s 
education into the same ages and years as that of the man, it might be pos- 
sible to stagger her education—spread it out over as many years as neces- 
sary. If the conventional college set-up does not permit this, there might be 
special colleges for women where they could continue their education 
leisurely, with intervals out for childbearing, homemaking or whatever they 
choose. Under such a system women could study those subjects which, with 
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maturer eyes than those of the young coed, they could see more clearly as 
fitting in with their lives, interests, and needs... . ° 


Long Beach 


The program at Long Beach illustrates a community-wide ap- 
proach to family life education in which the junior college assumes an 
important role in educating youth and adults at night as well as during 
the day. In discussing the principles underlying developments in Long 
Beach, Miss Thurston stresses the importance of continuity: 


A program that fails to reach all members of the family at the same 
time and with respect to the same concerns is likely to be both uneconomical 
and relatively ineffective. When the child alone is reached, the attitudes 
of the home can render ineffective the teaching of the school or cause con- 
flict in the child. The end and aim of family living and likewise of family 
life education is the simultaneous and continuous development of all mem- 
bers of the family through their response to the needs of one another. The 
program is quite as much concerned with the satisfactory realization of the 
personality of the adult as it is for the nurture of the child, for the hope of 
the child is bound up with the fulfillment of the parents. Furthermore, no 
family education program of the school is complete and wholly effective 
without the active participation of parents and teachers with children and 
youth. Children cannot be educated in isolation from their parents whether 
or not their parents are learning to improve their family life. . . . 

Education should include experiences which help an individual to under- 
stand family living as he lives it and to understand himself in relation to it. 
In this sense education is not for family living at a future date, but rather 
education in family living year after year... . 7 


In describing the Long Beach program, it is essential to consider 
the total school system. Miss Thurston wrote: 


At the pre-school level, groups of young children come with their mothers 
each week to play under the guidance of teachers while the mothers observe 
their own children and discuss with a teacher the problems of being parents 
and of guiding children. 

The major goal for the children is to establish sound foundations of per- 
sonality through the variety of activities and relationships afforded by the 
group. The goal for the parents is to learn to understand and guide children 
and to see their own as unique, but also like other children; also to see their 
roles as parents and the value of family life, and last but not least, to create 


6 Amram Scheinfeld, Women and Men (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1943), p. 390. | 
7 Flora M. Thurston, “‘A Cooperative Plan of Family Life Education,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXV1 (April 1951), 209-12. 
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a fellowship of parents who will take responsibility for children and for 
families as members of the larger community. 

One other type of Long Beach pre-school education, the child care center, 
supplements the offerings of the public schools but is financed by the state 
and by fees charged parents of the children enrolled. .. . 

Family education in the elementary school is a part of the study of what 
families do and how they live in other countries. Parent groups in many 
parts of the city are engaged in studying their school age children and their 
roles as parents under a trained parent educator from the adult division [of 
the junior college]. 

In the junior high school, education for family living is offered largely 
through home economics. All girls have the opportunity of taking courses 
in homemaking and in some schools courses for boys are offered. A unit in 
home living is included in the social studies. An experiment has been tried 
in social studies classes in one school where parents have joined with seventh 
grade boys and girls in panel meetings to discuss problems which arise in 
families with youngsters of this age, and home economics teachers have 
contributed. In the eighth and ninth grades “‘personal-social problems’’ and 
“learning how to understanding ourselves” are closely related to the major 
concerns of family education. 

Senior high school students are required to take three courses concerned 
with the family: (1) a course in senior problems which includes units on 
personality development, courtship, marriage, and family relationships, 
(2) a course in physical education entitled “Understanding Ourselves,” 
which deals with physical maturity, the facts of reproduction, boy-girl 
relations, and developing attitudes toward the opposite sex, (3) a course 
in home management required of all girls. Elective courses are offered in 
homemaking, including foods, clothing, child care, home nursing, and per- 
sonality development, and in biology and physiology, which also deal with 
problems of family living. 

In the liberal arts division of the City College, courses are now offered in 
marriage and family relationships, child development, family finances and 
management, and housing and home furnishings. As soon as housing per- 
mits, laboratory facilities in the last three of these courses will be available 
as well as laboratories in foods, nutrition, and clothing.® 


Although the program described by Miss Thurston—preschool 
through junior college—is still in the process of being developed, it 
is apparent that in Long Beach the junior college’s task in relation to 
family life education is becoming one of continuing and amplifying 
instruction on foundations previously laid. 

It must be emphasized that the Long Beach program is not con- 


8 Op. cit., pp. 211-12. 
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fined to full-time students, nor is it limited to the training of children 
and youth. During the 1950-51 school year, forty-one different 
courses in family life education attended by 7,000 adults were of- 
fered at hours ranging from nine o’clock in the forenoon to ten o’clock 
at night—and at thirty-nine locations in all sections of the city. 
Among the courses offered to the adults of Long Beach are these: 
Family Finances and Management, Home Planning and Furnishing, 
Marriage and the Family, Mental Hygiene of the Family, Child 
Development, Observation of the Preschool Child (27 different sec- 
tions of this course were offered), Understanding the Preschool 
Child, Understanding the Elementary School Child, Clothing, Food 
Preparation and Nutrition, Home Furnishing, Making Home Fur- 
nishings, Guiding Children’s Growth, Home Gardens, Mother and 
Daughter Foods, and Father and Son Workshop. The Father and 
Son Workshop is planned to strengthen father-son relationship 
through joint planning and construction of useful things for the home. 
Basic skills and use of machines and materials are stressed. 

In addition to the above courses which extend throughout the se- 
mester, Long Beach City College provides a series of community lec- 
tures and forums to consider such subjects as Family Growing Pains, 
Care of Children in War Time, and How Can Nutrition Safeguard 
Your Family? 


Contra Costa Junior College 


Contra Costa Junior College District operates two Family Life 
Centers—one for West Contra Costa Junior College in downtown 
Richmond and the other for East Contra Costa Junior College on its 
new 100-acre site near Concord, a suburban area populated chiefly 
by growing families who have moved there recently from larger 
cities. 

The Family Life Centers and the extension services of these cen- 
ters provide attractive quarters for the parent-child-laboratory and 
homemaking classes for both adults and full-time college students. 
Here parents work with their own children and those of other mem- 
bers of the class one morning a week under the supervision of a spe- 
cially trained instructor. One evening each week they meet as a class 
group to study their experiences and their problems. 

In the spring of 1951, a course in practical child psychology utilized 
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the parent-child laboratory for observation purposes. This class in- 
cluded students anticipating their own families; parents of preschool- 
age, school-age, and adolescent children; and future professional 
workers in fields relating to children. Visits were made to the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Service of the Richmond Health Department. 

The Family Relations course includes students with diverse inter- 
ests, needs, and problems. Included in the same section may be recent 
high school graduates, mothers of teen-agers, and divorcees. Among 
the class activities which students in the class report to be of great- 
est value are panel discussions, films, speakers from the community. 
Clergymen, social workers, and other experts from the community 
and from the college staff are particularly helpful in making students 
more vividly aware of selected areas of family relationships. 

An important feature of the Contra Costa Junior College plan is 
its provision of both daytime and evening courses so that the pro- 
gram may best fit the schedules of mothers who are in the home as 
well as of fathers and mothers who are employed outside of the home. 
Students participating in the program include the divorcee who 
wishes to prevent a break-up in her future marriage, the bus driver 
who wants to be a good father to his two children, the housewife who 
wants help in her personal grooming, and the teen-age mother who 
wants to learn how to raise her baby in the best way possible. 


El Camino College 


As has been indicated above, the marriage education course at E] 
Camino College is required for graduation. This requirement by the 
college is based upon the importance the faculty attaches to prepara- 
tion for family living. Since the course is required, instructors are 
immediately faced with a challenge: how to convince all students 
that the course is worth two units of their time. This challenge is 
made all the more difficult by the fact that the students range in age 
from fifteen to sixty-five. Clearly nothing less than a functional course 
will suffice. | 

Included in the course is a study of the family in American life, 
courtship, engagement, marriage, and areas of marital adjustment in- 
cluding parenthood and problems of finance. Motion pictures, includ- 
ing the McGraw-Hill series on marriage, are used as aids to adapting 
the course to student needs. Surveys of student problems and inter- 
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ests are made, and committee and panel discussions are held. 

Some faculty members at E] Camino expressed misgivings over 
requiring the marriage education course. Accordingly teachers of 
the course have been particularly concerned with evaluating its ef- 
fectiveness. Surveys of student judgment are made repeatedly. After 
taking the course, 89 percent of the men and 96 percent of the women 
on an anonymous inquiry favored requiring the course.® 

‘Typical student comments are: ‘““This course should be three units 
instead of two’; “If I’d only had this in high school’’; ‘“This is the 
most practical course I’ve had.”’ The student approval of and inter- 
est in this required course is particularly notable in view of the fact 
that three-fourths of the students at El Camino College are men. 


Stockton College 


A somewhat different approach to family life education is made at 
Stockton College, a four-year junior college. Here the offerings in 
the junior college are planned on the basis of foundation work given 
in grade nine where a unit on Personal Growth and Family Rela- 
tions is offered and in grade ten where a unit on Growing into Ma- 
turity is taught as a part of a biology course. In the twelfth grade, a 
required semester course in Human Relationships is given for boys 
and girls separately. This course includes such pertinent topics as 
differences between the sexes; understanding adolescence; relation-. 
ships with the family circle; dating, courtship, marriage, parenthood, 
health, family finance, and the spiritual aspects of marriage. 

With this background, students in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades may enroll in the course the Psychology of Marriage. Empha- 
sis is given to the problems of courtship, the engagement period, and 
the basic adjustments within marriage itself. Child psychology and 
the factors that make for the development of a mature personality are 
also given considerable attention. ‘Economic and sexual adjustments 
are faced frankly, as are the problems involved with the coming of 
children. Realistic consideration is given to the social, economic, 
psychological and religious forces which strengthen and enrich mar- 
riage and family life.’’!° 

9 Lois J. Swanson, ‘“‘How a Junior College Meets the Problem,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXV (January 1950), 25. 


10 Charles E. Green and Edna P. Gehlken, ‘Stockton Plan of Family Life Education,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XXV1 (April 1951), 204. 
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Stockton offers also a sociology course for college students, en- 
titled ‘“Marriage and Family Living.” The following units are devel- 
oped with the aid of comprehensive readings: looking at marriage, 
preparing for marriage, adjusting in marriage, meeting family malad- 
justments and disorganization, and looking toward tomorrow’s fam- 
ily. In this course the students are expected to read critically in books 
and periodicals, to give reports, analyze a current movie involving 
adjustment in marriage, report an anonymous case study, review a 
book and current articles on some aspect of family life, and write a 
term paper. 


Mount San Antonio College 


At Mount San Antonio College the three-unit course, Marriage 
and Family Relations, is an elective course taken by more than half 
the students prior to graduation. The scope of the course is suggested 
by the following topical outline adapted from the syllabus of the 
course: 


. The goals and satisfactions of marriage 

. Readiness for marriage 

. Dating and its problems 

. Courtship and mate selection 

. Engagement 

. Weddings and honeymoons 

. Normal adjustments of early married life 

. Reproduction and family size 

. Problems of home management 

. The prevention and cure of family maladjustment 
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Throughout this course, emphasis is placed upon the study of 
problems actually faced by students. In introducing the unit on dat- 
ing, for example, students are asked to list “the five most difficult 
problems you have faced in the dating process or experience.” In 
studying budgets, students are expected to prepare budgets or state- 
ments of actual expenditures. Among studies made by married stu- 
dents in the course are: (1) a baby budget for the first year; (2) a 
day-by-day cost record of an automobile; and (3) actual costs of 
building a home. 

Another area being explored at Mount San Antonio College is sug- 


1 Oliver M. Butterfield, Marriage and Family Relations (Sociology 14) Unit Outline 
(Mimeographed; Pomona: Mount San Antonio College, 1950). 
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gested by the fact that the school is building a nine-room practice 
house where women students will live for periods of from four to six 
weeks and assume complete responsibility for home management. 


Santa Monica City College 


The course in Marriage Relations offered at Santa Monica City 
College raises varied questions and problems with students as a basis 
for study and discussion. Representative of these are the following: 


1. Introduction: Whose function is it to teach young people about marriage? 
2) Love 
2.1. What is this thing called love? 
2.11. How do college students define it? 
2.12. How do psychologists define it? 
2.13. What are the implications in the discrepancies in these defini- 
tions? 
2.2. Emotions: What does a Romeo really mean when he swears, “‘T’ll 
love you forever.” 
3. ay marry? 
. Is a wedding the same as marriage? 
ie What motives other than love might induce young people to enter 
matrimony? 
3.3. What about the bachelors and spinsters? 
3.31. What reasons explain their failure to marry? 
3.32. Do unmarried people have serious problems in personal ad- 
- Justment? 
3.321. What are some of the more conspicuous? 
3.322. What solutions do you suggest? 
4. Am I old enough to marry? 
5. Whom shall I marry? 
5.1. What are the most desirable qualities in a marriage partner or 
mate? 
5.11. What do college girls want in a man? 
5.12. Are college men looking for the same things as the girls? 
5.13. Should the complaints of old married people about marriage 
be investigated? 
5.131. Terman’s investigation. 
5:132. Is there any evidence from the Gallup polls? 
5.133. Do judges of divorce courts have significant opinions? 
5.2. What are the special dangers of mixed marriages? 
Note: “Mixed” as to age, nationality, race, economic status, edu- 
cation, family background, religion, etc. 
6. Dating and Courtship 
6.1. What is the difference between courtship and dating? 
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6.2. Is there any question about the cost of dates? Should the man bear 
the entire cost? 
7. Engagement: Will you be mine? 
7.1. Is a proposal necessary? 
7.2. How long should the engagement be? 
7.3. Should engaged couples have dates with others? 
7.4. What about a premarital physical examination? 
7.5. Is premarital counseling desirable?” 


In addition to the questions listed above, the syllabus from Santa 
Monica City College includes questions and problems on such topics 
as the following: 3 

Sex problems of young people 

The wedding 

The honeymoon 

Adjustment in marriage—male psychology 

Adjustment in marriage—female psychology 

Economic adjustment in marriage 

Reproduction 

Heredity and eugenics 

Child care and training 

Divorce 

Legal aspects of marriage and related matters 


The Santa Monica course gives attention to the condition and 
problems of those who do not marry. Despite the fact that most stu- 
dents will marry, some will not. The problems of spinsters and bach- 
elors can, therefore, appropriately be considered for this group as 
well as for the others, who, throughout their lives, will be meeting 
and associating with friends who are unmarried. 


Contra Costa College home management course 


Considerable attention has been given to coeducational courses 
which emphasize problems of dating, courtship, family relationships, 
and personal background for family life. Junior colleges also offer, 
ordinarily in their home economics departments, instruction planned 
particularly for women in such areas as foods, clothing, home furnish- 
ing, and home management. Representative of a course in home man- 
agement is the course in that field at West Contra Costa College. 
This particular course includes five units: 


12 Harry L. Bauer, Marriage Education (Mimeographed; Santa Monica: Santa Monica 
City College, 1950). 
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. Management of time 


. Housing 


. Consumer buying 


. Meal planning and entertainment 


An understanding of this course can perhaps best be gained by an 
examination of the goals and activities reported by the instructor for 
two representative units in the course: 


Skills 


. Keeping accounts. 
. Paying bills. 

. Banking. 

. Setting up goals 


or seeing the re- 
sults desired. 


. Planning possible 


ways and means 
of getting results. 


. Making plans for 


the best expendi- 
ture of money 
and adjusting 
these plans to 
changing markets 
and other condi- 
tions. 


Skills 


. Planning for and 


supplying hous- 
ing to fit family 
needs. 


2. Reading floor 
plans. 
3. Grouping furni- 


ture to make the 
best use of space. 


. Controlling the 
operation and 
maintenance of 
the home. 


I. 


N 


I. BUDGETS 
Facts Attitudes 
Family incomes 1. Understanding of 


and how they are 
spent. 


. Basis for judging 


wisdom or fool- 
ishness of indi- 
vidual or family 
expenditures. 


. Planned spending, 
adjustment of 


wants and needs, 
factors _underly- 
ing living beyond 
the income. 


. Money resources 


and ways to in- 
crease them. 


. Housing facilities 


available at differ- 
ent price levels. 


. Technological 
and social devel- 


opments affect- 
ing housing. 


ments for greatest 
efficiency. 


. Major problems 


in furnishing a 
home. 


. Conditions which 


make it difficult 
for a family to get 
its wants in hous- 
ing. 


. Recognition 


. Appreciation 


the need for sound 
and fair judgment 
in dealing with 
practical _situa- 
tions in living. 


. Willingness to 


adjust to and en- 
joy the standard 
which income 
permits. 

. Recognition of 
the importance of 
individual re- 
sourcefulness. 

. Willingness to 


recognize the im- 


portance of a co- 
operative spirit in 
group relations. 


II. HOUSING 
Facts Attitudes 
. Work centers in 1. Understanding of 
kitchen. the relationship 
. Kitchen arrange- between fatigue 


and mental and 
physical health. 
of 
the importance of 
skill in purpose- 
ful activities. 

of 
the wise and con- 
structive use of 
time. 
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Participations 


. Work in connec- 


tion with finance 
management such 
as banking and 
the keeping of ac- 
counts and paying 


bills. 
. Movies. 
. Budget entries. 
. Shopping. 
. Reading ads for 


comparative 
prices. 


Participations 


. Draw floor plans. 
. Study of routings 


between work 
centers to check 
efficiency. 


. Placement of fur- 


niture from scale 
drawing _using 
moveable card- 
board pieces. 


. Visits to model 


homes. 
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Compton College family life counselor 


Compton College recognizes the fact that marriage education must 
be individualized, and that any effective program must provide 
counseling service in the area. With this in mind the class teaching 
load of the instructor in family life education is limited to six hours 
a week. The remainder of his time is available for counseling. Prob- 
lems brought to him include the general area of premarital counseling, 
frequently with both parties, and advising with parents as well as 
serious personal problems of individual students. 


Anticipating children 


Several junior colleges give students direct experience with chil- 
dren. Students in one class, for example, took nursery school chil- 
dren on a “‘field trip” to a nearby construction project. At the con- 
clusion of the trip each student (including the football hero) was 
given the following assignment: 

1. Describe a situation in which you felt it necessary to control (discipline) 
the child. 

2. How did you handle the situation? 

3. Why did the child want to behave the way he did? 

4. Why did you want him to behave otherwise? 

5. After thinking the situation over, would you now handle it differently? 


Outcomes of such assignments may serve to demonstrate quite 
graphically the significant opportunity in and need for instruction in 
child care and development. As was pointed out earlier, California 
junior colleges do offer many courses in this area. 

Illustrative of another such course is the one in Child Care and 
Development at Mount San Antonio College. Units include the fol- 
lowing: 

. Physical growth and development 
. Eating and sleeping 

. The development of motor skills 
. Speech development 

. Emotions 

. Play and socialization 

. The growth of intelligence 

. Habits and discipline 

. Personality patterns 

. Dealing with childhood mysteries 
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The latter unit treats of such topics as natural and scientific phe- 
nomena (fire, wind, rain, thunder, and lightning), sex and birth, 
death and future life, God, religion and prayer. 

Representative of a child study program which combines class- 
work, discussion, and study with the observation of children in the 
nursery school, is that found at Long Beach City College. The course, 
Guiding Children’s Growth, is offered in the General Adult Divi- 
sion. It includes a study of such topics as: 

Children need fathers too 

Emotions: assets or liabilities 

Discipline—a democratic process 


Creative activities for preschool children 
Family life is what you make it 


Throughout emphasis is placed upon problems reported by mothers 
in the course. Concurrently with classwork mothers are expected to 
observe children in the nursery school and to prepare a personality 
study of some child, usually her own. 

In discussing observation, the course syllabus states: 

Observation is one of our most effective ways of learning but recording 
must go with it if it is to be permanent. We forget so much. Written records 


serve as a basis for parental procedure and child guidance. They are increas- 
ingly priceless diaries of otherwise forgotten days as our children grow up.” 


The following suggestions are given regarding the method of re- 
cording observations: 


Write down instances of significant behavior in space provided for that 
purpose, recording time it occurred in column indicated at the left and what 
is said in space indicated at the right. Leave space under Jnterpretation free 
to be filled in during last 20 to 30 minutes as indicated below. Record in 


particular: 
Reactions to other children Emotional responses such as: 
Reactions to adults joy jealousy 
Response to play materials anger self-pity 
Response to play equipment fear 
Creative activities 
Imitative or dramatic play | Social responses such as: 
Response to routine requirements sympathy, sharing 
Response to discipline cooperative play, taking turns 
Conflicts with adults or children shyness, withdrawal 


18 Resource Materials for Guiding Children’s Growth, Family Life Education, Long 
Beach Public Schools, City College, General Adult Division, p. 1. 
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During the last 20 to 30 minutes of the morning, read over your inter- 
pretation of the possible causes of behavior you have recorded in column at 
right. Do not be afraid to write your interpretations for fear you may be 
mistaken. We do not expect interpretations made during this learning 
process to be always accurate. The most important outcome is to learn to 
look for possible causes of the child’s behavior (especially undesired be- 
havior) instead of reacting emotionally. 


Family life education related to life problems 


Instructors in programs of family life education are constantly 
seeking opportunities for relating their teaching directly to life and 
to life problems. 

In planning the newly built home economics unit at San Bernardino 
Valley College, the staff provided a spacious room with 2,500 square 
feet of floor space. Here students in home planning and home furnish- 
ing may actually lay out rooms and arrange and rearrange furniture. 
These students are obviously getting practical experience in working 
on problems which they will be facing in their own home life. 

Several instructors in marriage education have expressed particu- 
Jar interest in a procedure reported by an instructor in a junior col- 
lege in another state. Since students from time to time face the prob- 
lem of mixed marriage from the viewpoint of religion (a Catholic boy 
and a Protestant girl, or vice versa, considering marriage), a unit on 
this problem is included in the course taught by this instructor. The 
teacher observed, however, that during the work on this problem 
those students who most needed instruction in this area appeared to 
be least concerned. A rather common reaction from this group (that 
is, the group seriously interested in a boy or girl of another religious 
faith) came from one girl who commented, ‘“‘With Bill and me, it’s 
going to be different. We love each other.” 

As an aid to making the study of this problem more real, the in- 
structor went to the home of friends, a Catholic husband and a 
Protestant wife, and recorded on a tape recorder an interview during 
which they reported problems they had encountered and discussed 
their hopes and aspirations, with particular reference to their two- 
year old son. The instructor then took the recording to a Catholic 
priest, invited him to listen to it and then record his observations. She 
followed the same procedure with a Protestant minister. 


M4 [bid., p. 1. 
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As an introduction to the study of mixed marriages the instructor 
arranged for each class to listen to the recording of these conferences. 
A notable feature of the recording was that each participant (hus- 
band and wife, priest and minister) agreed in their conclusion. It was 
this: anyone contemplating a mixed marriage should understand the 
problems before taking the marriage vows. 

The instructor reports that this method added significantly to gen- 
eral student interest in work on the unit. More important, however, 
was the fact that students who were considering marriage to a mem- 
ber of another faith showed particular interest in the unit, and a large 
proportion of such students arranged for counseling conferences. 

Throughout this chapter reference has been made to other prac- 
tices in family life education which relate instruction to life and life 
problems—to the observation of and work with nursery schoo] chil- 
dren, to the practice house at Mount San Antonio College, to the 
actual problems studied in marriage education courses, to the instruc- 
tion offered adults in meeting the problems of being a husband, a 
wife, and a parent. 

Through programs of family life education a number of California 
junior colleges are clearly demonstrating their function as community 
colleges in the finest sense of that term. 


PROBLEMS AND PRoMIsES IN FAMILY LirE EDUCATION 


California junior colleges give wide recognition to the importance 
of family life education. In all sections of the state, however, admin- 
istrators report a problem which hampers the development of pro- 
grams in this area—the problem of finding qualified teaching per- 
sonnel. A considerable number of marriage education classes are 
alive and alert. In these classes students are actually studying prob- 
lems of concern to them; they are working with instructors who 
know the problems of youth and of family life, who have self-confi- 
dence, and who are interested in students as individuals. Illustrative 
of the spirit of these classes is the comment of an instructor, ““There 
simply isn’t any problem of motivation or interest in this course. I 
suggest one book and they read two or three.” 

In contrast with these classes, however, are found a considerable 
number of marriage education classes in which uninspired and rou- 
tine teaching has succeeded in making dull and boring a subject in- 
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herently vital for most youth. In many cases this teaching results 
from a lack of confidence on the part of the instructor. The teacher 
is charting a relatively new area; he dare not depart from a cut and 
dried series of questions and answers or from laboriously planned 
course outlines and lectures. 

The problem of training teachers in this area unfortunately has not 
been solved. Illustrative of the concern for this problem in California 
was the offering of four different senior college summer programs 
(University of California, Berkeley; University of California, Los 
Angeles; College of the Pacific; and San Francisco State College) to 
train teachers in family life education during the summer of 1951. 

Other problems and confusions in programs of education for fam- 
ily living might be mentioned—the great confusion of terms, and an 
overemphasis on certain aspects in some courses and its omission in 
others, the neglect in some courses of the problems of unmarried 
adults, the emphasis on routines and skills and the failure to empha- 
size creative family life and activities in some programs, and the 
provision of class instruction but the neglect of individual counseling 
in a number of colleges. In a sense these and other problems which 
might be mentioned serve only to highlight new and additional op- 
portunities for meeting student and community needs in the area of 
education for family living. 

In contrast with these problems, however, are a variety of prom- 
ising developments in family life education which have been reported 
by California junior colleges during this Study. Among these are the 
following: 

1. Provide instruction in family living for both men and women. \n- 
creasingly recognized is the fact that men as well as women have re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities in family life. California junior 
colleges, therefore, consistently provide instruction in marriage 
education for both men and women. 

2. Provide instruction in family living for older persons as well as for 
youth. Not only unmarried youth but also adults—wives, widows, 
mothers, husbands, widowers, fathers—are offered instruction 
adapted to their particular family living problems. 

3. Provide buildings and other plant facilities adequate for and 
adapted to programs of family life education. Several junior colleges 
have recently built new units for housing instructional activities in 
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this and related areas; others are in the process of construction. 
Some of the plants include nursery schools. Some locate units in 
various parts of the community so that parents may easily participate 
in programs of family life education. Encouraging indeed is the rec- 
ognition which junior colleges are increasingly giving to family life 
education by providing adequate plant facilities which are designed 
for maximum usage. 

4. Relate instruction in family life to real problems and situations. 
Junior college instructors are using varied practices and procedures 
in relating instruction in family life to real problems and situations. 
Courses are frequently built directly on the basis of a study of family 
life problems faced by students and adults. Motion pictures, record- 
ings, and radio programs are used to depict problems and to clarify 
issues. Among additional practices reported are these: providing a 
nursery school to give experience in observing children and experi- 
ence in caring for them; providing a practice house where students 
may live and have actual experience in home management; and in- 
viting parents and other family members to collaborate in planning 
and even in carrying out instruction. 

5. Recognize that the program of family life education is college-wide 
in scope. Any adequate curriculum in family life education includes 
instruction in such areas as marriage relations, child care, home man- 
agement, recreation, foods, clothing, and home furnishing—not to 
mention individual counseling. Contributing to this program are not 
only instructors in home economics, sociology, and psychology, but 
also teachers of art, science, music, physical education, and com- 
munication, to name but a few, as they aid students develop insights 
and understandings related to home and family living. So inclusive 
is the program of education for family living that some colleges are 
proposing the employment of college-wide coordinators to work with 
faculty members in pooling college resources and in developing well- 
integrated programs. 

California junior colleges are indeed recognizing the importance of 
education for family living. Varied problems are being encountered, 
but more important, opportunities for improving programs are being 
found and utilized as a basis for aiding youth and adults face and meet 
the problems and opportunities of family life in twentieth-century 
America. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Communication 


ROM the time he is roused in the morning by the voices of his 
Peatitaren to their final “Good night’ before going to sleep, Mr. 

Average Citizen is deluged with a torrent of words. Members of 
his family, radio announcers, newspapers, teachers, billboards, sales- 
men, fellow workers—all of these and a hundred other persons and 
agencies bombard him with words during a large part of his waking 
hours. ‘The ability to understand these words and their implications 
is at the very heart of successful living. 

But receiving and comprehending the words of others through lis- 
tening and reading are only part of the process of communication in 
modern life. Equally important is the ability to express oneself 
through such varied activities as conversing casually with friends or 
speaking formally with business associates; writing personal letters 
or composing detailed reports; listening intelligently and responding 
appropriately; taking notes, filling out forms, sketching, and using 
any number of other means of communication—most of which in- 
volve words or symbols for words. This is no simple process. Actu- 
ally it is a complex development, sometimes slow and sometimes 
swift, in each personality, of what the psychologists call one’s “‘sym- 
bol system.” Understanding, and its concomitant of inducing others 
to understand, differs for each person because symbols and meanings 
are built out of varieties of personal experience, observation, and 
association. 

One result of the vast and insatiable curiosity of man, and of the 
wide differences among men, was the slow evolutionary process 
which resulted in the hundreds of thousands of words which comprise 
our language and other languages. With comparatively few excep- 
tions, the meaning of all words, however precisely the dictionary may 
attempt to define them, differs for every human being who uses them. 
But whether the differences are obvious or elusive, the result of mere 
shades of meaning or voice inflections, children, youth, and adults 
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must continually struggle to learn both the meaning of and signifi- 
cance of words in expression. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNICATION INSTRUCTION 


Language, in the broadest sense, is widely recognized as a vital 
link between the individual] and the world in which he lives. Through 
language the individual both shapes his environment and is shaped 
by it. 

With the burgeoning of symbols from the mass media, it now 
seems indisputable, however, that language arts teachers must also 
consider symbols other than words. ‘Teachers cannot ignore the com- 
munication resulting from music and sound eftects—as on the radio; 
from graphic representation—as in advertisements, comic books, and 
picture magazines; and from the powerful effects of a combination of 
these with words—as in the movies and television. To discover or- 
der in life and to distinguish meaningful patterns in this mass of sym- 
bols, the citizen of the future must have conscious training, not only 
in reading, writing, and speaking, but also in listening, observation, 
and demonstration. And he must have an understanding of the func- 
tion of communication in the culture of which he is a part. 

The importance of the ability to communicate is universally rec- 
ognized in statements of the goals of general education. In describing 
the purposes of public education in California, the California Frame- 
work Committee states: 
The full realization of individual capacities requires that the individual, in 
accordance with his ability and experience . 

Speak English clearly 

Read English efficiently 


Write English effectively 
Listen and observe accurately! 


The California Study of General Education in the Junior College 
recognizes the importance of communication in its statement of ob- 
jectives as follows: ““The general education program aims to help 
each student increase his competence in expressing his thoughts 
clearly in speaking and writing and in reading and listening with 
understanding.” 


1 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951), p. 6. 
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Conservative estimates indicate that by the time he enters junior 
college every student has had roughly two thousand hours of direct 
classroom instruction in what is variously called English. At first 
thought one might assume that no further instruction in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening is necessary. Common observation 
and all studies that have been made indicate, however, that high 
school graduates, college students, and adults typically have signifi- 
cant needs for continued training in the skills of communication. 
Some of these evident needs may be the result of ineffective instruc- 
tion in elementary or high schools, or instruction aimed at minds not 
yet mature enough to assimilate it. 

Of major importance is the fact that at no time during life do these 
needs to communicate cease; continued self-training or training by 
others in the improvement of communication skills is vital for mental 
growth. Vhis fact has, as yet, been far too little recognized in Ameri- 
can education. High school teachers too frequently assume that if 
youngsters are properly taught these skills in elementary school, 
there is little need to continue intensive training at the secondary 
level. Even more rigidly held is the opinion among college teaching 
personnel that the job of training in communication should have been 
fully completed by the high school. On every campus there is wide- 
spread concern, not to say irritation, with what faculty members call 
“the gross deficiency in English’ among students. Until ways are 
found by which to carry on effective continuous teaching based on 
students’ evolving needs at all ascending levels, this problem is not 
likely to be solved. 

The importance of teaching communication skills in the junior col- 
lege is evidenced by the major needs of contemporary youth, as re- 
flected in the goals of general education. When we reflect upon these, 
we begin to see the impelling necessity for different kinds of com- 
munication skills among junior college students. Some must be trained 
to handle the abstract concepts and the specifics of further college 
work. All must achieve a symbol system adequate for choosing a 
vocation and preparing for it. They need the fine and sensitive skills 
involved in the intimate personal relationships of home and family life 
and in the broader field of social adjustment. They must learn a be- 
wildering set of abstractions inherent in the concept and practice of 
citizenship. In all of these, the role of communication is critical. It is 
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critical for the terminal vocational student since the training he re- 
ceives in the junior college may offer him his last formal instruction 
in communication. It is critical for the university-preparatory student 
since the junior college must prepare him to handle the largely verbal 
and abstract materials which come with advanced study. And it is 
critical for all students in meeting the general education needs pre- 
viously mentioned. 


CoMMUNICATION—UNIVERSALLY REQUIRED AND DIVERSELY 
OFFERED 


The public junior colleges of California unanimously acknowledge 
the importance of communication by requiring graduates either to 
have passed a proficiency examination or to have taken one or more 
courses in English or speech. Beyond uniformity of “‘a requirement,” 
however, unity of practice ceases. 

The State Board of Education authorizes each junior college to es- 
tablish its own English requirement for graduation. Junior colleges 
have indeed utilized the latitude in practice thus permitted by state 
regulations. Some colleges merely follow the tradition of offering 
respectable, if perfunctory, courses in standard English devoted to 
drill in grammar and rhetoric and to the writing of assigned themes 
on such thoroughly tattered subjects as “‘Why I Came to College,”’ 
“The Description of a Person,” and ‘“The Campus by Moonlight.” 
Other colleges experiment to provide students with more vital as- 
signments based on recognized life needs, on present achievements, 
and on personal goals and interests. Some colleges designate their 
courses as English Composition, English Fundamentals, or Freshman 
English; a few catalogue theirs as Modern Communication, Com- 
munication Skills, or Reading, Writing, and Thinking. Some are ex- 
perimenting successfully with the related and hitherto much neg- 
lected study of listening. Some colleges require for graduation sim- 
ply the passing of an examination in English usage and mechanics; 
others require such an examination plus three to seven units of Eng- 
lish. 

In some junior colleges students with presumably low achieve- 
ment, as measured by standard tests often without samples of their 
writing being evaluated, are required to take remedial work in Eng- 
lish mechanics. Such courses are usually without credit. In some, 
English for foreign-born students is offered with or without credit. 
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The following tabulation indicates some of these divergent prac- 
tices: 


FREQUENCY OF DiFFERENT Types oF ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION FROM CALIFORNIA JUNIOR CoLLEGES 


Requirement Frequency? 
Pass an examination or take from two to six units in English and/or 
BOCOCI Vite hoi ML eum a AL AMUN AR Cea eRe Na ct Ny BM aay 11 
Pass an examination and take from three to five units in English 
AU /OLISPECCH Ee MN ee aM OLN Eugen tee ai ea, 2 
Lake CWOMint SHPO SI CU iI EMR LUNES ai Eee aR 1 
Rae Pie NITIES) Tak eTCUA STE 5) 0h ey uviniael nical d vy. alacant ine ioe adatte ay 5 
Take four units,in English'and/or speech. .).). 0)... s.. Sele tie oh 1 
Take five units in English and/or speech 1 
Takesix units i/ English and/or specch’).') 02 Be 36 
Take seven) units in English:and/or speechs wijy yes, oe edged a 1 


Cr 


The number and type of course offerings in this field vary as 
widely as the requirements. In one college they are limited to one 
three-unit course in reading and composition; in others offerings are 
in such varied fields as listening, radio speech and writing, journalism, 
creative writing, English for commerce and industry, silent reading, 
and sight conversation and lip reading for students with defective 
hearing. 

Another striking variation is found in organization. In some col- 
leges, students are taught in groups selected on the basis of achieve- 
ment, interests, or vocational plans. In others, those at all achieve- 
ment levels, with varying interests, and with different occupational 
and educational plans, are taught in the same classes or sections. In 
some places student deficiencies or difficulties in communication are 
recognized by the establishment of reading, writing, or speaking 
‘laboratories,’ or special courses for which students may be either 
advised or required to enroll. In others individualization is achieved 
through differentiation of assignments and teaching methods. But 
too often—frequently in overcrowded classes, taught by overloaded 
instructors—little, if any, pretense is made of meeting diversity of 
need and interest. 

Occasionally all of the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening are recognized and provided for in the educational program. 
More traditionally, emphasis is centered on the ability to write— 

2 Only fifty-eight of the fifty-nine public junior colleges of California are included in 


this tabulation because the graduation requirements of one of the newest junior colleges 
were not available. 
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with only incidental attention to the remaining skills of communica- 
tion. In some colleges all four are taught in a single course or section; 
in others separate ones are organized for work on each type of skill. 

While use of the library is obviously fundamental in the develop- 
ment of communication skills, only a few courses are reported as 
providing library training. In many courses the ability to use the 
library is ignored or at best slighted. In most courses, student use 
of the library is limited to doing reading assignments of specific 
pages, chapters, or articles; rarely are students expected to make full 
use of the library and other reference resources on a problem-solving 
or research basis. Similar variation in practice is found in the use of 
audio-visual aids as a component of communication courses. Many 
courses limit themselves to use of the written or printed page and the 
spoken word. Others employ wide varieties of audio-visual materials 
(such as slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, tape and disk recordings, 
charts, tachistoscope, opaque projector and radio) both as aids to 
teaching and learning and as vehicles of communication. 

In some colleges the courses are taught on the basis of a detailed 
plan, often with the aid of a syllabus. In others these courses are 
developed primarily on the basis of the goals, achievements, and inter- 
ests of the members of each particular section or group. In a few 
courses students actively participate in course planning and even in 
teaching. Ordinarily, however, instructors assume complete responsi- 
bility for both planning and teaching. In most courses themes and 
other communication assignments are planned for, addressed to, and 
criticized by instructors. But in a few, activities are developed for 
and, at times, actually used with particular audiences. In such situa- 
tions suggestions for improvement are typically given, not only by 
instructors, but by fellow students and by those addressed, such as 
employers, civic groups, or others concerned with the project. Most 
colleges place responsibility for work in communication skills with 
the English department. Several, however, encourage all-faculty re- 
sponsibility for these skills. In many courses instructors limit their 
attention exclusively to skills. In others, while these are stressed, 
instructors at the same time aim to contribute to such other general 
education goals as personal adjustment, family relations, life values, 
and citizenship. 

Mere course titles and departmental classification by no means 
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reflect or describe the realities of a program in communication skills. 
As a matter of fact, some of the most effective teaching in California 
junior colleges—teaching that recognizes the achievements and needs, 
the goals and interests of individual students—is being done in courses 
packaged under the most commonplace and traditional of titles. One 
possible explanation of the continued use of such titles may lie in 
the reverence with which some senior colleges and universities ap- 
pear to hold course titles which have “‘stood the test of time.’”’ On 
the other hand, some of the most perfunctory and uninspired teach- 
ing is taking place in courses designated by such “‘new”’ titles as 
Communication Skills or Modern Communication, courses in which 
no change from the traditional in either purpose or method can be 
detected. At times this situation has developed from an administra- 
tor’s desire to appear up-to-date without recognizing the need for 
fundamental] reorganization or without taking his instructional staff 
along with him. 

The preceding pages report an ingenious variety of practices per- 
missible under the English requirement of the state. But they do 
more than that. They show increasing awareness of the complexity 
of the field, and of the need for wide research and experimentation 
in techniques and organization, all stemming from a growing concern 
for competence in the whole broad field of communication, on the 
part of colleges, teachers, and students. 

Burnett comments on some of the characteristics and values of 
what he designates as the ‘““communication approach”’ to the goals of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening: 

It goes without saying that there are as many different traditional ap- 
proaches to the teaching of English as there are individuals teaching it in the 
traditional way. As great a variance will be found in the communication ap- 
proach. The general goals of either approach are the same, but the methods 
and procedures are in some cases quite different. 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the communication pro- 
gram and a formal definition is, in many ways, inadequate. Louis Armstrong, 
on being asked to define New Orleans jazz, replied, “Man, when you got 
to ask what it is, you’ll never know!”’ Understanding of the communications 
program does not come through dealing with words alone, but rather with 
the things for which they stand. The insights gained in the field of social 
psychology (the non-directive approach of Carl Rogers, and the group 
dynamics concept, for examples) are developed in terms of their implications 
for education. 
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The communications approach has developed specific techniques which 
help to elicit total participation. The feeling of secure anonymity on the 
part of the student is gone, and he accepts more of the responsibility and 
discipline that heretofore fell to the instructor. The resulting group activity 
makes the instructor a technical adviser rather than a law giver and provides 
the student with a sense of his own personal value and a sensitivity to the 
personal values of others. The communications approach provides an active 
answer to the age-old problem of how to have someone beside the teachers 
get an education.’ 


MorivaTIONs AND AVENUES FOR LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 


‘The importance of effective communication to success in any life 
endeavor can be demonstrated. It can be demonstrated particularly 
well in relation to job success where the need for effective communi- 
cation is recognized by employers, employees, personnel directors, 
and educators alike. Studies repeatedly demonstrate how the aware- 
ness of such needs may contribute to individual advancement, not 
only on the job, but also in personal relations, in civic affairs, and in 
all areas of human living. 


Vocational motivation 


Many California junior colleges recognize the importance of com- 
munication skills in relation to occupational success. In some classes 
assignments are individualized to the extent that students are en- 
couraged and expected to engage in reading and writing, speaking 
and listening experiences which are specifically and directly related 
to their fields of vocational interest. At Orange Coast College, for 
example, the shop, trade, and agriculture instructors work with Eng- 
lish teachers in developing suitable assignments, lists of words, and 
a technical vocabulary which students will need and in which they 
will be interested. As a part of his regular English course, then, the 
student receives in part the kind of communication training which 
will be particularly useful and needed in his vocational field. 

In other colleges special courses are organized to teach communica- 
tion skills generally related to one or more vocations—Shop English, 
at Modesto; English for Semi-Professional Students, at East Los 
Angeles; English for Commerce and Industry, at Citrus; Voca- 


3 Hobart Burnett, A Study of the English Departments of the Los Angeles City Junior 
Colleges (Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School Districts, 1950), pp. 23-24. 
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tional English, at Stockton; Industrial English, at Fullerton; Business 
Speech, at San Diego; and Business Reading, at Napa. 

Technical Reports offered at John Muir, illustrates the study, re- 
search, and planning which can be carried on in building a course 
related to the communication needs of vocational students. The in- 
structor, an engineer also trained in English, was given an eight-week 
assignment to study and analyze the paper work of a modern indus- 
trial plant employing 300 workers. He also conducted interviews and 
carried on correspondence with other industrial plants in fields for 
which John Muir College students were preparing. The following 
skeleton outline of some of the first semester’s work indicates con- 
tent and related vocational needs: 


Course Content Vocational Needs 
Collecting materials and informa- Determining the availability of and locating spe- 
tion cific technical information about materials, 


machines, and processes. 


Arranging material in an orderly Devising and operating a personal system ot 
way keeping needed information readily available. 
Reading various publications Reading trade journals to keep abreast of de- 
velopments ... 
Writing technical descriptions Making written instructions unmistakably clear. 
A. Writing a good sentence 
B. Building a good paragraph Breaking written or oral statements down into 
1. Planning easily grasped units or making complex instruc- 
2. Outlining tions easy to understand. 
3. Illustrating a ‘ A ‘ 
4. Relation of parts Writing bulletin board notices, brief reports, 
5. Relation to other para- instruction notes, suggestions, safety and in- 
graphs ; spection memorandums. 
C. Making a detailed outline Taking technical notes in outline form to use 
1. Analysis of subject for future writing or speaking responsibilities. 


2. Question form 
3. Form for speaking 
4. Form for instructions 


Writing letters Writing letters for technical information, order- 
A. Inquiry ing merchandise, and correcting unsatisfactory 
B. Order conditions. 

C. Complaint 
D. Application Effecting a program of effective job application 
E. Recommendation by writing letters. 


Writing creditable letters of recommendation 
for friends. 
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Course Content . Vocational Needs 
Using forms Making a favorable impression by properly fill- 
A. Application ing out a standard employment application 
B. Industrial process form. 
C. Governmental 
D. Contract and agreement Sizing up business and industrial forms in order 


to be able to use them and make suggestions for 
their application and improvement .. . 


Making accident reports, applying for permits, 
filing tax forms. 

Throughout the course, completion of which meets the John Muir 
College English requirement for grades thirteen and fourteen, illus- 
trative materials from modern industry are in constant use. The in- 
structor suggests the value of this approach thus: (1) It gives a stu- 
dent a type of ability for which he can see a definite need. This helps 
motivate learning. (2) It prepares a student to speak, write, read, and 
think in terms of the vocation for which he is planning. This is im- 
portant, for modern industry is increasingly using production con- 
trol, inventory control, and data reports which demand effective- 
ness in the skills of communications. The instructor reports that his 
students were strikingly convinced of the Technical Reports course 
values when he told them that the paper, in terms of letters, plans, 
charts, descriptions, specifications, and drawings, used in producing 
an airplane is actually heavier than the metal used in the plane. 

So important is English to the vocational curriculums at Harbor 
Junior College that the college has organized a seven-member advi- 
sory board in Technical English. Including members with experience 
in both ind istry and education, this board has aided the college staff 
to develop the course in Technical English. Designed primarily for 
students in technology, the content is selected on the basis of those 
communication needs found to be fundamental by the advisory board. 
Among the topics covered are report writing, requests for supplies 
and equipment, accident reports, inventories, composition and inter- 
pretation of job specifications; letter writing, including job applica- 
tions, interdepartmental memorandums, and letters of transmittal; 
reading of trade journals and technical materials, construction of 
charts and tables. 

The last word has not yet been written on the use of occupational 
motivation in teaching communication skills. It is clear, however, 
that California junior colleges are becoming aware of the importance 
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of expanding needs and opportunities in these areas. The day of the 
illiterate workman has long passed. Proficiency in communication 
skills is increasingly demanded by employers. 


Speaking and listening 


The importance of the speaking and listening aspects of commu- 
nication to adult living is obvious to anyone who will take the trouble 
to summarize his own daily activities at home and on the job. Con- 
servative estimates indicate that nine-tenths of our day-to-day com- 
munication is taken up with speaking and listening. After a study of 
teaching practices, Rankin reports: 

Oral expression, or talking, occupies thirty percent of the time spent in 
communication in adult life but receives only ten percent of the school time 
for the development of language. Written expression, on the contrary, oc- 
cupies only nine percent of the time in communication in life but receives 
thirty percent of emphasis in school. That is, the ability which is used more 
frequently in life receives less emphasis in school while the ability which is 
used less in life receives more emphasis. The same general situation is found 
in the understanding aspect of language. It is even more striking here. 
Listening, or the ability to understand spoken language, is used in life three 


times as much as reading but receives less than one-sixth as much emphasis 
in school.! 


A considerable number of courses in English skills offered in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges give recognition to the importance of speech. 
Less often is the area of listening given recognition, however. In addi- 
tion to some consideration of speech in general communication courses, 
California junior colleges offer a wide range of courses in public 
speaking, argumentation, discussion leadership, competitive speak- 
ing, parliamentary procedure, radio acting, oral interpretation, dra- 
matics, business speech, and story telling. A variety of instruction is 
offered among the junior colleges for students with such speech 
problems as lisping, nasality, and stuttering. Training in English for 
foreign students is offered occasionally as a separate course. 

Instructors of speech are aware that effective human relations, 
mental health, and personal adjustment are particularly important in 
their field. They operate on the principle that self-confidence is nec- 
essary to effective communication and that it may be developed by 


Paul T. Rankin, “‘Listening Ability,”’ The Chicago Schools Journal, XII (January 1930), 
179. 
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instruction. An instructor at El Camino College emphasizes these 
broad values as he states the purpose of his speech course: 


The object of this course is to improve each student’s ability to express 
himself and to increase his understanding of his fellowmen. Emphasis is 
placed on making him more effective in home life, community life, and oc- 
cupational activities. Principles of human relations and logical thinking are 
taught through the medium of public speaking. The student then applies. 
his new skills in his home, community, and business life and reports the 
results in class discussion. While these exercises naturally result in his be- 
coming a better public speaker, this is considered to be a by-product of the 
training and not the main goal. I am chiefly interested in group associations 
and the enjoyment of the activities which are essential to the success of a 
democratic society. 


As to procedures he says: 


Following each of the first five speeches given by the student, the class 
is requested to comment on his ability. Operating on the theory that support 
and encouragement produce better results and swifter learning, than does 
condemnation, only favorable comments on good qualities and strong points 
are permitted. Suggestions for improvement and negative criticisms are not 
expressed. The student is surprised and stimulated to find how many good 
qualities there are in even his worst speech. He experiences pleasure, in- 
creased self-confidence, and strong motivation for further improvement 
when he is complimented and feels appreciated. He observes also how faults 
are eliminated by his classmates from speech to speech without their being 
specifically pointed out and criticized. 

The importance of this method is fully discussed by the class. They learn 
to distinguish the difference between a false compliment based on poor ob- 
servation and real appreciation based upon technical knowledge and a sincere 
interest in others. Attentive and effective listening is taught by allowing 
others to do most of the talking. 


That something happens to students is suggested by the following 
student comments: 


This class has taught me how to make friends. It has given me an entirely 
new lease on life, with an altogether different point of view towards things 
in general. This has taken place in the course of one semester, with the help 
of a very friendly teacher. 


I have definitely benefited greatly by this method of instruction with 
psychology as the main stem. The teacher gave me the idea that I was as 
good as anyone else in the class. I determined to improve further. He never 
repeated the same compliment twice but took up a different good quality 
each time I spoke. I soon found my eyes watered less each time I talked. My 
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fear began to disappear, and the strength of my voice grew. I am amazed 
now, really amazed. I find I actually looked forward to giving my last 
speech. 


A former student at Santa Monica City College, from another 
viewpoint, identifies values of his work in speaking: 

One of the best things that has happened to me was a class in public 
speaking at Santa Monica City College. I have often wondered if my teacher 
knew how much good he was doing when he put a banker’s son, a Southern 
Negro, and a young trade-unionist on a panel and asked them to discuss 
the Taft-Hartley Bill. Not that he suggested the subject—the class did 
that. He merely picked the three or four students to work on it together. 

Someone has said, “The goal of UNESCO is to get people talking to 
people, as well as governments talking to governments.” This class helped 
me toward that goal. 


As junior colleges are becoming more and more aware of the deep 

importance of all kinds of talking, so, too, some of them are begin- 
ning to see the impelling necessity of developing understanding of 
and instruction in the science, art, and skill of listening. This aware- 
ness is being reinforced by such widely read books as Theodor 
Reik’s Listening with the Third Ear,’ by increasingly frequent arti- 
cles in the professional journals of psychology and education, and by 
popular articles such as that in Time, December 11, 1950, which says, 
in part: 
Do people judge a doctor by whether or not he is a good listener? “‘In his 
history-taking,” says New York Medicine, ‘‘a physician finds the patient 
eager to relate his symptoms with exhausting attention to detail and triv- 
ia... . It is understandable why doctors become impatient with their pa- 
tients. ... But becoming impatient and showing impatience are vastly 
different things. . .. Our graces may be many, our ideals high, our errors 
not too many; but .. . we must learn that much of the art of medicine re- 
solves itself into the art of listening.” 


Despite Rankin’s findings reported above regarding the importance 
of listening in day-to-day life and despite the growing acceptance of 
such findings, our schools and colleges have until recently given little 
recognition to listening in the curriculum. During the past decade, 
however, pioneer work in the field has been developing in the com- 
munication programs at such institutions as the University of Minne- 


5 Theodor Reik, Listening with the Third Ear (New York: Farrar, Straus & Company, 
Inc., 1949). 
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sota, Stephens College, the University of Denver, and Michigan 
State College. 

California junior colleges at present. rarely give more than in- 
cidental attention to listening. An exception to the usual practice is 
found at Los Angeles City College, however, where a one-semester, 
two-unit course in Aural Comprehension is offered. 


The major method followed in this course is the use of objectively con- 
trolled drills and objective tests. The drills are largely drawn from materials 
developed in doctoral research projects in which tests of listening compre- 
hension have been used. Most are carefully constructed and are accom- 
panied by scales checked for discrimination between good and poor listeners. 
Other materials used include a series of short drills used in listening instruc- 
tion at Stephens College; excerpts from current speeches, articles, and 
forums; and selected sound motion pictures of an informative nature. 

Tests in the course include pre-tests and progress tests, the results of 
which are equated with parallel control groups. 

Tape recording of most listening materials is used as an aid (1) to the 
objective presentation of drills and tests and (2) to the control and observa- 
tion of students during drills and tests. 

Student achievement in the course is measured by three comparable forms 
of the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test, Level 1, converted to a 
listening test. I'wo classes in psychology were used as a control group 

It was found that the classes in listening made a statistically significant 
degree of improvement at mid-term, after eight weeks of study. The use 
of a third form at the close of the course revealed that the listening classes 
had again made a statistically significant gain over the mid-term test. 
‘Tabulation of anonymous expressions of student judgment regarding the 
course reveals that ninety-two percent of the students indicate that the ‘ 
course has significant or high value. 


Although separate courses in listening may not ultimately prove to 
be the best procedure for teaching listening, such experimentation as 
that being carried on at Los Angeles City College merits the con- 
sideration of instructors in communications programs throughout . 
the state. This course appears to be a pilot project of significance 
for the junior colleges of California for further development in this 
field. Of course, many relevant questions remain unanswered Among 
these are: Should listening be taught in a separate course or in 
combination with reading or speech or writing—or all together? 
What are the most effective methods for teaching listening? Obvi- 
ously years of experimentation and work lie ahead in this vital field. 
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Radio and television 


Courses in radio and television are avenues for communication and 
provide excellent motivation for many students. Participation in radio 
and television activities may frequently give students ‘“‘a feeling of 
belonging” and a feeling of accomplishment not otherwise available. 
Instruction in these fields often, therefore, encourages students to do 
better work, not only in the fields of communication but also in other 
courses. 

The importance and appreciation of broadcasting (this term refers 
to both radio and television) as mass media of social, cultural, and 
educational significance are vital over-all objectives of such course 
offerings. The student of radio or television must achieve competence 
in such basic communication skills as reading, writing, speaking, oral 
interpretation, observation, and listening. The tools of broadcasting— 
microphones, all types of recorders, commercial records, sound 
tracks, radios, cameras, television receivers—provide excellent aids 
to the learning of communication skills. 

Those colleges which operate their own radio stations are able to 
provide service to many departments of the college. Modesto Junior 
College, for example, operates a campus radio station and reports 
extensive use of the station for in-class programs in Spanish, journal- 
ism, history, social science, current events, speech, and chemistry. 
The student body as a whole may well find profitable areas of study 
in these and related fields from the viewpoint of becoming more in- 
telligent “consumers.” 

What effect do the present mass media have on living? What 
effect will future media have? These and other questions ought to be 
answered for all of today’s students. 

If access to entertainment and information is going to become in- 
creasingly easier for the student to obtain, traditional teaching meth- 
ods will inevitably be affected and changed. It has been a recent 
development in California, for instance, that instruction in audio- 
visual education was made mandatory for all teaching credentials. 
This is a clue to the increasing importance of visual and audio devices 
in teaching as well as in modern living. 


Journalism 


Courses in creative writing, advertising, commercial art, and 
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journalism, and extraclass programs in publication, all offer special 
opportunities for students with particular interests and abilities in 
one or more of these avenues of communication expression. The pro- 
gram and offerings in journalism illustrate some of the provisions 
which California junior colleges make for such students. 

In his survey of California journalism offerings, Johnson found that 

all colleges: 
. .. offer courses in newswriting and reporting . . . or combinations of the 
two; and most offer separate courses in copyreading and editing. Many 
schools offer advertising courses; many offer photography; others offer 
typography, feature writing, and sometimes, publicity. Courses in editorial 
writing are to be found as well as those in special article writing, the history 
of journalism, community newspapers, radio newswriting and newspaper 
management. 

The spread of the journalism courses offered would seem to indicate 
that junior colleges, for the most part, are doing what they say they intend 
to do—and that is to put out the school newspaper and teach something 
which will increase comprehension of the function of the press.® 


Typically such courses stress not only journalistic forms of writing 
but also the unique and important relationship of journalism to society 
as a whole. Included in the program at Pasadena City and John Muir 
Colleges is a first-semester survey of the newspaper: metropolitan 
and small-town newspapers; ethics of the press; newspaper crusades; - 
evaluation of the news; practice in writing articles with special at- 
tention to the news story; anticipating public reading reactions; 
study and writing of articles influencing public taste, standards of 
living, and public opinion. Following this is a second semester course 
which gives special attention to magazines, including the studying 
_and writing of articles with special attention to the individual inter- 
ests and abilities of the writer. Also studied are opportunities in the 
journalistic field and how to prepare and market manuscripts. 

Women are given special recognition at Los Angeles City College 
where Women’s Fields in Journalism is offered. In this course stu- 
dents analyze the fields of journalism open to women and prepare 
material for women’s departments of newspapers and magazines. 

At Bakersfield students enrolled in Public Relations and Publicity 
Practice comprise the Public Relations Council for the College. 


8 DeWayne B. Johnson, “This Matter of Junior College Journalism’? (Unpublished, 
typed manuscript; University of California, Los Angeles, 1951), p. 15. 
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These students discuss public relations policy and procedures and 
write articles for the local newspapers. 

As part of the offerings in the general area of journalisn is a course 
entitled Modern Magazines, offered in alternate semesters at Orange 
Coast College with the stated purpose of “‘assisting students accu- 
rately to appraise the worth of current periodicals and their offer- 
ings.’ Some attention is also given to the historical significance of 
American magazines, with a special concluding unit on the impor- 
tance of the so-called ‘‘little magazines’’ in the political, social, and 
artistic development of the United States during the past three dec- 
ades. 

Journalism offerings illustrate fruitful avenues for communication 
and provisions which can be and are being made to provide for the 
interests and abilities of particular students and which make use of 
particular sets of motivations. 


Other motivations 


Today foreign language teachers are increasingly aware of the 
growing need for better communication among nations and ethnic 
groups. They are taking advantage of methods that were for the 
first time fully exploited during World War II, when the customary 
obstacles of heavy class load, artificially devised student incentive, 
and inadequate equipment did not exist. Many instructors in foreign 
language courses are putting a new emphasis on communication, on 
conversation, and on broader understandings of other cultures. Now 
that we need multilingual citizens as never before, foreign language 
teachers are in a position to make a highly functional contribution to 
communication. 

Physical education instructors point to communication possibilities 
in terms of the dance—bodily movement. Mathematics instructors 
point out, quite rightly, that numbers and mathematical processes 
have common international meanings. And drama must be recognized 
as a means of communication. Reference is made to some of the 
communications implications of these fields in later chapters. 


SpeciAL Neeps To Be Mer 


Enrolled in the communication programs of California junior col- 
leges are students with varying backgrounds, achievements, inter- 
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ests, abilities, and goals. Some students were born in foreign coun- 
tries; others have pioneer American ancestors. Some have high scho- 
lastic aptitude and academic interests, others possess mechanical 
abilities—still others social and artistic. Job goals of students vary 
greatly. Some plan to become plumbers, lawyers, artists, machinists, 
ministers; others doctors or teachers. Some will be housewives, oth- 
ers secretaries. Some read and write with facility, others haltingly. 
Obviously the communication interests, needs, and goals of these 
students differ markedly. One of the major problems facing the 
faculty of any college planning a program in communication skills is 
that of meeting the widely varying needs of such different students, 


Achievement grouping 


One method proposed for serving this function is grouping students 
in courses or classes according to measured level of achievement. 
After surveying investigations of special sections for gifted pupils, 
primarily at the high school level, Greider concludes, ‘“Thus it ap- 
pears that the special classes have best served the needs of the gifted 
group.” It must be realized that Greider’s survey was primarily 
concerned with the effect of this process on students with high verbal 
or academic aptitude, not those of average or lower verbal ability. 

The communications committee of the 1950 Summer General 
Education Workshop of this Study questioned the value of this type 
of grouping: 

Individual differences of interest and ability can and should be utilized 
as dynamic forces in the group learning process. Successful communication 
often hinges on common understanding between individuals and groups of 
varied backgrounds, interests, and abilities. Learning groups should include 
a varied selection of students. 

It is felt that sectioning or segregation of students on the basis of tested 
communication abilities is not effective in promoting their development. 
Special problems of correction or development may be approached through 
“labs”? or personal conferences without depriving the program of the value 
of interaction between individuals and groups of varied abilities and inter- 


ests. 


In contrast with this view is that expressed by faculty members in 
7 Luther W. Greider, “The Psychological Bases for and against Special Classes for 


the Gifted Child’? (Typed manuscript; University of California, Los Angeles, 1951), 
p. 42. 
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the majority of junior colleges where ability or achievement group- 
ping is used with apparent success, as is the case, for example, at 
Ventura, San Francisco, and San Mateo Colleges. The viewpoint of 
those favoring ability grouping is expressed by an instructor at San 
Mateo Junior College: 


Many junior college teachers hold to the conviction that we are being 
unfair to both the highest and lowest ranking students when they are thrown 
together. 

In music we would not expect the tone deaf person who is unable to 
pick out a tune with one finger on the piano keys to have to compete with 
the musician with a keen ear for music who thinks nothing of playing a 
difficult piece with four sharps or flats. In English we are doing something 
comparable when we expect those with aptitude scores of zero, one, and 
two to compete with students with aptitude scores of 97, 98, 99 plus. And 
in junior college we do get those extremes. The student with the aptitude 
score of zero or even twenty cannot possibly read with understanding the 
essays which the student with an aptitude score of 99 can and should be 
required to read. It is unfair to both. 


In a 1950 survey of the English departments of Los Angeles junior 
colleges, Hobart Burnett suggests the advantages of having the abler 
students help teach those who are less able in regular English classes: 


Los Angeles Valley Junior College and City College use English 50 
classes for students who need remedial work in English . .. . Under this 
plan the class is conducted on somewhat of a laboratory method with more 
participation on the part of the students. The students with a great deal of 
ability take an active part in helping the others and there is more incentive 
for the slower students to improve because they are communicating with 
other people of their same age level. 

It is impossible to conduct any class on the level of its highest or lowest 
ability students. Yet class time can be taken for diagnostic testing so that 
each student will know his starting point and his rate of progress. Class 
time can be taken to teach all students the skills and techniques that may 
make it possible to educate themselves. A review of reading techniques 
and a ten-minute-a-day tachistoscope drill for a period of even two weeks, 
for example, may furnish the student with enough insight that he can go on 
with this work on his own.® 


The case for or against grouping has not been made conclusively. 
In some colleges individual differences, at both the top and the lower 
levels, are apparently being met effectively in unselected groups. On 


8 Hobart Burnett, A Study of the English Departments of the Los Angeles City Junior 
Colleges (Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School Districts, 1950), pp. 17-18. 
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the other hand, creative and democratic teaching is taking place in 
courses where ability grouping is used. 

We need much further research and experimentation in this area 
to derive factual data based on control groups in which all factors 
are examined. The results may well show that in some situations and 
for some instructors one plan is superior, and in others a contrasting 
plan is more effective. 


Remedial and developmental instruction 


Another approach to meeting the needs of students with varying 
achievement in the skills of communication is the provision of reme- 
dial courses or clinics which more frequently and more appropriately 
are referred to as ‘“‘workshops”’ or “‘laboratories.” In some colleges 
these workshops are required, in others elective. Two things may be 
said about such remedial work. One, as suggested earlier, is that in 
varying degrees all students at all levels need to increase their com- 
petence, the other that ordinarily students who most need special 
help are often those who are most reluctant to seek it. In his survey 
of the English departments of Los Angeles junior colleges, for exam- 
ple, Burnett found that less than 1 percent of the students enrolled 
in English and speech classes took advantage of the opportunities 
offered in remedial classes or clinics.® It is clear that remedial in- 
struction, whether designated as laboratory or workshop, must be 
closely related to regular course work. 

A course designed for students of low verbal ability is offered at 
San Mateo Junior College. The content is selected to encourage daily 
reading for pleasure and to increase speed and comprehension. 

An experimental remedial course in writing which carries no trans- 
fer credit is being tried out at Orange Coast College. Insofar as pos- 
sible the work is related to the student's field of interest. For exam- 
ple, in studying spelling, students use lists of words from technical 
fields such as agriculture, ceramics, automobile mechanics, fishing, 
and oil well operation and maintenance. 

At San Diego Junior College instruction in silent reading is in- 
cluded in all first-semester English classes. Students who require 
additional instruction are advised to take Techniques of Reading, a 
regularly scheduled but informally administered course. Though most 


® Burnett, op. cit., p. 13. 
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who take this course are advised to do so because of deficiencies in 
reading skill, anyone who wishes to improve his reading is welcome. 
In the words of an instructor, ‘“[The competent reader may become 
superior and the inadequate reader may succeed in meeting his par- 
ticular needs.” Instruction in this course is individualized. Procedures 
vary but include the following: statement of particular reading prob- 
lems and goals, review of each student’s educational history, admin- 
istration of diagnostic reading tests, referral to health service for eye 
examination, and use of the tachistoscope, Science Research Asso- 
ciates Reading Accelerator and workbook reading exercises. When 
students have adjustment problems, they are referred to the counsel- 
ing service of the college. They remain in this course for varying 
amounts of time, ranging from three or four periods to an entire 
semester. 

At West Contra Costa Junior College, where the course in reme- 
dial reading is elective, findings support the San Diego conclusion 
that all students can profit from instruction in silent reading. One 
instructor reports, ‘“Our findings are that every student has profited. 
We have concluded that more students, including the better ones, 
need work in silent reading.”’ 

A plan somewhat similar to that at San Diego is followed at Los 
Angeles Valley Junior College. Here all first-year English students 
take the advanced form of the Progressive Reading Test. Those 
whose scores are low are required to register for English X which 
meets two hours a week, in addition to the three hours of the regular 
course. The purpose of this class is to help students improve study 
habits and reading ‘skill. During an experimental period the results 
have been sufficiently encouraging, both in measured improvement 
in speed and comprehension, to warrant continuation. A number of 
students not required to take the course are asking for permission to 
enroll in it. ) 

The Orange Coast College reading laboratory reports the use of 
an unusually extensive diagnostic program prior to offering actual 
instruction. Individual analysis of a student’s background is based 
on such varied materials as health information, including visual acu- 
ity, color blindness, eye dominance, depth perception, vertical devi- 
ation; and results from such tests as the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, the Tyler- 
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Kimber Study Skills Test, the Cooperative English Test, Science 
Research Associates Reading Record, and the Progressive Reading 
‘Test. Supplementing these data are personal interviews, records of 
past schooling, and, when needed, the results of such an instrument 
as the California Test of Personality: A Profile of Personal and 
Social Adjustment. With this background as a basis, the instructor 
in charge of the reading laboratory works with each student in de- 
veloping a program of improvement. Individual counseling regarding 
adjustment problems is provided as needed. 

Students meet in a group of twelve for one hour each week and 
devote at least one additional hour to individual work. They regularly 
record their rate and comprehension scores on exercises and tests. 
Every second week each student has a conference with his counselor, 
at which time he evaluates his progress. At the conclusion of his 
work in the laboratory each student, in consultation with his coun- 
selor and in discussion with student members of his group, plans 
his future reading program and activities. 

Remedial workshops are not, of course, limited to reading. Contra 
Costa Junior College, for example, offers laboratory work in reading, 
speaking, and writing. In each of these laboratories the student’s 
background and needs are analyzed as a basis for an individualized 
program designed to improve his communication skills. 

Workshop-laboratory instruction for students with special prob- 
lems in one or more of the communication skills is being used exten- 
sively, and in some cases with spectacular success, in California 
junior colleges. Experience clearly indicates that this type of instruc- 
tion is One promising approach to meeting the problems of students 
with varying needs and abilities. 


Communication for foreign students 


Several California junior colleges have sizable groups of foreign 
born students, many of whom have only recently come to the United 
States. Almost universally these have serious problems in the skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listening in English. A few colleges 
offer special courses for them, while others prefer to enroll them in 
regular classes. | 

English for Foreign Speaking Students at Stockton College com- 
bines instruction in listening, speech, reading, and writing. Students 
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make written and oral translations from their native language to 
English. Emphasis is placed on getting along in social and business 
situations, as well as in college life and study. 

A block-unit, or core program, for foreign students is included in 
the curriculum at Pasadena City College. In addition to English, as a 
required course in the “‘block”’ are speech, American Institutions, 
and provisions for individual tutoring. All are integrated with the 
guidance program. English and American Institutions provide an 
introduction to life in the United States: customs, folklore, holidays, 
and the like. Visits to government buildings, industries, missions, 
and museums are part of the course. The drawing of maps to depict 
cultural areas, geographic areas, states, and important cities helps 
students become acquainted with the geography of this country. In- 
struction in history is centered around personalities, rather than 
around the usual chronological review of events. Class discussions are 
used, both as a means of teaching communication skills and to identify 
student interests and problems. Those who have completed the block- 
unit quite often return a second year to serve as tutors for newly 
enrolled foreign youth. 

At John Muir College the experience of a Japanese student was 
cited to illustrate how such foreign students may be made to feel at 
home in a regular English class. In this case the Japanese boy saw 
through class discussion that there were parallels between the class 
discussion of the South during the Reconstruction Period and the 
reorganization which is going on in Japan today. He suggested invit- 
ing a friend, recently arrived from Japan, to come to the class and 
speak. The guest speaker was hard to understand, and several stu- 
dents in the rear of the room paid little attention. Some were rude. 
This disturbed others. After the speaker had left, students asked the 
instructor to leave. They discussed their own behavior, and those 
who had been rude apologized. Said one student, “If we don’t take 
care of this kind of thing in the classroom, how can we expect to 
settle wars and things?” 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN CourRSE PLANNING AND OPERATION 


One of the recurrent problems in teaching communication is stimu- 
lating and motivating students to learn the science, art, and tech- 
niques of the field by providing situations in which students partici- 
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pate in meaningful activity. All too often in standard courses in Eng- 
lish, written work is prepared in a completely artificial situation, 
written on a subject that is remote, addressed to a nonexistent audi- 
ence, and finally read by an instructor who originally assigned the 
theme. In opposition to this practice, English instructors in several 
California junior colleges report that having students participate both 
in the planning and conduct of instruction provides significant op- 
portunities which students recognize as meaningful. 


East Contra Costa Junior College 


In this newly organized institution students participate in course 
planning and in judging each other’s written work. An instructor de- 
scribes class procedure as follows: 


Communication classes here are devoted to increasing the skill of each 
student in reading, listening, speaking, writing, and straight, or critical 
thinking. 3 

The procedure here reported has been used in initiating the course. After 
class members had become acquainted with each other through several 
brief speeches, the teacher suggested that written reports might enable 
students to learn more about themselves as a group than they had from their 
brief talks. From this suggestion they considered factors relevant to success 
in writing. In a group discussion led by the teacher these ideas became the 
focus of attention: knowledge of the ways of written language, awareness 
of linguistic levels of the readers addressed and of their individual and social 
needs and interests, and above all, the strength of the writer’s desire to con- 
vey something he believes in. These, it was agreed, are basic to success in 
writing. 

When it was apparent that the class was keenly aware of these factors, 
and that there had been enough discussion of the relevant detail, at the sug- 
gestion of the teacher, students set up their own writing assignments. This 
turned out by majority vote to be telling each other about their hobbies and 
special interests. Before taking up the structure and content of such reports, 
the teacher suggested that since lack of time would prevent students’ read- 
ing all the papers turned in, a committee could be selected to choose the 
four or five most interesting papers to read to the class. Such a committee 
was created, and only then did they concentrate on the problems of writing 
involved. First drafts were written outside; revisions were made in class. 
At all meetings the teacher reminded students that they were writing to 
each other. Before final revisions, they were briefed on standards for judging 
such papers. This was done on the grounds that at one time or another 
throughout the semester every student might in turn be a member of the 
committee. 
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Was this method of any value? Yes, apparently. First, student interest 
in the assignment was obviously strong and steady. Even the disheartening 
task of final revision was met with energy and little diminution of interest. 
Gratifying to the teacher were the many questions asked during the revision. 
These queries covered everything from manuscript form to rather subtle 
points of rhetoric. With plenty of handbooks of English and desk diction- 
aries in the classroom, students found most of their answers for themselves 
on minimal cues from the teacher. Second, in this atmosphere students 
seemed to find writing natural, not artificial. While revising, students dis- 
covered that they could try out words and ideas on their fellows. Third, 
such trial appeared to make possible the healthiest kind of criticism—that 
which comes from one’s peer rather than from a “superior.” Fourth, the 
final drafts of these papers ranged from satisfactory to vivid in interest, 
were relatively free of gross errors, firm in structure, strong in content, and 
definitely possessed of that prime virtue, clarity of idea. Later another as- 
signment was made. But this time no committee was appointed. In com- 
parison with the earlier work, the best students seemed to perform as well, 
but the average students and weaker ones fell off in performance. There 
were more gross errors, more “sloppy” manuscripts and typescripts, less 
originality and interest, and more obscurity of expression and ideas. 

How did students feel and what did they think? From anonymous student 
opinions, it was apparent that most liked the group method. They found 
writing of more interest, and felt that they were thus able to learn more. 
Some felt that for the first time they “really” realized that writing means 
to convey ideas and feelings to other people. A few (probably the more 
timid and self-conscious) suggested that the papers be coded so that credit 
could be earned while anonymity was guarded. A few still preferred to 
trust wholly to the judgment of the teacher; these students seem to feel 
that their writing was not the business of other students. 


Representative of student opinion is the following comment made 
by one student: 
The experience of reading the compositions to the class was both interesting 
and valuable to me and to the rest. Our committee judged the papers accord- 
ing to originality, coherence, correctness of grammar and form, and interest. 


It helps us to write better papers when we know our work will be read 
aloud to the class. 


In summary, this group method seems valuable to students because 
it helps them to learn some of the lessons at the heart of successful 
writing. 

Los Angeles City College 


The communications course at this institution is described in a 
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statement prepared for students and distributed to them under the 
title, ““A Student-Teacher Partnership.”’ It reads: 


Until this statement has been modified by the wishes of the students in- 
volved, this class will be conducted on these assumptions: 


1. People learn most readily when they have a chance to understand, dis- 
cuss, and even choose what they are to do, how they are to do it, 
and what good it will be when it is done. 

2. If the school is not to be outmoded and change is not to be violent, 
education must keep pace with people’s institutions and needs. 

3. Classes need the ideas of both students and instructors if the best ad- 
vantage is to be taken of the time spent together. Thus, each student 
needs to regard himself not as an empty bucket to be filled with educa- 
tional pearls, but as a hardworking pearl diver seeking with the in- 
structor and the other students the pearls (information, attitudes, and 
skills) which should be the product of the class. 

4. Since man learns by doing, it is important to work out methods where- 
by each person in the class can actually practice many times the actions 
which are decided to be worth learning. 

5. Only beliefs and habits which can stand doubting and testing are worth 
keeping. Both instructor and students are obliged to consider it a 
duty to question and requestion every idea and every method. 

6. Ideas are exchanged by speaking, listening, writing, and reading. These 
processes are interdependent. It will, therefore, be assumed that mem- 
bers will carry their share of the discussions and will learn to listen 
with increasing accuracy, not only from politeness, but from a realiza- 
tion that they may often be expected to base future thinking or writing 
on what has been said. Likewise all who undertake the course will 
be expected to do all the reading asked of the group and all of the writ- 
ing, allotting enough time to do each thoroughly. 

7. No student need feel handicapped by any ineptness or imperfection at 
the beginning of the semester, because growth is more important than 
flawlessness, and because the grade at the end of the semester will be 
determined by his developed skill and by his contributions to the 
strength of the class, rather than by his initial performance. 


Sections of this communications course are ordinarily divided into 
table or ‘‘buzz’” groups of from six to ten members, each with an 
elected chairman. They participate not only in discussing readings but 
also in planning assignments, in determining class procedures, and in 
criticizing and correcting each other’s written work. A significant de- 
velopment occurred when student group chairmen, on their own 
initiative, met outside of class hours to discuss their leadership re- 
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sponsibilities. So valuable were these meetings that an organization 
was formed and regular meetings scheduled. From these emerged the 
question: “If we can participate in our communications course— 
why not in other courses, too?” 

Latest reports indicate that representatives of the group leaders 
have worked with instructors in such other fields as history, science, 
and art. In some cases methods of teaching in these are now co- 
operatively being re-examined and appraised by students and teachers 
working together. 


The University of Southern California 


The course in communication at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is apparently having considerable influence on the programs in 
a number of California junior colleges. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of that course is the extent to which students participate in 
planning and conducting it. Professor Briggs describes his theory 
and representative current practice (which he points out is subject to 
change on the basis of experimentation) in part as follows: 


One of the central features of our program is the complex of experiences 
connected with the election of class chairmen by the students themselves 
(and the nature of our work and of the purposes behind it is pretty well sug- 
gested by the fact that if the teacher appointed these chairmen instead of 
having the students elect their own leaders, the whole system would be 
altered)... 

The ordinary class of twenty-five or thirty students elects five chairmen, 
that is, one main chairman and four vice chairmen. Each of the five immedi- 
ately becomes the head of a team of five or six students. . . . The chair- 
man decides the membership of each team, attempting to make all the 
teams about equal in ability and to put together those who will complement 
each other effectively. It is a difficult task, requiring tact, good judgment, 
and insight. Matters of age, sex, intelligence, interest, aggressiveness, and 
so on must all be taken into account... . 

The two main functions of each team are to carry on panel discussions 
and to act as a theme-reading or tutorial group for its members. The term 
“‘panel’’ is used in a very broad sense to refer to any kind of discussion led 
by the members of one team, sitting together and facing the class. The 
subjects of discussion (like the subjects of almost all the themes) concern 
the content of the course; that is the students talk about the themes they 
have been writing, or about the newspapers and magazines they have been 
analyzing, or about the articles in their book of readings, and so on... . 

There are three ways of mangaging the reading of the themes. The chair- 
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man may direct the students of the whole class to exchange themes, or he 
may have the themes exchanged by the members of each team within the 
team, or every week a different team may undertake the reading of the 
themes for the whole class. . 

. when one of the students repeatedly writes failing themes... the 
teacher informs the chairman of the failing student’s team, and it is then 
theoretically the task of the whole team to coach its weakest member and 
to bring him up to par.... 

It has already become apparent that the duties of the class chairmen are 
numerous. In addition to carrying on the activities mentioned above, they 
meet as a group to discuss what is wrong with the class procedures and to » 
plan ways of making the class more valuable. They meet with the instructor 
for frequent conferences. Sometimes they meet with backward or mal- 
adjusted students for discussion of the student’s problems. And at least 
once each semester all the main chairmen of the classes meet with the 
teachers to consider the successes and failures of the course... .1° 


Briggs also recognizes the importance of evaluation. He reports 
that the superiority of the course method described above over the 
conventional method is indicated both in studies of student judgment 
and in studies of achievement as measured by an English classification 
test in grammar, diction, punctuation, and spelling. 


ASSIGNMENTS IN COMMUNICATIONS 


From time to time during the General Education Study, instructors 
referred to assignments which they have found to be helpful in draw- 
ing out effective student participation. A few such assignments are 
here reported. An instructor at Compton, for example, aims par- 
ticularly to capitalize on community or college situations in which 
students can engage in purposeful communication. A recently voted 
bond issue for an entirely new junior college plant illustrates such a 
situation. 

“What do you believe you as students should have to say about 
this new campus?” the instructor asked her class, selected because 
of low achievement in English. 

‘We think we should have a lot to say!” they said. 

Discussion followed as to what the class might do. Students read 
about and visited other colleges; they discussed and wrote assign- 
ments on desirable characteristics of their present plant and campus 


10 Harold E. Briggs, ‘Applications of the Principles of Group Dynamics in College 
Classroom.” College English, X11 (November 1950), 85-88. 
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which should be retained—and also the worst faults of the present 
plant which should be remedied; they actually drew, described, and 
plotted new campus plans; and finally they cooperatively wrote the 
director of the college a letter including their recommendations. ‘The 
instructor reports that the student elected by the class to write the 
letter to the director was one of the weaker ones. However, when it 
was finished the instructor found it well organized, well stated, and 
almost mechanically perfect. The explanation was not long in com- 
ing. The student had laboriously written a first draft and had then, on 
his own initiative and on his own time, taken it to his classmates for 
their suggestions and criticisms." 

An assignment involving the use of rating sheets to stimulate stu- 
dent self-appraisal is one type assignment in use at Compton College. 
The instructor reports: 

About halfway through the semester each student filled out a rating sheet 
(no one else saw it) on which he gave himself a score on 25 items such as 
initiative, dependability, punctuality, obedience, honesty, industry, coopera- 
tion, accuracy, speed, judgment, loyalty, tact, grooming, posture, speech, 
manners, health, energy, memory, executive ability, and attitude. We used 
the rating sheets as a springboard to begin discussions on self-improvement. 


Then I asked them to write two short paragraphs: “the trait on which I 
rated lowest,”’ and “‘the trait on which I gave myself the best score.” 


An instructor at Orange Coast College reports an assignment in 
which the imagination and ingenuity of the instructor made a routine 
test vital. The men were asked to draft a telegram of ten words to 
be sent to an imaginary girl friend in the East. The telegram would 
be an expression of love and a proposal to marry. The women were 
then asked to draft a ten word reply rejecting the Paeaet, but try- 
ing to retain the man’s friendship. | 

An instructor at Bakersfield described a project for a communica- 
tions course which is usable if it is well-timed and is keyed into a 
national, state or local issue. He says: 

Such a project was worked into my composition classes for a two weeks’ 


period during the recent national Senatorial elections. I first read to my 
classes an article by Arthur H. Samish, lobbyist from California, whose 


1 For a more complete description of this course see Ruth Lewis, “Communications 
Can Open the Door,” California Journal of Secondary Education, XXV1 (May 1951), 283- 
87. 
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major cry was, “Turn the legislatures and the Congress back to the peo- 
ple.” We gladly accepted the challenge, sidestepped most of Samish’s 
sardonic remarks, and took up his derisive battle cry as a serious theme for 
two weeks. 

While the students traced down local situations and problems that could 
be attacked, I showed my classes as further evidence why we should be 
concerned with politics and the problems of voting, the documentary film, 
You, the People. .. . 1 asked the classes to do a précis of the film. 

We then spent several days reading and discussing various selections, 
particularly material from the Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Finally 
we aired in class the individual problems we had uncovered in our own 
localery.'. 

Following this I read to my classes an article in This Week magazine by 
Congressman Jacob K. Javits, who was then carrying on a nationwide in- 
vestigation into the reason why people don’t vote. He asked for help; he 
wanted letters from the voters themselves. We obliged and sent him 92 
letters. Most of the student suggestions were excellent, many of them enter- 
taining as well... . But the biggest single enjoyment any of us got out of 
our letters was in the realization that we had done something about our 
political broils and that perhaps some of our ideas might be of some aid... . 


At E] Camino College an assignment of another sort was described: 


In an effort to give my students something to write about without pumping 
my own words into them, I have recently tried an experiment on a small 
scale, making use of captionless cartoons. From New Yorker, Colliers’, and 
other magazines I cut out a number of cartoons but removed their captions. 
I then gave each student one with instructions to describe in one sentence 
the situation depicted in the drawing. 


A Fresno instructor had this to suggest as an assignment for the 
English composition class: 


Assignment: Write a brief essay explaining why you think that the 
transition between high school and college is difficult. Include ideas about 
the different methods of studying and teaching, problems in social adjust- 
ment, responsibility, handling finances, student-teacher relationships, grades, 
and any other factors important in this transition. 

Results: The instructor gains a greater understanding of student adjust- 
ment problems. If given toward the beginning of the school semester, the 
assignment reveals problems which can be discussed. This leads to problems 
of school orientation such as: How to study, what clubs to join, what courses 


18 You, the People. New York: Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
144 Joseph Lincoln Steffens, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1931). | 
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to take, how to follow a course of study, etc. This is especially helpful in a 
junior college which does not have an orientation class required for all 
freshmen. The student recognizes for himself some of the problems he 
must face during his first year in college. He feels that his English instructor 
understands him and is willing to help him. 


Successful general education practices in a communications class 
are described by an instructor at John Muir College: 


At the beginning of a course I discuss the role of effective communication 
in improving our lives. I emphasize that communication is not an isolated, 
individual process but that it demands participation in working on common 
problems. Then I tell my students that we have so many hours this semester 
to spend together in class, and I ask them to think about and discuss what 
they would like to do with that time. .. . Eventually we arrive at six or 
eight areas of major concern. The class is then grouped according to the 
areas in which the students expressed interest. These teams then elect their 
leaders and go to work on drawing up projects. .. . They select their own 
reading, either from collections provided for the course or from other 
sources, and prepare the aids and exhibits they wish to use in connection 
with the discussion that each team presents to the class during the second 
half of the semester. 

I have found that the grouping of the class into panels or teams is the 
best method for securing participation which is essential in the process of 
improving communication skills. During the course the teams rotate in read- 
ing the papers and essays turned in by the whole class. . . . It is my belief 
that the reading of student papers is one of the most significant and educa- 
tional activities in an English course and it should not be monopolized by 
the instructor. The only way to improve critical thinking and judgment is 
by exercising it and analyzing it. For purposes of grading, the instructor 
reads all the papers last.... The student whose paper is corrected or 
judged by another student should also be given an opportunity to improve 
it, rewrite it or to reply to the comment written by the other student... . 

One of the projects developed by a communications class was that of 
drawing up a “‘contract”’ with the parents which would regulate the condi- 
tions under which the student may take the family car for his own use. 
The class developed the idea and made out a list of assignments, the first of 
which was to discuss with the parents the question of cooperation with the 
class in this project. On the basis of this preliminary discussion, the students 
collected a list of conditions which parents thought should be included. A 
series of class discussions ensued, in which some conditions were eliminated 
as unreasonable. Then parents were invited to visit the class and take part 
in the discussion and the development of a final list. Some parents convinced 
the class of the desirability of conditions which the class did not at first 
accept. Others were persuaded that certain conditions were too strict. 
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Finally the “‘contract”” was drawn up to the satisfaction of most students 
and parents. Some students actually had their parents sign the contract. The 
spirit of cooperation among students and between students and parents 
shown on this project proved its value from many points of view, far beyond 
the value of the improved communication that resulted from the project. 


An instructor at Pasadena City College reports a writing assign- 
ment, the purpose and values of which obviously extend beyond 
development of skill in writing. 


Following a suggestion made in New Ways in Discipline by Dorothy 
Baruch (New York: Whittlesey House, 1949), I gave as an assignment 
for an impromptu class paper in my composition classes at Pasadena City 
College the following: 

“Fach of us has at some time or another felt particularly mean—just 
plain nasty. Perhaps we can understand why we felt so mean and acted 
in such a repulsive fashion; perhaps we can’t. During this class hour 
write about one such occurrence. It may have been an incident that hap- 
pened only recently; it may be an incident that happened a few years ago 
but which you still remember. Consider the following points: What 
happened: Insofar as you can tell, why did it happen? Was it an isolated 
incident, or was it recurrent? Was there a kind of pattern to these oc- 
currences (if there was more than one)? Write a complete well-con- 
structed, grammatically correct essay of one to four pages describing the 
incident, its cause, and its effects.” 

These are the results noted: (1) Following this exercise both classes were 
more responsible to instruction than previously and recognized me as an 
individual who understood them. (2) Certain individuals changed their 
attitudes toward me and the class. One especially surly boy wrote that 
having to do something that he couldn’t do well angered him. He spoke of 
writing compositions as an example. Since writing the exercise, he has been 
more friendly and is much more cooperative in class, since he feels that it 
helps him in a positive manner. 


CoMMUNICATION: A CoLLEGE-WIbDE RESPONSIBILITY 


From time to time on every campus, junior college or other, facul- 
ties as a whole become concerned with what they consider “‘the 
low quality” of communication by students. At these times there 
occasionally arises a suggestion that every staff member assign him- 
self the duty of seeing to it that his students use good, effective Eng- 
lish and that each instructor judge oral and written work, not only 
on the basis of its effectiveness in subject-matter presentation but 
also as oral or written English. At times these suggestions result in 
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one kind of experiment or other. Sometimes physics, mathematics, 
or history instructors give a double grade, one for content and one 
for effectiveness of communication. At other times, papers selected 
because of their poor English quality in a subject field are turned over 
to an English instructor who reads them as English and assigns a 
second grade. In still other projects, college committees are formed. 
Too often these groups are eager and active for a while, and then 
they give up the whole thing. During this Study no successful and 
long-term program for making efficiency in communications a 
faculty-wide responsibility has been reported. 

At Bakersfield, however, the faculty has begun what appears to be a 
promising development. During the 1950-51 school year the Bakers- 
field faculty made a survey to determine the extent to which instruc- 
tors in various departments contribute to the communication skills of 
their students. As a part of this survey teachers were asked to report 
the extent to which they help each student increase his appreciation 
of, or his competence in: 

1. Command of vocabulary as a means to reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening effectively. | 

2. The organization of ideas as a key to competence in speaking and writing 
and in grasping the meaning of what is read or heard. 

3. Logic as a means to effective expression and as a standard in testing the 
validity of spoken and written discourse. 

4. Adaptation of style to the demands of the immediate writing or speaking 
situation. 

5. The importance of correct usage in speaking and writing. 

6. The necessity of discrimination between fact and opinion in evaluating 
what is read or heard. 

7. The use of the Jibrary as a source of information, pleasure, and stimula- 
tion. 

8. The nature and significance of mass media of communication (motion pic- 
ture, newspaper, radio, magazine) in contemporary civilization. 

9. The ability to express clearly and effectively in his own language the - 
ideas dealt with in the course. 


After the faculty members reported the extent of their contribu- 
tions to each of the above objectives, they were asked to indicate on 
another check sheet the specific methods which they use in contribut- 
ing to these goals. 

The findings of the staff at Bakersfield emphasize the crucial qual- 
ity of the problem and the difficulty of its solution. It is recognized 
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that if students practice effective communication activities only dur- 
ing the three or four hours a week they spend in English classes, 
little progress will be made in achieving the goals of effective com- 
munication. If, however, by experimentation ways can be found for 
developing faculty-wide participation, significant improvement may 
be achieved. 

On this subject the communication committee in the 1950 summer 
General Education Workshop at the University of California in Los 
Angeles reported: 


Development in all areas of the general education program is a joint re- 
sponsibility of the entire faculty. Together with the primary goal of pro- 
moting effective communication, the communication program must accept 
its share of responsibility for the total program. Similarly, all other areas 
must assume their share of responsibility for developing good communica- 
tion. Wherever language is used by students, their habits, attitudes, think- 
ing, and skills of communications are affected. Only by working together 
toward all goals of general education can any one part of the total program 
succeed. 

It is recommended that college administrations make provisions for the 
harmonious development of the total general education program. The faculty 
should be organized so that it may achieve on the part of all instructors an 
awareness and understanding of each other’s aims, methods, course content, 
pattern and timing so that they may mutually reinforce learnings in all 
classes. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND NEEDS 


The importance of the ability to communicate is widely but di- 
versely recognized in the programs of California junior colleges. A 
number of plans and procedures for teaching communication have 
been described in this chapter. Among the more significant of these 
are the following: 

1. Recognition of the relationship between various skills of communica- 
tion. This recognition is increasingly occurring through single unified 
courses or programs in communication, including reading, writing, 
speaking, and, less frequently, listening. 

2. Utilization of varied student interests and goals as a basis for moti- 
vating communication. Plans reported include courses or assignments 
which recognize students’ vocational plans as well as interests in 
such areas as radio and television. 

3. Provision of special developmental instruction for students with 
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particular needs. Laboratory or workshop instruction is offered in 
such fields as reading, speech, and writing. This type of teaching is 
ordinarily highly individualized. 

4. Student participation in planning and conducting instruction. In 
some courses class chairmen and student committees are used as aids 
to achieving student participation and particularly as aids to provid- 
ing opportunities for meaningful communication. At times students 
actively participate in aEDIUSLDE both the written and oral work of 
classmates. 

In addition to the developments here reported a number of areas 
for needed research and experimentation have been identified. Among 
these are the following: 

1. Broadening the concept of communication to include, not only read- 
ing, writing, and speaking, but also listening, observation, and the use of 
various audio-visual aids to communication. Experimentation in the 
teaching of listening is reported in at least one junior college. The 
possibility of including observation and applicable audio-visual aids 
as parts of programs in communications is for many, however, simply 
in the discussion stage. Here is a fruitful field for research and ex- 
perimentation. 

2. Grouping according to student ability or achievement. Conflicting 
opinions and even results are reported from different colleges, inso- 
far as the values of grouping students according to achievement or 
ability is concerned. Here again is a problem which needs to be 
studied under varying teaching conditions—in different colleges, with 
different instructors, and with different students. ; 

3. Developing plans for encouraging faculty-wide participation in a 
program of teaching the skills of communication. There is general recog- 
nition of the need for such developments. Seldom, however, have 
successful programs been reported. Here, indeed, is an important 
area for further study and experimentation. 

More might be written regarding the fields and facets of commu- 
nication as avenues to general education. Enough has, however, been 
reported to indicate that though significant progress has been made, 
extensive research and experimentation are needed in this important 
area. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Creative Arts and the Humanities 


OWN through the ages man has sought aesthetic experience in 
some form or other, and has reached for more complete self- 
expression of artistic impulses to enrich his daily existence. 

The use of words in speaking and writing provide one avenue for 
such expression; the visual arts and music, others. In this chapter the 
term “‘creative arts’’ encompasses the visual and manual arts, music, 
drama, and the dance. The term “humanities’’ has been used to in- 
clude literature, philosophy, and cultural history. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CREATIVE ARTS AND HUMANITIES IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Technological advances have shortened the work week from sixty 
hours in 1900 to forty hours in 1950, and may reduce it still more to 
give man an unprecedented amount of leisure. The miracles of radio, 
the motion picture, recording, and television have added to the vari- 
ety of the creative arts in the living rooms of our homes. Practical 
examples of the products of the creative arts surround us—the clothes 
we wear, the rugs we walk on, the cars we drive, the buildings we 
inhabit, the schools we attend, the parks we visit, and the dishes from 
which we eat. In like manner the literature of the humanities is in- 
creasingly available on all sides, as for example in the pocket books 
of the corner drugstore. The creative arts and humanities clearly 
must be recognized as essential to effective daily living and of basic 
importance in general education. 

Statements of the goals of general education consistently recognize 
the role of the arts. The President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion identifies one general education objective in the following words: 
‘“‘To understand and enjoy literature, art, music, and other cultural 
activities as expressions of personal and social experience, and to par- 
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ticipate to some extent in some form of creative activity.’’! In inter- 
preting the recommendations of the President’s Commission, it is 
important to note that the Commission is not referring to the educa- 
tion of an intellectual elite. It is referring to the education of the large 
body of American youth. The Commission said, ‘““The time has come 
to make education through the fourteenth grade available in the same 
way that high school education is now available.’”? In other words, in 
recommending this goal for general education, the Commission is 
referring to the type of junior college which is emerging in Califor- 
nia. 

The Harvard Committee on General Education not only refers to 
“aesthetic values, like good taste and the appreciation of beauty,” 
but also urges their importance in daily living, saying: “.. . people 
are apt to locate beauty in picture galleries and in museums and to 
leave it there; it is equally, if not more, important to see beauty in 
ordinary things, so that it may surround one’s life like an atmos- 
phere.’ 

The California Framework Committee states: 

The full realization of individual capacities requires that the individual, in 
accordance with his ability and experience... 

Participate in a range of leisure time activities—physical, intellectual, and 

creative .... 

Seek and enjoy beauty 


Understand and value the contributions of art, literature, music, and the 
dance. 


Similar objectives have a prominent place in the goals of general 
education adopted for use in this California Study of General Educa- 
tion in the Junior College: ‘“To help each student increase his com- 
petence in taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity 
and in appreciating the creative activities of others.” 

It is clear, of course, that ‘‘creative activity and . . . appreciating 
the creative activities of others” are not limited to the fine arts. These 
activities, for many people, may find their culmination in vocational 

1 President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Vol. I. Establishing the Goals (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 

PADid:, pe 3T. 

3 General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945), p. 72. 


4 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: State Department of Education, 1950), p. 6. 
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activities far removed from the fine arts as they are usually con- 
ceived—the welder in his shop, the mechanic in the garage, the 
farmer at his plow, the physicist in his laboratory, the geologist on 
his field trip, the astronomer at his telescope, the housewife in her 
kitchen, the dressmaker at her sewing machine. For others, creative 
activity and appreciation may emerge from hobbies unrelated to the 
usual concept of the arts—bird study, gardening, paleontology. For 
countless millions, however, the arts broadly conceived—literature, 
the dance, fashion design, photography, weaving, music, interior de- 
sign, jewelry making, ceramics—open avenues to creative recreation 
which they can achieve in no other way. 

In a statement entitled “Fine Arts—One Essential of a Curricu- 
lum,”’ an instructor at San Mateo Junior College highlighted the im- 
portance of the arts when he addressed his colleagues, in part, as 
follows: ‘“‘Gracious living is often associated with great wealth but 
it need not be so. Much of the great art that was once available only 
to the wealthy is now within the reach of nearly everyone. So is lei- 
sure time... . I’m afraid that we are doing a grave injustice when 
we send a student to his commencement without having opened his 
view to sources of beauty in the world. The ‘savage beast’ could do 
with a lot of ‘soothing’ these days.” 

Psychologists, psychiatrists, and other students of psychotherapy 
report the high value of the arts in maintaining mental health and in 
releasing tensions. Just as food and exercise contribute to the main- 
tenance of physical health, creative experiences contribute to the 
maintenance of psychological health. Hayakawa goes so far as to 
assert that the arts exist “‘to fulfill a necessary biological function 
... that of helping us to maintain psychological health and equi- 
librium.’’® He further highlights the importance of the arts in general 
education as he writes: “ . . . people worrying themselves sick over 
their individual frustrations, constantly suffering from petty irrita- 
tions and hypertensions, are making extremely imperfect use of the 
available resources of adjustment when they fail to strengthen them- 
selves through contact with literature and the other arts.’ 

The contributions of and the need for the creative arts in con- 


5S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Inc. 1949), p. 148. 
6 Ibid. 
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temporary life are indeed many and varied. The role of the arts in 
general education is in consequence of major importance. 


Tue CREATIVE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES IN CALIFORNIA 
Junior CoLLecEs 


A review of California junior college catalogue listings of courses 
in the creative arts reveals no dearth of offerings in this highly im- 
portant area. The impression remains, nevertheless, that these 
courses are widely offered but all too seldom taken. In some colleges 
the full impact of such courses, in terms of student response, seems 
to be felt only in the adult education program. 

Students in terminal vocational curriculums are all too seldom ex- 
pected, or even advised, to take course work in any one of the fields of 
art. A study of the catalogues of twenty-five California junior col- 
leges which list recommended courses of study for secretarial train- 
ing, for example, reveals only one college which recommends or 
makes any mention of the arts or music—Chaffey College. At this 
particular college a one-unit course in business art is included in the 
secretarial course of study. Ba 

The Chaffey recommendation has been influenced by a thesis 
study made by d’Artenay of the college’s faculty.’ In this particular 
study d’Artenay and five graduate students interviewed employers 
in the San Francisco Bay area regarding the characteristics and abil- 
ities needed in the business education positions for which junior 
college graduates are employed. As a result of his study d’Artenay 
recommends art appreciation® and music appreciation® as electives in 
selected business education courses of study which he outlines. 

The range of art offerings in California junior colleges is so broad 
that a student should find little difficulty in discovering a course for 
him. In the field of music is offered wide opportunity for all students. 
For persons without any previous training or experience in music 
there are courses in the area of appreciation. For those who desire an 
active experience in music, there are courses in vocal organizations 
such as men’s glee club, women’s glee club, a cappella choir, and 
mixed chorus. Singers who are more advanced, and they need not 

7 Francois Clair d’Artenay, An Evaluation of Terminal Business Education in Selected 
California Junior Colleges (Master of Arts thesis, Stanford University, 1946). 
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be music majors, have opportunities in such courses as opera work- 
shop, operetta, and oratorio. For students who have some skill on an 
instrument, there are courses in band, orchestra, and even dance 
band. Also offered are classes in instrumental ensembles and chamber 
groups such as piano, wind and brass, and string. Students may like- 
wise receive group instruction in instruments of their own choice— 
piano, organ, woodwind, or strings. Vocal instruction is also avail- 
able. Finally, for the very few who are interested in the creative 
aspect of music, courses are offered in harmony, counterpoint, com- 
position, form and analysis, and instrumentation. 

In literature, offerings typically include courses in English Litera- 
ture, American Literature, and Shakespeare. Other courses provided 
less frequently are Great Books, the Short Story, the Novel, Modern 
Drama, the Bible as Literature, Regional or World Literature, Cur- 
rent Literature, Modern Poetry, and a group of courses planned for 
individualized reading under such titles as Directed Reading, Inde- 
pendent Reading, and Book Review. Nor are the creative aspects of 
literature, the arts of writing, omitted by California junior colleges. 
Writing courses provided are Short-Story Writing, Fiction Writing, 
Periodical Writing, Expository Writing, and Editing. 

Other offerings include dramatics, radio and television, both per- 
formance and appreciation; the dance; motion picture appreciation; 
and general courses in the humanities—typically including art, liter- 
ature, and music. 

Art offerings are wide in range and in some junior colleges include 
courses planned for the “‘putterer’”’ as well as for the serious student: 
ceramics, photography, crafts, flower arrangement, puppetry, weav- 
ing, jewelry design, life drawing, poster art, design, landscape paint- 
ing, sculpture, leather craft, gem cutting, interior decoration, fashion 
design, painting for pleasure, design in textiles, fashion illustration, 
art of personal appearance, art appreciation, silk screen, water color, 
lettering and posters, color composition, and art history. 

Students planning to transfer to a senior college are ordinarily re- 
quired to take one or more courses in literature or the arts. It must, 
of course, be recognized that exposure to a course in literature or one 
of the arts does not necessarily contribute significantly to a student’s 
general education. Too often courses required for transfer, even in 
art and music, are taught with a verbal emphasis which may actually 
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detract from a student’s interest in or appreciation of the creative 
arts. 

Creative arts programs in California junior colleges give cause both 
for despair and for encouragement. On the one hand, courses in art, 
music, and literature are included in but few recommended programs 
of study; and courses in these fields are too often taught at a level 
of verbal abstraction which fails to meet the needs or arouse the inter- 
ests of the large mass of students. On the other hand, offerings in 
these areas are numerous and a nucleus of courses does exist at every 
college through which students can become acquainted with, and 
frequently experience satisfaction in, the creative arts. In the pages 
which follow, some of these courses and other experiences available 
to students are reported. 


Classes and courses 


Experiences in the creative arts and appreciation may be offered 
through separate courses in the fields of literature, music, art and for- 
eign languages; through an integrated course in the arts; and through 
the extraclass program. As might be gathered from the courses listed 
above, the most frequently used plan is through courses offered in the 
various separate fields. 

Offerings in literature —One of the major problems faced in provid- 
ing experience in the field of literature relates to the varied back- 
grounds, abilities, and goals of students. Seated side by side in the 
same literature classroom may be a student who has never read a 
complete book, and another student who has very sophisticated read- 
ing tastes and a rich cultural background. 

Giving these students identical assignments and expecting them to 
achieve similar goals simply does not make sense in the opinion of 
many literature teachers. Accordingly, English departments are 
working on various means of adapting instruction to the particular 
interests and abilities, needs and goals of individual students. In 
some classes instructors simply use differentiated assignments. Some 
colleges provide separate courses for students with varying back- 
grounds and goals. At San Diego Junior College, for example, the 
course Reading in Literature aims ‘‘to develop an appreciation of the 
understandings which literature can bring to the individual student.” 
In this course students are encouraged to select readings from a wide 
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variety of literary types. San Diego Junior College also offers a 
group of courses in the “great books.” These courses are planned 
particularly for the reading and study of the classics. Discussions are 
centered on the relation of these books to “‘contemporary life and 
the perennial problems of mankind.” A number of other junior col- 
leges also offer courses in the “great books”—including Chaffey 
Junior College, John Muir College, and Fullerton Junior College. 

Though in this Study the “great books”’ are not accepted as the 
approach to general education for “all American youth,’’!° the classics 
are recognized as important avenues to general education. General 
education can and must be planned for al] students—not simply for 
the student with low verbal ability, but also for the student with 
above average or superior academic aptitude. Certainly courses in the 
“great books’? may offer opportunity for recognizing the needs of 
those with superior verbal academic intelligence. 

Another type of course is the highly individualized course in which 
students are given wide latitude in selecting materials to be read. 
Representative of these courses is Independent Reading, at Glendale 
College; Guided Reading, at Los Angeles City College; Reading for 
Enjoyment, at Contra Costa Junior College; Selected Reading, at 
Napa Junior College; Directed Reading, at Modesto Junior College; 
and Directed Reading, at Pierce School of Agriculture. In the course 
at Los Angeles City College extensive use is made of sound record- 
ings in which authors have read their own works. Significantly, 
the course in Directed Reading at Modesto Junior College is taught 
by the college librarian on an entirely individualized conference 
basis. Students are permitted to read not only in the fields of fiction, 
drama, and biography, but also in the fields of social science and 
philosophy. 

During the course of this Study a considerable number of literature 
instructors have expressed more than passing interest in the indi- 
vidualized program for teaching literature in a junior college in an- 


10 Hutchins holds that this type of education is “‘for everybody.” “Please do not tell 
me that the general education I propose should not be adopted because the great majority 
of those who pass through it will not go on to the University. The scheme that I advance 
is based on the notion that general education is education for everybody, whether he 
goes on to the University or not.’’ Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in 
America (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), p. 62. 
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other state—Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri." This particular 
course is taught on a completely 


individualized basis in conference rooms adjoining the literature stacks of 
the general library. Here, where teacher and student can step from the con- 
ference room to the books, each student plans with her instructor reading 
suitable to her own developing needs and interests. In making choice of a 
single book, she may examine and discuss with the instructor six or eight 
different titles, with the result that her acquaintance with titles for future 
reading is constantly widened. At regular intervals she comes to the library 
for an individual conference with the instructor. Here she discusses the book 
she has been reading, shares with the instructor excerpts from a reading 
diary which she keeps, and makes further reading plans. She may linger 
to consult the conveniently placed reference books for information on her 
author, or to look over the book reviews in current periodicals. 

In a representative year 430 girls enrolled in the course read a total of 
8,600 books covering 1,534 different titles. While in this type of individually 
directed study some books are read by only one girl, certain titles are re- 
peatedly sought, possibly because they have been popularized in the dormi- 
tory by enthusiastic students. Special waves of popularity occur. For exam- 
ple, when André Maurois gave a series of lectures on Tolstoy, Anna Kare- 
nina and War and Peace... were read by 235 and 96 students, respectively. 

What any student reads depends basically upon her, for reading is a highly 
individualized and personal matter. Examination of student reading records 
provides examples of the wide variety of reading done by students and at 
the same time evidences the fact that no one list of readings can be given 
as typical. Just as every student differs from every other student, so also 
the list of books they read in world literature differ.” 


An English instructor at El] Camino College reports using the fol- 
lowing five-point guide to aid students identify some of the differ- 
ences between “higher” and “lower”’ levels of writing or motion pic- 
tures: 


SoME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ‘‘HIGHER’’ AND “SLOWER’’ LEVELS OF 
Writinc AND Mortron Pictures 


Higher Lower 
The writer lets the facts speak The writer draws the conclusions and makes 
for themselves. Tends to give the judgments for the reader. He rarely relies 
few or no judgments. on the reader’s ability to draw his own con- 
clusions. 


11 See Zay Rusk Sullens, “Letter on Literature in the General College,” College English, 
I (December 1939), 237-44. Also Sullens, Reader’s Diary (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Bros., 
1948). 

122 B, Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, et al., The Librarian and the Teacher in General 
Education (Chicago: American Library Association, 1948) pp. 41-42. 
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Higher Lower 
The situations are realistic and The situations follow a set pattern. Example: 
individualized. a) Straying husband returns to mate. 


b) Little wife, who is “true blue,”’ triumphs 
over beautiful but unscrupulous glamour 


girl. 
The characters are individual- The characters are ‘typed.’ Examples: 
ized. 100% hero, 100% villain, ‘‘Foreigner,” 
“Negro,” “Worker,” “Young Executive,” 


etc. 


Individual style of writing and Hackneyed style. Example: “An icy chill 


realistic dialogue. seized him at the pit of his stomach. What 
could he do? He was caught like a rat in a 
trap.” 

The story helps us to understand Gives a picture of an unreal, romanticized, 

ourselves and the world. nonexistent world. Example: romantic love— 


love at first sight; love as the transformer of 
character—woman on a pedestal—woman’s 
place is in the home. 


The El Camino teacher finds this guide particularly effective when 
modern fiction is studied. Students may read, for example, stories by 
Hemingway and Lewis and compare them with fiction from popular 
magazines. 

Courses in music—Reference has been made above to the variety 
of music courses offered by California junior colleges. Perhaps the 
needs of the greatest number of students can be most effectively 
served in the area of appreciation, since no previous musical training 
or experience is needed. In some colleges there has been a growing 
realization that in order to enrich daily living through music, stu- 
dents should be exposed to music that is heard frequently today, not 
yesterday—some would suggest, for example, Tschaikowsky and 
Brahms rather than Haydn and Purcell. A course with such a philoso- 
phy is given at Los Angeles City College. Titled “‘Music for Listen- 
ing,’ this course is based principally on music in the student's 
experience which may be heard today in concerts, on the radio, and 
in motion pictures. In order to capture and to maintain interest the 
approach is “topical” rather than “‘chronological.”? A minimum of 
historical data is included in this course which is designed especially 
for general students without previous musical training or experience. 

In addition to the required course in Exploring Music and in addi- 
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tion to several courses in appreciation, Stockton College offers Music 
in Family Living. This particular two-unit course is designed for 
those 


students who are interested in how music may be used more effectively 
in the home . . . how to buy, operate, and care for musical instruments such 
as the phonograph and tape recorder; how to build record libraries; what 
kind of music is effective for child growth and development; kinds of music 
desirable for different social occasions and times of the day; the citizens’ 
responsibility in supporting civic music organizations. 


Class and study activities include listening to music, singing, study- 
ing various instruments, lectures, reading, and discussion. 

Art classes —The wide range of courses offered in the field of art 
suggests the breadth of appeal which art may have for varying types 
of students. Many classes in the visual arts include extensive visual 
experience with slides, field trips, motion pictures, exhibits. A con- 
siderable number frankly and specifically recognize the different goals 
which individual students have in taking art. 

At Placer College a course designated Painting for Pleasure is 
planned for beginners, who wish to increase their enjoyment of art 
through active participation. It is open to all students, especially 
those who wish “‘to have fun exploring a new field.”’ Note that term, 
“have fun”! 

At John Muir College the course in Basic Design is planned for 
both students with a general interest in art and for those who plan to 
take advanced work in art. The instructor in charge suggests the 
importance of beginning instruction with an inventory which can 
serve as a basis for individual and group planning for the remainder 
of the course. This inventory, in addition to obvious factual data, 
includes such questions as: 


What are my present attitudes toward art? 
What are my understandings concerning art? 
What is the nature of my thinking about art? 
From what sources have my concepts developed? 


Following this inventory the class examines the nature and scope of 
art, noting particularly the following points: 


Art is not restricted to painting and sculpture 
Art is developed because of deep felt needs of people 
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Art objects develop because of the need for things 

Art that is meaningful to the greatest number of people is not produced 
because of the desire to produce art, but is produced as a secondary series 
of characteristics 

Art and the creative experience are not restricted by nature to any single 
group or groups of people 


After this examination of the scope and nature of art, the class, on 
the basis of interests, breaks into smaller groups and begins a period 
of experimentation and exploration in the actual use of the tools of 
the graphic arts. Later in the course such objects of everyday life as 
flat irons, ceramic bowls, flatware, and cooking utensils, are brought 
to class so that students may examine them in terms of their own 
work in the graphic and plastic arts and may also achieve a basis for 
understanding contemporary functional art. This particular course 
is planned to aid the student in understanding art as creative expres- 
sion, and to lead the student in understanding the relationship of art 
and contemporary life. 

At Stockton College the course Exploring Art, planned to meet 
the art requirement for graduation, has evolved over a period of more 
than a decade of experimentation. When the class was originally 
offered, emphasis was placed on objective tests and required indi- 
vidual projects as the basis for grades. At an early date, however, the 
faculty discovered two great weaknesses in the above plan: (1) Too 
great emphasis on examinations resulted in a fear of tests rather than 
an appreciation of art. (2) Many of the projects were of dubious 
value to students. There was also a tendency to overload students in 
terms of the credit granted for the course. 

As the course has now been reorganized, grades are de-emphasized. 
Students who attend class regularly and who in class discussion give 
evidence of having read the text are assured a passing grade. Students 
who are interested in the field and who wish to earn a higher grade 
are permitted either (1) to report an experience relating to art which 
they believe would have value to the class, or (2) to work out a 
project in some phase of art which might stimulate others to work in 
that area. 

The objectives of the course, as it is offered, are: (1) to acquaint 
the student with the field of the visual arts as a whole; (2) to make 
the student aware of his daily surroundings; (3) to give the student 
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a basis for judgment and enjoyment through insights into the related- 
ness of all peoples through art expression; (4) to present an area of 
life rich in leisure time values for those who will want to try some 
phase of it for themselves. 

Materials of the course include a text,!® collateral reading, lec- 
tures, discussions, exhibits, motion pictures, slides, and filmstrips. 
The course opens with a consideration of art in industry and the auto- 
mobile. Then follow these units in the order listed: 

Art in commerce 

Printing and the graphic process 

Photography 

Art in the home 

The three virtuosi: wood, metal, plastics 

Textiles 

Comics 

Painting 

Art in religion 

Sculpture 

Art in the community 

Architecture 


The last two topics are presented together, with emphasis on do- 
mestic, industrial, and commercial architecture, and its relation to 
the site and planning. Students in this course frequently have gained 
interests which lead to the further exploration of art offerings. 

Another approach to art—photography—has its enthusiastic sup- 
porters. Photography courses are offered for vocational reasons as 
well as for purposes of appreciation, and to provide an outlet for crea- 
tive expression. Some courses are offered simply for the purpose of 
recreation or appreciation, as, for example, Photography in Modern 
Living, at Los Angeles City College; and Elementary Photography, 
at San Diego Junior College, designed for the beginner interested in 
the avocational aspects of photography. 

An instructor in commercial photography at San Diego Junior Col- 
lege points out and illustrates the general education values of the 
course he teaches. Note his emphasis on ‘‘enjoyment’”’: 


The objective is to make pictures. To enjoy making pictures. To make 
pictures that someone will buy. ... The ability to express oneself in sev- 


18 Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, Gerald Hill, Art Today (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1949). 
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eral mediums is a valid goal of general education. Photography provides 
one important avenue for such self-expression. 

The first assignment for new students is to make a picture of an egg by 
sunlight. Yes, that’s all there is to it, an egg by sunlight. Prosaic, isn’t it? 
Usually someone snickers, and the old students in the class smile quietly. 
But a day or two later, after having set up eggs all over the campus, and 
after having brought in pictures resembling watermelons and chunks of coal 
and balls of chalk, students begin asking questions. 

The old students know what to do, for they have been through this them- 
selves. Each of them takes a new student as an apprentice and shows him 
about eggs, about sunlight, about focus and stops and reflectors and all the 
mysteries of the “lab.” 

Eggs, they explain patiently, are not made of porcelain, but have texture 
all of their own. Proper use of light will show this. Eggs are the approximate 
shape of the human head, with which photographers are frequently con- 
cerned. And besides, the egg must have an environment, should have a mood. 
That takes a little planning, doesn’t it? Now we are on the way to creating 
a picture of an egg. We are beginning to have a feeling for an egg as an 
individual among all the elements of our little world. And in our feeble 
ways we are attempting to show this egg as we see it, which is quite differ- 
ent from the way in which anyone else has ever seen an egg... . This is 
the first time most students have really ever stopped to look at an egg. 

Incidentally, after seeing dozens and dozens of egg pictures, I still await 
the day when one will be turned in that resembles any of the others... . 

Typically, his work in photography takes on importance to the student. 
. .. He accumulates a portfolio of his own creative work. He learns the 
pleasure of working as a member of a team and of making his own special 
contribution. He experiences the satisfaction of creative self-expression. 


Foreign languages——In this day of the jet-propelled airplane, the 
short-wave radio, the Diesel motor ship, expanded world commerce, 
and a growing United Nations, foreign language instruction has be- 
come increasingly important. America’s position of world leader- 
ship calls for a knowledge and comprehension of foreign nations and 
their cultures and for an ability to communicate directly with foreign 
people. This viewpoint was well expressed in a resolution introduced 
in the Senate of the United States on January 24, 1949, by former 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: 

Wuereas, The present position of the United States of America in world 
affairs necessitates greater contact between citizens of the United States of 
America and other nationals, and 

Whereas, In the event of hostilities, mastery of foreign languages on the 
part of military personnel is deemed of great value to the United States of 
America; and 
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Wuereas, The ability of Americans to communicate in foreign lan- 
guages will contribute to greater cooperation with the United Nations: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
it shall be the policy of the Government of the United States and its official 
agencies to encourage the study of foreign languages by American cit- 
IZENS; 6... 


Effective teaching of foreign languages will not only broaden the 
student’s horizon by introducing him to the cultural treasures of for- 
eign nations and train him for world citizenship, but it will also de- 
velop his linguistic skill and enable him to understand better his own 
language. 

Foreign language teachers in a number of California junior col- 
leges are recognizing the need for revitalized teaching and are adapt- 
ing their methods to the needs and aptitudes of their students, and to 
the demands of the times. The Research Council of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California under the presidency 
of an instructor at Los Angeles City College has as one of its main 
objectives the development and evaluation of techniques in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. All levels of schools, from the junior high 
school through the university, are represented on this council. 

In some junior colleges students from foreign countries are drawn 
into classes to aid in improving instruction and particularly to point 
up the citizenship implications of language study. Los Angeles Valley 
Junior College has opened a language house as a center of activity 
for students studying foreign languages as well as for students from 
foreign countries. Los Angeles City College has a foreign language 
room which acts as a center for such activities as lectures, singing, 
exhibits, and club meetings. Pasadena City College has an active 
Language Council of students, which presents programs, fiestas, and 
parties to which students of other departments are also invited. 

In a number of junior colleges foreign language departments make 
extensive use of motion pictures, slides, recordings, tape recorder, 
and radio. San Bernardino Valley College, Mount San Antonio Col- 
lege, and Pasadena City College, for example, have provided listen- 
ing rooms which students may use for improving their ability to un- 
derstand the spoken language and their ability to speak correctly 
themselves. In several junior colleges emphasis is now given to the 
aural-oral approach to foreign language teaching. Studies of cultural 
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interrelations, which serve to depict foreign countries accurately and 
graphically, are coming into increasing use in some junior colleges. 

At Ventura Junior College the instructor of French arranges for 
her students to correspond with French students in France and in the 
French colonies. According to the instructor this experience “‘has 
brought a personal exchange of ideas and a better understanding of 
the character and ways of living of the people of both countries.” 

Foreign languages may contribute greatly to an appreciation of 
art, music, and literature. At Mount San Antonio College, instructors 
in foreign language relate their instruction to music through the study 
of the opera, for example. During the second-year French course 
students read the librettos of Faust and Carmen. Along with studying 
the texts of the operas, students listen to them on recordings—both 
during regular class periods and during free periods when they may 
go to the foreign language listening room. Students in French also 
ordinarily see one of these operas when it is presented in nearby Los 
Angeles. 

At Los Angeles City College an instructor of German regularly 
introduces his students to the Lied by playing for them recordings of 
compositions by Brahms, Schubert, and other composers as inter- 
preted by German singers and by such contemporary American ar- 
tists as Marian Anderson and Lotte Lehmann. ‘This is begun during 
the first week of the elementary class. 

At Pasadena City College the foreign language department spon- 
sored a Bach celebration on the occasion of the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of Bach’s death, and at East Los Angeles Junior College 
the foreign language department sponsored a special assembly in ob- 
servance of the two-hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth. 

Integrated courses in the humanities —An instructor in art apprecia- 
tion at San Mateo Junior College believes it is particularly important 
to aid students realize the fundamental ‘‘oneness”’ of the creative arts. 
Accordingly throughout her course, she points out the interchange- 
ability of terms among the areas of art, literature, and music. 
Among terms she uses to illustrate the fundamental unity of the arts 
are rhythm, harmony, contrast, tone, form, and balance. This par- 
ticular instructor points out the values of a course which would suc- 
cessfully integrate the arts, music, and literature in a single course. 

The type of course suggested by the art teacher at San Mateo rep- 
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resents another approach to the arts and music. The integrated course 
approach to the arts is at present being used in few California junior 
colleges. A few additional colleges, however, have plans for such 
courses under way. 

At San Francisco City College two different courses are offered 
under the title “Humanities.” The first is a two-semester university 
parallel course which fulfills the fine arts requirement for transfer 
students who will not be music, art, or English majors. Included in 
this course are materials from literature, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and music. Although this course is organized on a chronologi- 
cal basis, the instructor in charge states, ‘“We are not slaves of a time 
sequence. We use chronology primarily to facilitate the synchroniza- 
tion of art and music with literature. Emphasis throughout the course 
is upon the works of art themselves and upon aesthetic values, rather 
than upon any ‘god’ called ‘historical significance’.” 

In this course, an illustrated lecture by a member of the art depart- 
ment is given each Monday. On Wednesday recordings provide the 
basis for a lecture on music. Friday’s lecture is in the field of litera- 
ture. Conference sections on Tuesday and Thursday are planned to 
synthesize the lectures and assignments of the week. 

To the greatest extent possible, presentations in art, music, and 
literature cover the same general period so that students may study 
the evolution of art in the Western world, and concurrently have 
their literary appreciations reinforced by means of contemporary art 
and music. An illustration of the chronological relationships in this 
course comes when students are reading and discussing Dante’s Di- 
_ vine Comedy. Music lectures at this point are centered around the 
evolution of music for the Mass, while art lectures deal with medieval 
manuscript illustrations, with Byzantine mosaics, and with Italian 
primitives. 

A second course in humanities at San Francisco City College is 
planned for terminal students. This particular course is carried on in 
an atmosphere of informality. Readings in the short story, drama, 
poetry, and novel are selected on the basis of interests of the 
group. Members of the class are given the opportunity to see a painter 
at work and to discuss poetry with a poet, music with a musician. 
Emphasis is also given to art in everyday life—for example, the ap- 
propriate selection of neckties and socks by the men of the class, and 
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of dresses and costume jewelry by the women. No attempt is made 
to achieve a feeling or understanding of chronological sequence in 
the development and history of the arts. The chief purpose is to en- 
courage a pleasurable acquaintance, familiarity with works of art, 
literature, and music adapted to the particular characteristics of the 
class. 

The course Our American Heritage at Pasadena City College re- 
lates literature to art and music and each of these to American de- 
mocracy and citizenship. It is basic to much upper-division work in 
this four-year college. The purpose of this course is (1) to engender 
an understanding of the ideals underlying American democracy; (2) 
to arouse a greater appreciation for American life today through 
understanding the roots out of which it has developed; (3) to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility toward protecting and fostering the 
ideals of individual freedom and democracy; (4) to gain an apprecia- 
tion for the American heritage through the literature and the art and 
music expressions of the people; (5) to foster an enjoyment of litera- 
ture, art, and music, per se; and (6) to improve skill in the effective 
use of language as a means for furthering human understanding. In 
teaching this course extensive use is made of slides, motion pictures, 
recordings, and art prints. 

At Harbor Junior College two courses in the humanities are uni- 
formly recommended in vocational curriculums—Man and Institu- 
tions, first year in college, and Man and Human Relations, final se- 
mester in college. The first course aims to aid the student in gleaning 
from history, philosophy, and the arts an acquaintance with “‘our 
Western cultural heritage and the values it can contribute to his per- 
sonal life.’”” Man and Human Relations is planned as a culmination 
of the student’s junior college experiences, and “‘stresses the applica- 
tion of the technological and humanities materials gained from his 
four semesters at Los Angeles Harbor Junior College to an appro- 
priate personal design for living.” 

Stockton College offers a two-unit course in “Autobiography of 
Civilization.” In this course, art, literature, and man’s philosophical 
and spiritual heritage are stressed with particular attention to the re- 
lationship of these areas to contemporary life and to the development 
of the student’s own philosophy of values. The humanities require- 
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ment at Stockton may also be met by a six-unit integrated course— 
World Literature and Art. 

An integrated course in the humanities is being offered in the adult 
education program at Mount San Antonio College. Plans are made to 
incorporate this course in the regular curriculum of the college during 
the 1951-52 school year. 

San Bernardino Valley College is building a course in the humani- 
ties which will be offered initially during the 1951-52 school year. 
This course proposes to go beyond even the scope of the integrated 
courses described above. It includes philosophy, along with art, 
music, and literature. A notable feature of the plan is the fact that 
the committee building the course includes not only faculty members 
from the fields of art, music, foreign language, and English, but it 
also includes staff representation from the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, engineering, social science, business education. Broad staff 
participation on this committee, including the engineer and the sci- 
entist, highlights a philosophy of the college: if courses are planned for 
laymen, laymen should participate in building them. 

Although the integrated course in the fine arts and humanities is 
not frequently found in California junior colleges, the influence of a 
number of senior colleges is encouraging the development of such 
courses. Among lower-division courses in four-year colleges to which 
junior college faculty members refer are the following: the humani- 
ties program at Scripps College; the humanities course at University 
of Redlands; the humanities course at Occidental College; and the Di- 
vision of Creative Arts and the humanities course at San Francisco 
State College. ; 

Other forms of creative activity and avenues of appreciation—As 
courses and experiences which contribute to creative activity and ap- 
preciation are considered, emphasis must be given to contributions in 
this area which can be made in a wide variety of areas, not directly 
included in the fields of art, literature, music, and foreign languages. 

Radio production programs with active student participation are 
found in a considerable number of California junior colleges, includ- 
ing Grant Technical College, Monterey Peninsula College, Yuba 
College, Oceanside-Carlsbad College, Santa Ana College, Taft Jun- 
ior College, and Los Angeles City College. Courses in radio appre- 
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ciation are found less frequently. Stockton College, however, offers 
a course in radio appreciation as well as one in production. Los An- 
geles City College provides a course in the appreciation of both radio 
and television—Radio and Television Survey. 

Courses in dramatics are offered quite generally. Typically these 
are activity courses—in acting, stage design, and production. Par- 
ticipation on either side of the footlights can make a significant con- 
tribution to the goals of general education. As amember of a play cast 
or production staff, a college student has the opportunity of working 
with others in a common enterprise. As a responsible member of such 
a group, he can learn about the importance of the individual to his 
fellows, and of the support they can give to him. 

At one college, a scholarship society president was cast in the lead- 
ing part of a major play. The way in which he interpreted the swash- 
buckling vibrant personality of the role brought him new respect from 
his fellows. At another college, an able and handsome, but indolent, 
young man learned in his major role that he had to work harder, more 
untiringly than he remembered ever having done before in his life. He 
said, a few days after the performances, ‘“You know, I found out for 
the first time that you can get a kick out of working hard!” In every 
play presented, similar values may accrue to participants whose work 
is minor, but still indispensable. 

Plays for club meetings, assemblies, and other less exacting occa- 
sions are opportunities for training the more inexperienced and less 
able students. In the classroom, informal and sometimes even im- 
promptu dramatizations of life-situations, scenes from short stories, 
and other literary materials may offer practice of needed learnings, 
and permit growth of insight. 

But the audiences too gain from experience with drama. “All the 
arts are means of communication. .. . For the greater part of three 
thousand years the theatre has been the most effective of the arts 
because it has been the only art fully to dramatize reality . . . drama 
remains the most attention-rousing medium.’’!4 

With these concepts in mind, a wide range of plays are each year 
put on by California junior college students. At Hartnell College, for 
example, the College Little Theater during 1950-51 produced such 


14 John Gassner, Human Relations in the Theatre (New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, 1949), pp. 5, 7. 
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plays as Dangerous Corner, The Life of Christ (a Christmas nativity 
production), The Heiress, Medea, Alice Sit-by-the-Fire. 

The junior college theater contributes an important part to the cul- 
tural growth of many California communities, for, in addition to en- 
thusiastic student responses, college productions draw appreciative 
audiences from the townspeople as well. At Riverside College, 
dramatic offerings brought the college and the community together 
in an artistic experience on fourteen occasions during a school 
year. 

Seldom is a course in theater appreciation offered. Even less fre- 
quently is work offered in the related field of motion picture appre- 
ciation. Theater and Motion Picture Appreciation is, however, 
offered at Glendale College and also at Stockton College. 

In addition to the courses referred to in the preceding pages, recog- 
nition must be given to the wide range of courses and experiences 
which provide a creative outlet or an avenue for appreciation: recrea- 
tional activities and programs in the physical education department; 
creative and appreciation activities in science, botany, geology, phys- 
ics, physiology; shop courses; engineering; clothing; and foods. 

In the adult program—The creative arts are given significant rec- 
ognition in the adult education programs of California junior colleges. 
At Long Beach City College, for example, the following objectives 
are included in those of the Adult Division: ‘“To provide the means 
for encouraging cultural development and an appreciation of the arts. 
To provide for the development of avocational interests through op- 
portunities for self-expression.” Here activities in a myriad of arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, literature, and foreign languages offer 
opportunities for recreation for the enrichment of living through crea- 
tive expression. Some of the classes in these fields, such as choral 
groups and dramatic groups, help knit their community together. 
During a recent year the adult division at Long Beach reported the 
following enrollment in courses: 


Drawing and panties; pat Nt awe nee Ce Tae 328 
Crafts (including weaving, ceramics, jewelry)............. 2,624 
Isiteratures sreatubookscatay he ieeait gia ily Be sy) ae om bie Paes, 205 
RAD SIGE oA wet Sido tab iee aha ee «cs GREE Sethe hia 2 656 
PNOtORE Ops. + ena ey Mam ONG" Gri te iit thn Saye 164 


In addition there was an attendance of 7,675 at fine arts and film 
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forums. Enrollment and attendance records such as these demon- 
strate an interest in and a concern for the creative arts in the adult 
program. 

The implications of this Long Beach experience, which can be 
paralleled in many other institutions, are vital to thinking about gen- 
eral education. It is obvious that the choices of these courses by adults 
include both the active and passive form of recreation. It is notable, 
however, that the great preponderance of enrollment is in the crafts. 
This points up the psychologically sound theory that the great ma- 
jority of adults find a deep need for creative activity, for dealing di- 
rectly with materials and form, and for getting the feel of tools. Jun- 
ior college faculties can well, therefore, consider plans for extending 
student experience in such areas as drawing and painting, industrial 
arts, crafts, photography, and the like, on the grounds that familiarity 
with and amateur competence in one or several of them will increase 
the joy of living, provide useful and satisfying recreation through the 
years, and contribute to mental health. 

At Los Angeles City College a summer session course on Some 
Aspects of Contemporary American Culture, in which specialists in 
the arts and sciences participated, aroused considerable interest. The 
class met two hours daily, the first hour being devoted to a discussion 
by the students, and the second hour, open to the general public, to a 
lecture by a specialist. At the same college, during the regular ses- 
sion, a series of twelve panels on American Culture likewise attracted 
wide attention. These panels were sponsored by a Student-Faculty 
Committee on Cultural Relations and on each panel there were stu- 
dents, teachers, and specialists from neighboring colleges or from the 
general community. The panels were open to the public. 

The foreign language department of Pasadena City College spon- 
sored a series of public lectures in French on various phases of French 
civilization, given by leaders of French thought in Southern California. 

Arts and Crafts, Handicraft, Ceramics, Weaving, offered in the 
adult program at Riverside College are representative of courses also 
typically found in still other colleges of the state. 


Found in the extraclass program 


Out-of-class experiences can and do contribute to student interest 
in and enjoyment of the arts. Although no attempt will here be made 
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to catalogue, much less describe, all of these extraclass experiences, 
mention will be made of selected types of experiences which junior 
colleges have reported as having significant value. 

In some communities are found community or county symphony 
orchestras, such as the San Bernardino Valley Symphony Orchestra, 
members of which include San Bernardino Valley Junior College stu- 
dents. A somewhat similar plan is followed on the campus of Santa 
Rosa Junior College, where students participate in both a county 
symphony orchestra and a county chorus. The contributions of musi- 
cal organizations to a junior college campus are at least two: the val- 
ues which come to those participating in the organization and the 
values to those attending concerts and performances—values which 
relate to increased appreciation, understanding, and enjoyment. 

A number of colleges report regular music listening experiences 
available during the noon hour or at other convenient times. The mu- 
sic department at Modesto Junior College sponsors a weekly Noon 
Hour with Music on Tuesdays. Programs, which are announced in 
advance and for which mimeographed program notes are distributed, 
include record concerts, performances by a college glee club or or- 
chestra, and an occasional lecture-recital on some such subject as 
“Modern Poetry and Modern Music.”’ At Pasadena City College a 
student organization, sponsored by the music department, has de- 
veloped a listening hour of recorded music, held in the library audi- 
torium during noon hours. At Stockton College students need not 
wait for the noon hour to listen to recordings: in a college lounge re- 
cordings are played during the school week from 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. and 
on Sundays from noon to 3 p.M. Students drop in to study; to read a 
book, magazine, or newspaper; or simply to enjoy music selected 
from the library of recordings. 

In the field of art California junior colleges frequently sponsor ex- 
hibits of prints, paintings, photographs, and even objects of daily use 
that are the products of contemporary industrial designers. At Chaf- 
fey Junior College, where traveling art exhibits are shown in the art 
gallery, a permanent exhibit of prize-winning paintings from an an- 
nual county-wide art show is hung in the main reading room of the 
college library. 

Several junior colleges are becoming increasingly aware of the 
importance of attractive physical surroundings in influencing stu- 
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dents’ attitudes toward an appreciation of the arts. This recognition 
is reflected in their efforts to dispense with the “‘institutional cream”’ 
or “institutional green” so commonly used on the walls of the class- 
rooms of our nation. At John Muir College, for example, recently 
remodeled buildings are decorated in striking colors, selected by the 
art department, which minimize the defects and magnify the virtues 
of old and badly designed structures planned for other purposes. At 
Santa Maria the new family life building, and at San Bernardino the 
new technical building have been decorated by color engineers and 
interior decorators, who have succeeded in achieving an artistic ef- 
fect which cannot help influencing the tastes and attitudes of stu- 
dents. ‘he architectural design of some of the newer junior college 
buildings (the total plant at the College of the Sequoias, Visalia; the 
new library at Pasadena City College; the new student activity build- 
ing at E] Camino, to mention only a few) must be significant in affect- 
ing the taste of students. 

The product of student art work in classes is frequently exhibited 
in the corridors of buildings, in exhibit cases, and occasionally in gal- 
leries provided for the purpose. At John Muir College students work- 
ing on flower arrangements keep attractively arranged vases or bowls 
of flowers in administrative and other offices; in every case a card 
gives credit to the student who has arranged the flowers. 

And so one might continue describing a variety of extraclass stu- 
dent experiences—the radio workshop and program at Grant Tech- 
nical College, the dramatics program at Hartnell, work in the modern 
dance at Fullerton, and so on. 

Several colleges give emphasis to attendance at cultural events not 
presented by college talent. Chaffey Junior College, for example, of- 
fers students, as part of their student body ticket, admission to a com- 
munity lecture and concert series. Such events give opportunity for 
judging the excellence of the material presented as well as opportu- 
nity for enjoyment. 

At El Camino College an instructor, as a major part of his instruc- 
tional load, has the responsibility, with the assistance of various stu- 
dent organizations, such as the Drama Club and the Music Club, of 
advertising and scheduling trips, and securing tickets to cultural 
events in the Los Angeles area. The following statement describes 
the plan in part: 
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E] Camino has been very successful in utilizing the cultural assets of Los 
Angeles. Over 1,000 students attended the concerts presented by the Holly- 
wood Bowl, where such outstanding artists as Nadine Connor, Artur Ro- 
dzinski, and Helen Traubel appeared. The interest of those who sought less 
serious entertainment was absorbed by the Greek Theatre with its musical 
comedies. .. . The season was concluded with the great modern tragedy, 
“Death of a Salesian’? 

For many young people they junior college affords the last opportunity for 
developing a greater knowledge and appreciation of the finer things. Conse- 
quently, it is our belief that we can perform the unique function of helping 
the student obtain satisfaction from cultural events which are available to 
him in the community. . . 

We have found that most students have money to spend on some type of 
entertainment. If they are given help and encouragement, they are more 
than willing to attend concerts, plays, and other cultural attractions available 
in the Los Angeles area. Furthermore the difference between the cost of the 
best attractions and those students most ordinarily attend is negligible. . . 
two types of performances are now attended: performances which a class 
will be required to attend, either as a body or individually; and those plays or 
musicals which the instructor recommends but does not require. Most stu- 
dents enjoy the theater party idea and like to go as a group.... 

We feel that by constantly exposing the student to better forms of art 
and by making each event one of a social nature with group participation, 
we have accomplished much toward instilling in the individual a desire to 
have more experiences of the finer things of life... . 

In California junior colleges opportunities for offering experience 
with the creative arts are clearly not confined to the fifty-minute 
class periods during the school day, or even to the college campuses 
themselves. 


NEGLECTED OPPporTUNITIES 


Man is continuing the quest for self-expression—a quest which 
predates writing and extends back to the drawings of early man on 
the walls of caves. Man strives for beauty, the creation or apprecia- 
tion of beauty in line or color, sound or motion. This desire and need 
for beauty should be recognized not only through verbal expression 
but also through music and the visual arts. 

Our junior colleges reflect man’s concern for self-expression in 
their curriculums, school plants, and equipment. We have work 
rooms, shops, laboratories, and other facilities for creating beautiful 
and useful articles. And we have courses designed to reveal to a stu- 
dent his own creative potentialities, to say nothing of stimulating 
and satisfying extraclass experiences. 
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1. This chapter reports the success with which some junior col- 
leges provide offerings leading to self-expression and appreciation: 
a) The variety of offerings indicates that experiences in the humanities 

need not be limited to any single course or to any single medium. The 
varied offerings provide experiences that are adaptable to a wide 
range of abilities and interests, as well as to vocational and aca- 
demic plans. The range of offerings is such that the dabbler in 
paints as well as the craftsman or scholar has instruction available, 
adapted to his needs. 

b) Classroom instruction is often supplemented and enhanced by extraclass 
experiences. Opportunities to attend and enjoy concerts, art exhib- 
its, motion pictures, and other offerings in the many areas of the 
humanities abound in almost any community. Opportunities also 
exist for individual students to find outlets for their talents in such 
extraclass activities as drama, school annual production, symphony 
orchestra, and art club. 

c) Integrated courses including art, music, literature, and perhaps, hiloes 
ophy, provide opportunity for introductory experiences in several vital 
areas of the humanities. In an overloaded program many students 
find it impossible to take courses in the varied areas of the hu- 
manities. A single enriched integrated course is being offered in 
a few junior colleges. 

2. Despite significant advances, a number of unrealized opportuni- 
ties in several areas demand further attention. Among these are the 
following: 

a) Experiences in the creative arts are to all practical purposes omitted in 
vocational courses of stud'y—unless an art is directly needed in the vo- 
cation. California junior colleges have an opportunity not only to 
provide but also to recommend to the terminal vocational student 
work and experience in the arts. 

b) For the transfer student most California junior colleges offer courses in 
the creative arts planned to prepare for advanced work, rather than to 
be adapted to the interests of the laymen. Notable exceptions to this 
policy have been cited. With the encouragement of a number of 
the senior colleges of the state, integrated courses are being pro- 
jected by several junior colleges. In some junior colleges the inte- 
grated course may best meet the general needs of students. In 
other colleges separate courses may best provide the avenue to 
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creative activity and appreciation. Regardless of the pattern, the 
courses should be provided and time should be allowed for taking 
them. 

c) Mention must be made of motion pictures and television. At a time 
avhen countless millions spend a major part of their leisure time in 
viewing and listening to them, and in a city which is known as the 
motion picture capital of the world, and one of the nation’s centers of 
television development, there is an opportunity obviously neglected for 
the junior college to provide students with experiences in motion picture 
and television appreciation. These experiences could well be a part 
of existing courses in art, music, and literature. Resources for co- 
operation and help in such programs are, it would seem, available 
at the doorstep of many junior colleges. 

Other opportunities could be mentioned—opportunities capitalized 
on by some California junior colleges and neglected by others. A 
variety of these have been reported in this chapter, including the pro- 
vision of experiences ranging from appreciation courses in art, music, 
and literature to the activity of making a ceramic dish or playing in a 
symphony orchestra. 

Someone has said, “. . . the true purpose of education, for young 
and old, is the understanding and enjoyment of life. The uneducated 
man is not he who cannot read or write or count or spell, but he who 
walks unseeing and unhearing, uncompanioned and unhappy, through 
the busy streets and glorious open spaces of life’s infinite pilgrim- 
age.” Through the creative arts California junior colleges indeed 
have an opportunity too seldom adequately realized, for contributing 
to the understanding and enjoyment of life. 


CHAPTER X 


The Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


HE contributions of science and mathematics to general educa- 
pee are explicitly recognized in the statement of the goals of 
general education adopted for use in this Study: 
The general education program aims to help each student increase his com- 
petence in: 
Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for 
discrimination among values. 


Understanding his interaction with his biological and physical environ- 
ment so that he may better adjust to and improve that environment. 


Using the basic mathematical . . . skills necessary in everyday life. 


Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a perspective of 
his time and place in the world. 


Tue IMpPoRTANCE OF THE SCIENCES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The major adjustments individuals must make to problems of mod- 
ern living demand a knowledge and understanding of science and its 
methods. Science education has significant contributions to make to 
the adjustment of every student. The more outstanding of these con- 
tributions are to be found as students acquire: (1) problem-solving 
methods and skills; (2) scientific or critical attitudes in regard to 
problems or issues; (3) increased consumer skills; (4) a background 
of knowledge and concepts which will lead to greater personal and 
social competence; (5) awareness of the significance and values of 
science and the work of scientists; (6) extended interests leading to- 
ward more significant living; and (7) a set of value references which 
may function in the establishment of a more realistic philosophy of 
life. 

These outcomes, however, suggest only in part the contributions 
which science can make to general education. Science has contributed, 
through the application of technology, to an efficiency in daily living 
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not imagined a century ago. Scientific achievements have increased 
leisure time, lengthened human life, lessened the ravages of disease, 
and modified the physical environment with such developments as 
atomic energy, jet-propulsion, the guided missile, new medicines and 
drugs, and electrical and mechanical devices contributing to com- 
fortable living. These changes have not only altered man’s physical 
and biological environment, but have brought about profound changes 
in our cultural pattern—social, economic, and more recently politi- 
cal. It seems evident that science and technology will continue to 
influence the lives and living of men and women to an ever-increasing 
degree. 

Ignorance of the facts, principles, and critical methods of science 
has made tens of millions of men and women victims of unscrupulous 
charlatans who appear to operate under the name of science, witness: 
the enormous sale of “‘patent medicines,” ‘“‘tricky’’ advertising, 
“magic’”’ controls in appliances, and “‘quack”’ medical practices. Ig- 
norance of the workings of science has led many to feel that the 
only contribution of science to modern living has been to make it 
more complex, chaotic, and confused, and thus has led to insecurity, 
uncertainty, and fear. Youth must be taught how to live in a world of 
science and how to reap its fullest benefits and comforts. 

Accomplishment of all these things depends upon many factors. 2 

In all of the work done on the psychological make-up of academic 
intelligence, it has been recognized that there are two major com- 
ponents of the human symbol system. One of these is verbal, 
the other quantitative. Clearly, by no means has enough been done 
in the teaching of the quantitative in general education. While it 
is obvious that the practical skills of measurement of space, time, 
and materials are basic elements of general education, it is also neces- 
sary to reach far beyond these useful matters. Students should be 
taught how man historically came to think in numbers, from the 
vastness of space in the expanding universe to the minutiae of the 
living changing cell under the electron-microscope; from the ultra- 
slow motion of the growth of a redwood tree through the centuries 
to the supersonic speed of the rocket plane or the incredible swift- 
ness of the flying ion. Those of us who live at this midcentury must 
learn to conceive of temperature from absolute zero to the appalling 
heat in the heart of the sun; and to think not only of the nickels and 
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dimes inserted in the vending machine but of the billions of dollars a 
year for national defense, Marshall Plan aid, and the Point Four Pro- 
gram. 

Throughout this General Education Study, participants have em- 
phasized the fact that our scientific and technological advances have 
far outstripped our advances in the fields of human relationship and 
citizenship, mental health and values to live by. Our failure in these 
latter areas represents one impelling reason for general education 
based both on the needs of students and on the needs of the society in 
which they live. 

Despite the recognition of our success in the scientific and tech- 

nological areas and of our failures in other crucial areas of human 
endeavor, it is essential in general education to emphasize the under- 
standing of sclence—its continued development, its contributions to 
general education, and the contributions which the generally-edu- 
cated citizen must make to science. In this connection, the Director 
of the Study spoke as follows at the conference which closed the 1950 
General Education Workshop: 
Man has been singularly successful in extending his mastery over matter. 
His understanding and control of vast and ever-increasing sources of energy, 
his invention of machines and gadgets, his conquering of disease are ample 
evidence of this. It is the conviction of members of the workshop that junior 
college general education must go hard at the business of educating all 
youth in California to understand the vital values of increasing this mastery 
of matter. They must learn as ordinary citizens to support the research of 
the medical men, the scientists, the inventors so that they may move towards 
an ever-higher standard of living for themselves and for other peoples in 
the seamless web of common humanity. 


The sciences also can aid in such areas as developing the ability 
to communicate, in gaining an understanding of our cultural heritage, 
in achievirg a philosophy and values to live by, in attaining a satis- 
factory vocational adjustment, and even in aiding students to take 
part in some form of satisfying creative activity as well as appreciate 
the creative activities of others. Some of the most vital and effective 
teaching for the development of aesthetic and methodology apprecia- 
tions occurs in classes in biology, geology, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. Appreciation may be taught by laboratory experiments, on 
field trips, by the microscope, or perhaps by the telescope as it ex- 
plores the universe. 
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SELECTED SCIENCE OFFERINGS IN CALIFORNIA 
Juntor CoLLEGEs 


During this study three major patterns or approaches to general 
education through the sciences have been considered: (1) A separate 
science course taught by a specialist in one of the sciences, 1.e., chem- 
istry, anatomy, physics, etc.; (2) An integrated course in the bio- 
logical sciences and an integrated course in the physical sciences; and 
(3) An integrated course with the biological and physical sciences 
combined. 


Individual science courses with general education objectives 


The approach to general education through science which is most 
frequently found in junior colleges is that of offering separate courses 
in the various sciences such as chemistry, zoology, geology, botany, 
and physics. Despite the potential values of the sciences for al] stu- 
dents, these courses are typically taught with major emphasis on ma- 
terial useful to the few students who will continue in advanced work 
in the field of science. 

Even in the area of critical thinking, science instruction too often 
leaves much to be desired. Tedious laboratory work is typically justi- 
fied because of its contribution to an understanding of the experi- 
mental methods of science. Actually, the laboratory method as it is 
too often used, becomes simply a ‘‘recipe book”’ approach. All too 
often the student knows, before he begins, what the results of his 
experiment will be, if he follows directions correctly. The experi- 
ment becomes, then, not an experience in applying the techniques and 
methods of science but rather an experience in following directions 
and in the manipulation of instruments. Seldom is the student even 
required to state a personal or practical application of his results. 

The situation for large numbers of students in all too many Cali- 
fornia junior college science classes and laboratories is similar to that 
reported by one junior college administrator: 


During my first year in college I took a course in zoology, not because 
I wanted to but because the college required a course in science. This course 
to me appeared to be the “lesser of evils.”” We began our work with the 
amoeba and the paramecium and continued on up the animal kingdom until 
we studied the frog. The closest that this course came to applying science 
to my life as a layman came at the moment that the instructor explained 
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that the digestive system of the frog is quite similar to that of a human being. 

This course in zoology was not planned for me—nor was it planned for 
twenty-three of the other twenty-four students in the class. It was planned 
for Sherman S who sat across the laboratory table from me and who is 
today a practicing physician in Wisconsin. 


Unfortunately all too few science instructors succeed in relating 
their courses to the life problems and concerns of the large majority 
of students who will not continue their study of science beyond an 
introductory course. 

The most frequent justification for the specialized introductory 
course in science is “to meet the transfer requirements of the uni- 
versity.”’ The importance of the transfer function must not be mini- 
mized, especially in a state in which lower-division work for the 
university is so largely accomplished in the junior college that the 
state university has larger junior and senior classes than it has fresh- 
man and sophomore classes. On the other hand, it is essential to re- 
member that only a minority of junior college students transfer, and 
only a fraction of those who transfer will specialize in science. No 
matter what the field of endeavor, all students need instruction in sci- 
ence which deepens their understanding of the world in which they 
live, aids them to appreciate the contributions of science to contempo- 
rary life and leads them to an awareness of the scientific methods as 
well as an ability to apply them to problems of daily living. The needs 
of the overwhelming majority of students whose formal education 
does not continue beyond junior college must not be neglected. Cer- 
tainly al] students need the contributions which science can make to 
their education. 

The science offerings as they are described in many California 
junior college catalogues appear, for the most part, to be a duplica- 
tion of lower-division university courses with no indication of their 
being tailored to the particular needs of nonscience students. Repeat- 
edly junior college catalogues include such statements as these: 
“Botany 1A, General Botany ... Parallels Botany 1, U.C.L.A.; 
105A, U.S.C.” “General Chemistry 1... Parallels Chemistry 1A, 
University of California, Los Angeles.” ‘Physical Geology... 
Parallels U.C.L.A., Geology 2.” 

Recognition must, however, be given to the fact that in some sci- 
ence courses taught under the most traditional of titles, students are 
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gaining insights, achieving attitudes, developing skills, and learning 
facts which throughout life will aid them in such areas as family life, 
citizenship, and communication. In many such courses California 
junior college instructors succeed in relating science to life and in 
adapting instruction to the needs and interests of individual students. 

Pertinent here is the combination laboratory-museum at Monterey 
Peninsula College, which has the advantage of bringing students into 
direct contact with materials of the life sciences: 

Too often a student takes a course in biology or zoology—or, for that 
matter, in any other subject—without being able to transfer what he has 
learned from theory to practice. A laboratory of the type we have developed, 
essentially a working laboratory, removes this traditional objection to the 
educative process by providing the student with unusual facilities. Our 
students in biology and zoology are given the responsibility for preparing 
many of the exhibits they examine. From specimens they have themselves 
collected or from those given to us by scientists working in this area, the 
student, aided and abetted by the Museum Director, prepares exhibits on 
which much of his study will be concentrated and thus learns not only the 
techniques of the curator but acquires the active and personal interest of 
the collaborator. Many specimens collected and prepared in this way, of 
course, would otherwise not be available to students .. . . Toadegree, the 
student does what the professional curator must do; he develops an interest 
that is based on practical application and the acceptance of responsibility .. . 

The results have convinced us that the program is educationally 
sound... .} 


Especially significant in the laboratory-museum at Monterey is the 
fact that students themselves have responsibility for assembling ex- 
hibits. Undoubtedly, this active participation by students is an impor- 
tant factor in the continuing value of the museum. 


Integrated courses in physical and in biological sciences 


A survey of the science offerings in California junior colleges re- 
veals an increasing awareness of the needs of students who are not 
planning to continue the study of science—students who will transfer 
to senior colleges and become librarians, business executives, teach- 
ers of the social studies, journalists; students who will not go beyond 
the junior college but who are preparing to be secretaries, draftsmen, 
homemakers, or television maintenance workers. 


1 F.S. Ruth, “The Laboratory That Imagination Built,”’ Educational Focus, XX1 (Febru- 
ary 1950), 15-16. 
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One approach to the needs of these students is through the offering 
of general integrated courses in the physical sciences and in the bio- 
logical sciences. In the physical sciences these courses are, for ex- 
ample, offered under such titles as Man’s Physical Universe, Physical 
Science Survey, and Fundamentals of the Physical Sciences. One such 
course is Physical Science I at Orange Coast College: 


Students who enroll in this course have major interests outside of the 
field of science. Because of the frequency with which all of us come into 
contact with science in daily living, it is important to reach these students 
with at least one physical science course. 

Since physical science covers such a broad field and since nonscience 
majors have so few hours to spend in the field, the ‘“‘block and gap” method 
is used. Relatively few topics are considered but these are studied in some 
detail. 

As an aid to making the course meaningful, students are expected to 
participate in the selection of course material and in the presentation of 
physical concepts and their application. 

The opening two weeks of the course are given over to a general survey 
of the physical sciences indicating what is included in the fields of the physi- 
cal sciences and stressing this relationship to our daily lives. During this 
introductory period students select from six to nine topics for class study 
during the remainder of the semester. The following topics are representa- 
tive of those from which selections are made: 


1. Electricity. Household appliances, their construction, power consump- 
tion, etc. 

2. Automobile. Its care and principles of operation. The engine, transmis- 
sion, differential, etc. Other transportation media such as the airplane, 
train, and bicycle. 

3. Chemistry. The composition of food, clothes, and other household 

articles. The action and use of household chemicals. 

. Communications. A study of the telephone, radio, television, etc. 

. Light. Emphasis on color, vision, and the human eye. 

. Sound. Emphasis on music, speech, and the human ear. 

. Weather. Composition, movement, and other phenomena of the atmos- 
phere. Its effect upon transportation, communication, and food. What 
we can do about it. 

8. Astronomy. The size, composition, and nature of our solar system and 
the universe. The importance of the sun in our daily lives. 

9. The earth. Its origin, size, composition, and physical laws. The earth 
as the source of articles of modern living. 

10. Atomic energy. Molecular structure, atomic fission and synthesis, radio- 

activity, etc. Emphasis is placed upon uses such as in medicine, trans- 
portation, and electric power. 
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The remaining fifteen weeks of the course are spent studying the selected 
topics. In working on each, the following activities are carried out: 


1. Definition of the unit and tentative program of activities. 

2. Reading and study on the unit by all students. 

3. Presentation of the topic by a panel of students who are particularly 
interested in the unit. In addition to reports obtained from reading, the 
student panels also use films, charts, and demonstrations. 

4. At least one field trip to view applications of the topic to some one or 
more aspects of contemporary life. 

5. A guest speaker who is an authority in the field. 

6. One or more laboratory periods devoted to investigation of applied 
principles. 

7. Concluding summary by the instructor who aims to include in his 
presentation any particularly significant aspect of the topic which up 
to that time may have received insufficient attention. 


No single textbook is used in the course. Rather students are ex- 
pected to use a wide variety of books, magazines, and pamphlets in 
the library. 

Another approach to general education through the physical sci- 
ences is reported by an instructor at East Los Angeles Junior College: 


In an attempt to work physical science into a curriculum of general educa- 
tion, East Los Angeles Junior College has offered for the past three se- 
mesters a course entitled “Science in Today’s World” which has been de- 
scribed in the school’s published catalogue as: “‘A lecture and discussion 
course in the field of general education designed to give an understanding of 
physical science to nonscience and nonengineering majors. Stress is placed 
on the development and use of the scientific method; the applicability of 
the scientific method to fields other than physical science; the relationship of 
‘pure’ to “‘applied’’ science; the role of science and scientists in the age of 
machines and experts; applications of modern science to social, political, 
and economic progress... .” 

For a course of this nature the units should be modified periodically from 
class to class, with the changing times, and with recognition of the needs of 
various communities and groups; therefore the list of units which were 
used in the spring semester of 1950 is presented as a guide only... . 

1. The meaning of science and research 
2. The classical scientific method 
3. Examples of the use of classical scientific method to solve certain prob- 
lems in physical science 
. Pure versus applied science 
. Subjective versus objective thinking 
. Sources of money for scientific investigation 
7. Science, restrictions, security, and allied topics 
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8. The scientist in modern America and in the rest of the world—his 
economic, political, and social status 
9. The scientists’ responsibility to society and vice versa 
10. The extent to which scientific method can solve economic, political, 
social, and other problems 
11. The relationship of science to philosophy, education, and religion 


In a course which emphasizes reflective thinking, including the critical 
gathering of data from many sources, operating on a “‘text” basis is not 
feasible. Readings in the Physical Sciences edited by Shapley, Wright and 
Rapport,? and Science, Servant of Man, a book by I. Bernard Cohen® were 
used as the main sources of reference.... 

Class activities employed include: lecture-discussions, individual reports, 
panel and symposium discussions, lectures by faculty members from other 
departments, debates, and some preliminary attempts to evaluate progress. 
As ways in which to enrich and diversify the class activities, students sug- 
gested trips to research laboratories, more study of formal logic, and more 
attention to the role of science in the world order. 

To summarize briefly, the course is devoted to general rather than aca- 
demic or vocational education, placing emphasis on broad cultural problems 
as related to science. It is not limited by formal subject-matter lines in sci- 
ence or other fields. As opposed to many other courses in science, its source 
of authority is not solely or even largely a textbook. The approach in the 
classroom can be described by the key-words “‘flexible,” “‘co-operative,” 
“permissive,” “problem-centered,” and “‘reflective.”’ Scientific method and 
related topics are deliberately interwoven into the fabric of the course, and 
the teaching is directed at the stimulation of further related reading and 
thinking.4 


The course Physical Science, at Stockton College, emphasizes the 
scientific method and the social significance of science. An instructor 
describes this course, in part, as follows: 


We decided that the best way to assure carry-over into real life would 
be to learn the scientific method by using it in the solution of real problems 
of the student, such as how to purchase a new car or how to select a physi- 
Canty. 

Our conclusion is that the achievements of science are meaningful to the 
extent that they are socially significant. Accordingly, the chief criterion 
for selecting course content is the social significance of the material. For 


2 Edited by Harlow Shapley, Helen Wright, and Samuel Rapport (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948). 

§ Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1948. 

4 Morris J. Heldman, “Science in Today’s World: A Course in Physical Science at 
the College Level,’ Junior College Journal, XXI (March 1951), 395-97. 
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example, the machine tool industry, automatic controls, and aviation are of 
tremendous social significance. We, therefore, study them. 


The methods used in this course include lecture-demonstrations, 
study of individual problems of concern to particular students, study 
of a textbook, class discussions, collateral reading, and viewing mo- 
tion pictures and slides. The textbook is written by the Stockton Col- 
lege professor who originated the course.5 

The course in General Physical Science at the City College of San 

Francisco meets university requirements for a laboratory science and 
is planned for students who will not major in science. The course is 
described as: 
An integrated treatment of major phenomena in physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, and geology. Designed to give a cultural appreciation of the scientific 
method and an elementary working knowledge of the fields studied. The 
content of this course, topically stated, includes: the solar system, matter 
and energy, the structure of matter, fundamental chemical processes, the 
biography of the earth, and stars and galaxies—the universe. 


Notable in this course is the extensive use of laboratory demon- 
strations, field trips, and motion pictures correlated with units of 
instruction. 

In addition to the General Physical Science course, the City Col- 
lege of San Francisco offers a course in Consumer Chemistry. This 
course, which is planned particularly for the nonscience student of 
low verbal or academic ability, aims: 


1. To give the student an overview of chemistry and an understanding of 
some of the principles and relationships of chemistry which will be 
most useful to the student as a member of society. 

2. To aid the student develop an open and critical attitude of mind that 
will lead him to attempt to use the scientific method in solving the 
important problems of life. 

3. ‘To teach the student how to be an intelligent consumer and how to buy 
the things he needs more wisely. 


The course includes the following units: 


1. Measuring—how to determine the quantity of usable material—a con- 
tainer 

2. Household chemicals 

3. Cleansers and softeners 


5 Arthur Bawden, Man’s Physical Universe (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950), 
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4. Foods 

5. Drinks 

6. Health—tooth powders, antiseptics, alkalizers, laxatives, pain killers 
7. Cosmetics 

8. Textiles 

9. Fuels 

10. 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Lubricants 


. Antifreezes 

. Protective coatings 

. Inks, dyes, and stains 
. Soils. 


Extensive use is made of laboratory-demonstrations, laboratory 


work by students themselves, and motion pictures. 

This process of the integration of the sciences is accomplished in 
another manner at Menlo Junior College. At this private college for 
men, most students take a full year in the general biological sciences, 
which is then followed by a full year in the general physical sciences. 


An instructor at San Mateo Junior College has in mind the impor- 


tance of Life Science for the nonscience major, and particularly for 
the nontransfer students, when he describes some of the work in bi- 
ology at his college: 


I: 


Life does not take place in a test tube, neither does it take place on the 
dissecting board of the lab, or on a stained microscope slide. Life is taking 
place in the homes, in the hearts and minds of the students themselves, 
and that is where we should start. If it becomes necessary for us to use 
these artificial aids, the text, the dissection board, and the drawing pad, 
so much the better: but let us be sure that the students do not lose sight 
of the fact that we, the human beings, are the important thing, not the 
lab drawing, the dissection, or the reading assignment. . . . 


. The student must be taught so that he will see the biological world as 


an integrated whole. Instead of studying a group of animals as separate 
entities, much better to consider them from the comparative sense, which 
better illustrates the general principles of science, as well as the unity and 
relationships within the biological world. 


. Just as when we study the human we start with the student himself, so 


when we study the rest of the biological world, we start with life as we 
find it. There is life on all sides of us. Every stream, meadow, forest and 
pond is teeming with hordes of animals and multitudes of plants. Even 
in great cities hordes of birds fly overhead. Plants exist under artificial 
conditions. Every family pet is a walking study in ecology with the 
fleas, flies, worms, seeds, and miscellaneous bits of wildlife that live in, 
on, and around the beast. I am constantly amazed as I work with people 
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in the out-of-doors, whether it be here in the junior college, or with 
youngsters in a summer camp, or adults in a national park, at the gross 
ignorance they have of the things with which they are surrounded... . 

4. We want to learn the names of as many things as possible, so we may 
recognize them and call them by name as we would an old friend. But 
the naming is not too necessary ... it is the awakening that we are 
after, the awareness of what is there to be had . . . a spark of curiosity 
which may lead us to investigate some natural phenomenon, the 
realization that in nature every living thing is beautifully made, whether 
the finished product is attractive or not. 

In order for us to find these things we must get out and see them. How 
could you explain a cow to a child that is blind, or a symphony to one 
that is deaf? These things must be seen and experienced personally to be 
appreciated. We therefore spend a great deal of time taking classes out 
of the lab and into the field. 

5. Conservation has become a national necessity. An intelligent program to 
save the land and the wildlife for future generations calls for many kinds 
of knowledge, such as the results of cutting timber, the role of soil bac- 
teria, the nature of the animals that prey on each other, and many kindred 
problems. 


The science instructor at San Mateo Junior College who wrote the 
above statement expresses the opinion of countless science teachers 
when he states, “‘ . . . things must be seen and experienced personally 
to be appreciated.”’ Science teachers use a variety of devices and meth- 
ods to give students direct experience with the materials of science: 
the laboratory, field trips, demonstrations, and when direct experi- 
ence is impossible, motion pictures, slides, models, and all variety of 
audio-visual materials. 

In several colleges a course in biology is so organized and planned 
that it presents fundamental principles and interests of the life sci- 
ences as these are related to man and his health. This plan is, for ex- 
ample, followed at the City College of San Francisco, San Bernardino 
Valley College, and Orange Coast College. Under this plan students 
may meet the state hygiene requirement by taking a course in hygiene 
or one in biology with health emphasis. 

At City College of San Francisco, where this plan is followed in 
the Life Science course, emphasis is placed upon the individualization 
of teaching and upon the actual use of the scientific method in projects 
and laboratory work. During a recent semester, for example, a group 
of students elected to study the heart. Their work and study led them 
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to use the microscope, to stain and identify cells, to study the cause 
and nature of heart disorders—scientific activities which develop 
from the course and from the concerns and interests of the students. 
Since this course is planned for nontransfer students, the instructor 
assumes that most students in the course are unlikely to be exposed 
to scientific materials and to the scientific method following the con- 
clusion of the course. Accordingly, he attempts, through utilizing 
student interests, to lead students into areas which at first thought 
might seem impossible for them. “‘Actually,” the instructor reports, 
“these students do have the capacity to do significant laboratory 
and experimental work—provided they are working on problems and 
issues which are of concern to them.” 

Another approach to science through the avenue of particular in- 
terests is found in those colleges where courses in vocational science 
are offered. At Bakersfield College, for example, a course in Indus- 
trial Science is offered. Planned particularly for industrial arts ma- 
jors, the course includes selected topics in the physical sciences ap- 
plied to industries, materials of industry, analysis of industrial proc- 
esses. Laboratory work is supplemented by visits to industrial plants. 

At San Diego Junior College, Industrial Science is not only of- 
fered and recommended, but it is required in vocational curriculums. 
A notable feature of this course is the fact that it is taught by a highly 
individualized method. For such vocational fields as machine shop, 
carpentry, refrigeration, radio, auto mechanics, and electricity, the 
science instructors prepare a series of units which students working 
in that field are expected to complete. A folder is prepared for each 
unit in which are included goals, experiments, working directions, 
and, in many cases, learning materials or directions to find such ma- 
terials—in the laboratory where instruction is carried on, or in the 
library across the hall from the laboratory. Each student records in 
a progress chart his rate of achievement and the amount of time de- 
voted to reading and experimentation. The instructor is constantly 
available for help and consultation in the laboratory, and for examin- 
ing the student and evaluating his achievement. Although this particu- 
lar course emphasizes science as related to earning a livelihood, it is 
significant to observe that throughout the course the instructor en- 
courages students to broaden their acquaintance with the field of sci- 
ence. States the syllabus: “Add to your knowledge of this scientific 
world of ours.” 
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At Mount San Antonio College the physical science department 
uses another approach to the goals and interests of particular stu- 
dents. The college offers a course designated as Special Problems in 
the Physical Sciences. In this course science majors, as contrasted 
with the terminal vocational students in industrial science at San 
Diego, may engage in individual project work in physics or in such 
related fields as electronics and photography. 

No course of study was reported in which extensive attempts were 
being made for the integration of science and mathematics courses. 
However, several courses in general physical science included a unit 
on “mathematics as a language’ or the “‘relation of mathematics to 
science.”’ From the work in these units students are expected to de- 
velop concepts of quantity, size and position. In a few courses at- 
tempts are made to have students develop some proficiency in work- 
ing problems which utilize such concepts as proportion and func- 
tion. In other courses students were informed as to the value of math- 
ematics in science but were not required to actually solve problems 
involving mathematics. 


Integrated courses combining biological and physical sciences 


Very few California junior colleges have developed integrated 
courses which include both the physical and the biological sciences. 
At the General Adult Division of Long Beach City College, however, 
a three-unit course in General Science is offered: ‘“‘A general course 
for those who want an over-all view of science and the way in which 
it works in our everyday lives. Covers both physical and life science 
from the standpoint of basic laws, etc. Emphasizes current events in 
field of science. Use of lecture-demonstration and audio-visual aids.”’ 
At Modesto Junior College a course entitled simply “Science,” is of- 
fered for the general student. This course aims particularly to relate 
the sciences to the life of man. In this course one semester is devoted 
to the physical sciences and one semester to the biological sciences. 
After ten years of work on a two-semester six-unit course in physical 
science and a like amount of work on a similar course in general bi- 
ology, the science department at Hartnell College, with a Stanford 
University professor as consultant, is projecting a plan for a two- 
year, integrated course in science. 

One factor which keeps to a minimum the number of courses cut- 
ting across both the physical and the biological sciences is the difh- 
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culty of securing instructors with a sufficient breadth of training to 
teach such courses. A second factor is the difficulty in scheduling 
students if the course is more than one year long. Whatever addi- 
tional reasons there may be, it is clear that at present there is little 


interest among most California junior college science faculties in - 


planning, let alone offering, such composite courses. 


MatTHEMATICS OFFERINGS IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mathematics offerings in junior colleges are for the most part uni- 
versity-parallel in nature—algebra, trigonometry, calculus, and the 
like. In addition, however, courses in vocational mathematics are of- 
fered by a number of junior colleges: industrial mathematics, business 
mathematics, the slide rule, and shop mathematics, for example. The 
motivational values of teaching mathematics in relation to the voca- 
tional plans of students are obvious. Despite the above emphasis on 
the vocational value of mathematics (vocational both in the sense that 
university preparation is in itself vocational, as well as in the terminal 
job sense), the contributions of mathematics to general education 
must be recognized. | 

As has been pointed out earlier in this chapter the goals of general 
education which serve as a guide to this study include “competence 
in using the basic mathematical skills necessary in everyday life.” 
Although, in terms of this General Education Study, these basic 
mathematical skills have received primary emphasis when mathe- 
matics has been discussed, it must be remembered that mathematics 
can contribute significantly to such other goals of general education 
as increasing competence in: 


Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in reading and 
listening with understanding. 


Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for dis- 
crimination among values. 


Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment. 
Illustrative of a mathematics course specifically planned for pur- 
poses of general education is the course in general mathematics at 


San Francisco State College, the objectives of which are listed as 
follows: 


1. The student understands mathematics as a way of thinking, a way of 
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solving certain kinds of problems, a way of communication, and a way 
of recreation. 

2. The student maintains or improves computational skills involving frac- 
tions, whole numbers, decimals, and percents. 

3. The student utilizes mathematics in personal affairs including preparation 
of a budget, an understanding of installment buying, an understanding of 
making small loans, buying a home, and good buymanship. 

4. The student utilizes mathematics to solve social problems, by undertak- 
ing the solution of a college social problem involving the use of mathe- 
matical processes and reasoning and by understanding the use of statistics 
in solving problems and interpreting data. 

5. The student acquires the disposition and ability to think critically in 
quantitative situations. 

6. The student appreciates the utility and power of mathematics in quan- 
titative situations. 


A teaching unit which aims to motivate mathematics by relating 
mathematical concepts and skills to a life situation has been pub- 
lished by the Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools with the cooperation of an instructor in mathematics at 
Santa Monica City College. It is entitled The Mathematics of Gam- 
bling, Indicating the Odds against the Gambler.6 The above-named 
unit, as might be suspected, does not aim at training students to be- 
come winning gamblers. Instead, of course, the unit demonstrates 
the odds against the gambler and, what is more important, also devel- 
ops an understanding of mathematical concepts and applications. ‘The 
general education values of such a teaching unit are suggested by a 
list of its purposes: 


1. To establish statistically the fact that in gambling the odds against win- 
ning are very great. 

2. To see that the theory of probabilities has practical applications. 

3. To find that those who become rich through gambling are the promoters 
rather than the gamblers. 

4. To know that frequently dishonesty and corruption in government are 
associated with gambling devices. 


Among the problems considered in the unit are the following: 


1. What principles of mathematics are involved in estimating gambling 
odds? 
2. How is gambling different from running a risk? 


6 By Frances Hall Adams (Los Angeles: Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Division of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County, 1950). 
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3. What are the odds against the gambler? 

4. To what extent are Americans suckers? 

5. Who profits by the great sums involved in gambling? 
6. What problems are created by large-scale gambling? 


A course with a somewhat less intriguing title but one which re- 
lates mathematics to life is Industrial Mathematics at Sacramento 
Junior College. The general purpose of this course is described in 
the syllabus: 


Many junior college students are unable to solve the problems of the 
various institute courses offered at the Sacramento Junior College. This 
deficiency is largely because the student did not master the mathematics 
taken in elementary, junior, and senior high school. 

Industrial mathematics is a course designed to serve as a review of the 
more basic, practical phases of mathematics which are used daily in various 
industries.” 


. No California junior college has reported taking the achievement 
of basic mathematical skills with sufficient seriousness to require pro- 
ficiency in mathematics for graduation. The faculty at Orange Coast 
College is, however, considering this possibility. Students entering 
Orange Coast College are at present required to take a test in the 
skills of mathematics. Those whose scores rank them in the lowest 14 
percent of their class are advised, but not required, to take either the 
course in Business Mathematics or the course in Mathematics for 
Industry. Only after further experimentation with this plan of offer- 
ing mathematics under guidance, will the faculty decide its future 
course of action regarding mathematics. 

A method of adapting mathematics to the abilities and needs of in- 
dividual students is reported by West Contra Costa Junior College. 
This college provides a mathematics workshop, the arrangement of 
which is notably flexible and the purpose of which is to assist stu- 
dents who need help in mathematics—from the most basic concepts 
and elementary skills of arithmetic to the problem of calculus. In de- 
scribing the program of the workshop, the instructor in charge writes: 

The classroom procedure is on an individual basis. There are no lectures 


or classroom discussions, but students may work together at tables in small 
groups. The students work at their own pace on problems of their own 


7 Lyman P. Burnham, and others, Course of Study in Technical Mathematics, 51 (Sacra- 
mento: Sacramento Junior College, 1949), p. v. 
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choosing. This involves individual diagnosis through self-testing. The in- 
structor is present to answer individual questions and to aid the students 
in diagnosing their difficulties and in setting up a plan for overcoming them. 
We encourage the student to isolate and attack but one problem at a time. 
There are no requirements, no assignments, and no tests. The responsibility 
is on the student. We have attempted to remove as many of the artificial 
motivation factors present in the normal classroom as possible. We give 
one unit of credit to those who attend for an entire semester. 

We plan to add to our equipment in the workshop next semester and also 
to open more sections, because we have many students today who need 
help in mathematics. 


‘Using methods of critical thinking”’ is frequently urged as a rea- 
son for studying mathematics. All too frequently, however, the study 
of mathematics results in learning to solve mathematical problems, 
equations, or formulae with no discernible carry-over to other as- 
pects of living. A mathematics instructor at Pasadena City College 
is attempting to develop a method of teaching geometry which will 
encourage the application of mathematical proof to areas of life en- 
tirely outside of the mathematics classroom. The instructor describes 
the plan of the class as follows: 


To formulate opinions prompted by fact rather than by prejudiced, wish- 
ful thinking, has been the chief aim of our classes in Geometry. 

The formal geometric method of proof was carefully analyzed and found 
to involve the following steps: 

1. The establishment of a background consisting of the acceptance without 
proof, of certain self-evident facts called axioms and postulates, and the 
definitions of new terms. 

2. The statement of the given or known fact. 

3. The statement of the conclusion or the facts which are to be proved. 

No radical departure from the formal geometry has been so far practiced. 

Only topics of short duration have supplemented the regular geometry pre- 

sented. The topics have been approached in a manner similar to the regular 

proof of a geometric statement as outlined above. 


Students taking this course report that the new approach helps 
them: 


1. To analyze lectures, radio speeches, news articles, editorials, and the like. 

2. To be more tolerant in recognizing that another person’s viewpoint may 
be justified if sufficient facts are known to understand what is back of 
that viewpoint. 

3. To keep from jumping to conclusions without having a reason back of 
the formation of their opinions. 
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The contributions of mathematics to general education can be and 
often are important and varied. A few have been suggested and illus- 
trated above. These contributions go far indeed beyond the simple 
goal, important though it is, of competence in using the basic mathe- 
matics skills necessary in everyday life. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Faculties in California junior colleges are using varied approaches 
to the general education needs of students in the natural sciences 
and mathematics. Examples of some of these have been reported in 
this chapter. Among the more significant developments which have 
been found are these: 

1. The development of science courses which cut across departmental 
lines. Several examples of such courses, in both the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, have been reported. It is important to recognize that 
the combination of several fields of science into a single course does 
not in and of itself assure effective teaching or even valid course con- 
tent. The practice of cutting across departmental lines does, however, 
enhance the possibility of aiding students to develop broad concepts 
and understandings. It further makes it possible for instructors to se- 
lect with greater freedom from broader areas than are available in 
departmental courses, those materials and concepts which are most 
needed for intelligent living. 

2. The selection of the content of science and mathematics courses on the 
basis of life needs of students. Though there is no general agreement 
among science and mathematics instructors regarding the content 
best adapted to the requirements of the student who is not a science 
or mathematics major, increasing recognition is being given to the 
importance of providing for the needs of such students. Some instruc- 
tors stress the teaching of unifying principles of science; some the 
scientific method; some the understanding of practical problems of 
science in day-by-day living; some the relationship of science to the 
problems of society; and others aim to include all of these. 

3. A recognition that the values of science and mathematics to general 
education are dependent not only upon course content but also, and perhaps 
particularly, upon methods of teaching. Increasingly instructors point 
out the contributions of teaching procedures to the outcomes of sci- 
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ence courses. An instructor summarizes the conclusion of a group of 
science teachers working together in the Study as he writes: 

Methods of teaching must vary in terms of the objectives the instructors and 
students are aiming to achieve. If students are expected to become proficient 
in the application of knowledge, the teaching method must provide oppor- 
tunities to apply knowledge; if the student is to become skillful in critical 
thinking, methods must be used which give the student experience in think- 
ing critically on significant problems. Effective teachers typically use a 
wide variety of methods, each for a specific purpose. 


4. Individualization of instruction on the basis of the particular inter- 
ests, needs, abilities and goals of students. Reference has been made, for 
example, to a course in science in which students participate in an 
individualized program of study based largely upon their vocational 
aims and which at the same time provides for broader general educa- 
tion values. Also reported were courses in mathematics and in both 
the physical and biological sciences in which students select and 
work on projects of particular interest and concern to them. The pro- 
cedures used in such courses as these are widely adaptable to other 
science courses. 

5. Organization of integrated courses in the biological sciences around 
the concepts and practices of health education. Under this plan a single 
course can meet the state requirement for health education and at the 
same time provide meaningful experiences in the broad field of the 
biological sciences. This procedure is reported as being helpful in 
meeting one of the continuing problems of college faculties—that of 
providing in an already overloaded program, time for work in science 
with the added advantage of meeting the state health education re- 
quirement. 

The above summaries of developments in no sense represent dom- 
inant state-wide practice. Rather they are indicative of practices and 
plans reported by an ever-increasing group of instructors in mathe- 
matics and science who are working hard at the problems of adapting 
both the content and methods of instruction to the common life needs 
of students—not only those who will specialize in these areas but 
also those larger numbers who will be laymen in terms of these fields 
but for whom science and mathematics have much to offer as aids to 
intelligent day-by-day living. 


CHAPTER XI 


Vocational Courses 


HE American Vocational Association states that the goal of vo- 
cational education is ‘“‘the competent worker—competent eco- 
nomically, socially, emotionally, physically, and in a civic 
sense.’’! 
When this purpose of vocational education is compared with the 
stated goals of general education, as expressed throughout this book, 
one is immediately struck by the elements common to both. 


GENERAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: COMPLEMENTERS, 
Nor ComPETITors 


Clearly general education and vocational education must not be 
set one against the other. Actually each complements the other. The 
one defensible unity is that which occurs in the learner: the student 
to be effective as a worker requires a happy home life, the ability to 
communicate, and the ability to work with people; and the same stu- 
dent to be effective as a citizen and as a person needs to earn an ade- 
quate livelihood in a vocation adapted to his particular abilities, goals, 
and interests. 

This unity of purpose is further developed by the California State 
Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College: 

An ideal educational program for junior college students would have as 
its controlling purpose the optimum development in each student of indi- 
vidual, economic, civic and social competence. Vocational education services 
of appropriate character and extent would constitute an integral and sig- 
nificant part of such a program and would be available to all students in 
terms of their individual needs. Such services would necessarily bear pri- 


mary responsibility for developing certain of these competencies and sec- 
ondary or shared responsibility for others. Such an educational program 


1 Committee on Research and Publications, American Vocational Association, The 
School Administrator and Vocational Education (Washington: American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, 1951), p. 1. 
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should assist the student to acquire certain knowledge and skills which are 
briefly described below: 


1. Acquire the skill needed to perform successfully in an occupation... . 

2. Enter employment and adjust satisfactorily to a job... . 

3. Acquire technical knowledge and general education related to a specific 
shally 

. Acquire social understanding... . 

. Formulate a philosophy of life. . . . 

. Learn to keep in good health... . 

. Carry his responsibility as a citizen. .. .? 


NOU 


The California committee, quoted above, established a check list 
to serve as a guide in appraising a junior college vocational program. 
It includes among thirty suggested items three which relate directly 
to general education outcomes: 


Does the vocational program prepare the graduate for successful adjust- 
ment to work, including good work habits and effective human relation- 
ships? 

Does the vocational program provide adequate preparation for social and 
civic responsibility? 

Does the vocational program assist students to develop competence in 
the area of family living? 


The importance of general education to occupational success has 
been briefly discussed in chapter 1. Reference will here be made to 
two supplementary studies and statements which go further in ex- 
ploring this particular role of general education. 

In an address to Los Angeles junior college faculty members dur- 
ing this Study, Wallace Jamie, general personnel director of the 
Carnation Milk Company, reported a study by Kenneth W. McFar- 
Jand which indicates that nine-tenths of all persons who fail in busi- 
ness fail “because of personality faults rather than lack of technical 
knowledge or skill.’’* As an employer, Jamie further singled out for 
special attention the following five objectives of general education 
adopted for use in this Study: Aiding each student to increase his 
competence in 


? California State Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College, Voca- 
tional Education in the Junior College (Sacramento: California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1949), pp. 2-4. 

3 [bid., p. 11. 

* Wallace Jamie, ““The Employer Looks at the Job of the Educators,”’ Junior College 
Journal, XX1 (February 1951), 329. 
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Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which he guides his 
life. 

Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and in reading and 
listening with understanding. 


Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessary in everyday 
life. 


Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for the 
discrimination among values. 


Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 


In an address before the Technical Institute Division of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education, M. M. Boring, personnel 
manager of General Electric Corporation stated: 


In seeking technical employees, General Electric looks for four character- 
istics judged essential for success: technical competence, happy home life, 
ability to get along with others, and spiritual qualities—a philosophy of life, 
a sense of values. 

In my long experience at General Electric we have had no occasion to 
discharge a technical employee for lacking technical competence. On numer- 
ous occasions, however, it has been necessary for General Electric to dis- 
charge technical employees for failure in one or more of the other three 
areas. 


A decision as to whether a particular course or program is actually 
vocational depends upon the purpose or intent of the learner, not sim- 
ply on course content or on methods of instruction. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, when groups of students with similar vocational plans take a 
particular course for the purpose of preparing for employment, such 
a course is referred to as “‘vocational.”’ 

The importance of the learner’s purpose or intent and the essential 
unity of vocational and general education is stressed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission: 

. .. It is no longer profitable, if indeed it ever was so, to debate the relative 
importance of vocational and nonvocational education. The two are not 
properly considered as competitive; they are phases of a single process. An 
educational program which, taken as a whole, neglects either aspect, is 
incomplete, if not actually harmful. The difference between vocational and 


nonvocational studies, then, is one of emphasis in the individual student’s 
purposes. A working distinction cannot be based on any single logical or 


5 As reported by Harold P. Rodes following attendance at the June 1950 meeting of 
the American Society for Engineering Education, held at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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arbitrary classification of the parts of the curriculum. When a subject or 
part of a subject is pursued for the primary purpose of developing market- 
able initial skills or vocational competence, it may be vocational, but the 
very same activities undertaken to discover or develop interests and abilities 
or to enrich living, become essentially nonvocational. Every subject of in- 
struction and every daily lesson may relate to occupational activities—the 
linguistic, mathematical, scientific, and social as well as the musical, artistic, 
homemaking, agricultural, and industrial studies. Moreover each may con- 
tribute a significant share to general education as a whole. Every subject is 
also, at some stage, a tryout of the interests and abilities of students. An 
evening course, designed primarily to train workers in certain occupational 
skills, may be pursued by some students as a recreational activity, in which 
latter cases it is essentially nonvocational. Again the prospective teacher 
of French or of drawing studies French or drawing as part of his occupa- 
tional preparation, while other students ordinarily aim at enrichment of 
experience.® 


‘THe IMporRTANCE OF EDUCATION FOR EARNING A LIVING 


With the exception of a tiny segment of the population designated 
as the “‘idle rich’ and a somewhat larger group of incompetents des- 
tined to be wards of the state, all youth can and must look forward 
to earning a livelihood. Actually most other purposes of education 
fail if youth is not prepared effectively to do some type of useful 
work. Most young people recognize this. Repeatedly junior college 
instructors comment that students are more interested in preparing to 
earn a living than in any other goal. In commenting on this, one jun- 
ior college teacher remarked, ‘“They realize that they cannot make a 
life, if they cannot make a living.”’ 

The Vocational Education Staff of the California State Depart- 

ment of Education suggests the need of vocational training for every- 
one: 
In a democracy all are workers. All have the right and duty of sharing in 
the work that is to be done. Vocational education is our way of preparing 
each to find and do his part. In a world of growing interdependence, of ex- 
panding goods and services, and of an ever-increasing standard of living, 
occupations grow more and more specialized. Independent, home-centered 
production becomes less and less significant. Opportunities for the child 
to learn by watching and working with his father become fewer and fewer. 
Society must develop an organized systematic way for aiding each individual 

6 National Bdnéstion Association, Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of 


Education in American Democracy (Washington: National Education Association, 1938), 
pp. 97-98. 
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to find a satisfying vocational adjustment. Vocational education is such a 
way. It is for all workers and for the children of all workers.? 


The California Framework Committee in discussing the purposes 

of public education, of which junior colleges are an important part, 
singles out occupational training for special attention: 
A primary responsibility of the school is to offer opportunity for each in- 
dividual to prepare for entering upon and succeeding in a suitable field of 
work. One of the major differences among individuals is in the area of oc- 
cupational interests and plan. This is a happy circumstance, for there is as 
wide a range of occupations as there is a range of human abilities and inter- 
ests to perform them.? 


During the 1949-50 school year a total of 753,944 persons re- 
ceived vocational training in the public school system of California. 
California leads all other states in the number enrolled in vocational 
education programs approved for federal participation.° 

The importance of vocational education is recognized not only by 
the public school system of California as such, but also and particu- 
larly by the junior colleges of the state, as evidenced by their cur- 
riculum offering and enrollments in these fields. Reference has 
already been made to the 1949 report of the California Committee 
on Vocational Education in the Junior College. Organized in 1947, 
this committee is sponsored by and represents the California State 
Junior College Association, the California Association of Adult Edu- 
cation Administrators, and the State Department of Education. 

In a study of terminal programs offered by California junior col- 
leges during 1950-51, Luckman”® identified 212 different curriculums 
classified in the following eighteen areas: 

Number of 


Area Different 
Curriculums 


Art, designing and modeling—costume design, ceramics, commercial art, 
fashion design and merchandising, interior decoration, creative arts... 14 
Aviation—aircraft instruction, aircraft engine mechanics, aircraft design 
anid drafting pilot straining pc < /ris eiera, e Sheh a Cee ae 10 


7 Vocational Education Staff, Vocational Education in California (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1945), p. 2. 

8 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951), p. 14. 

9 California Schools, XXI (November 1950), 400. 

10 Lloyd Luckman, “Terminal Curricula in California Junior Colleges” (Mimeo- 
graphed; San Francisco City College). 
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Number of 
Area Different 
Curriculums 
Engineering, architecture, drafting, chemistry—architectural drafting, 
chemical technician, engineering aide, paint technology, surveying, and 


FRAP ARAL Wd yee Lae ad MeL ofee Merah eerod | nal ota ch re auchahever et taralbe cae te am 17 
Medicine, dentistry, nursing—dental assistant, laboratory assistant, nurs- 

TAD ROPACLICAl TAL SII ates Ueckawats sh oVN Se AEP IY cisoh ncn ofr ice gurewchoteste: aed eho 5 
Music—dance band music, music instrument repair, opera............. 6 
Public speaking and entertaining—radio acting and production, radio 

broadcasting technology, television production, theater arts.......... 9 
‘Teaching—nursery education, and recreation and playground.......... Ms 
Miscellaneous semiprofessional—airline hostess, fire fighting, home arts, 

journalism, photography, social welfare aid........00.0 0.00 cceeees 11 
Agriculture and floriculture—agriculture, agriculture mechanics, citricul- 

ture, flower shop, greenhouse management, truck crop production.... 24 
Proprietors, managers, officials—hotel and restaurant management, laun- 

dvyemanagement, StOrenmanagement.¢4 ao! oie el dun'e sideline Na sicte « 14 
PSCCOUN MN PUANGDOO KEEPING Yi, 2h \crus a ane Deuyers aN tana nie ewig ite ees 2 
Sales—insurance, merchandising and selling, real estate............... 11 
Secretarial, stenography, typing—legal secretary, medical secretary, 

SCOECLALY ~SCeMOOT APN Vos sa. yur iya 5 ket iesve b esobbaneary ote tetns Mteeiet ears Lie 8 
Other clerical—airline services, banking, office machine operator, traffic 

ANGEL ANS DOMEAGIOIN My ae ca) ik hehe Likes aN eat ey oakto vam ED 16 


Craftsmen and artisans—auto body and fender mechanic, automobile 
mechanic, carpentry, Diesel power, machinist, printing, radio technician, 


retrigeration, watchniakiig, wel dime, oi sess ssi «lv o'icveos iv adetapnle BA ets 46 
Operatives—clothing and textiles, earth-moving technology, petroleum 
LECIIO OV Fp Per ys av ck teay eerste ook AC pete cot aca Oe PAN READ RLS 8 
Protective service works—law enforcement, and police training........ 2 
Service workers—cosmetology, fashion modeling, food service and trades, 
PUDHEISerVICGN Meigs cient nai alan cka eet Settee 9 Rois Mil Te tne ay 7 
SOREN OR OTA MNS A MULE MONA UA atm aie Cie, cee Abia a. A OE 212 


An examination of the curriculums identified by Luckman reveals 
that all are vocational in character with the possible exception of 
some in the home arts, the creative arts, the fine arts, and music. 


RECOGNIZING GENERAL EDUCATION IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Because of the importance of general education to vocational suc- 
cess, it is reasonable to assume that curriculums and courses of study 
planned to prepare students for employment will also provide for 
them to have experiences designed to lead to the achievement of gen- 
eral education goals. With this in mind it should be helpful to exam- 
ine a group of representative terminal vocational curriculums recom- 
mended by the State Committee on Vocational Education in the Jun- 
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ior College. The following program in agriculture is suggested for 
terminal students in Animal Husbandry:" 


Units 

Freshman year 
Bn ehh oe a aban aks pees Se he) RHA eb eae 6 
Public Speakition yesyaduuser sin Dery eed eos 1 
Blstory: Ser ek ee Be ec RE re ee ee 3 
By giene 3000!) sahil a Sea eT io ae poe a ie a eae or 2 
. Ammal Husbandry, Types and:Breeds.2.5.0.s0)00 3 
Animal Mushandrysjudgineyen mice Cotdets Cure ati eea 3 
Animal Husbandry, Feeds and Feeding..................... 3 
Poutlery, Broduiceom et 2s -vivetaein ie sinus! see ee ea 6 
Supervised Farming) 0045.4; Rie Seapets tal tae 1) cans cae: re 2 
Physical Educsnonie nk. wis ak. oe ee ot RA eee: 1 
otal ic cthvirareg ikea ons te erent ah one eee aia a 30 

Sophomore year 
Animal ddusbandry,4Beefiand:‘Swinesiu2/2h. sheet ee aen eek 6 
Farm Manarementty) .atitteai, tanol yy ead. ohne. 4 3 
Soil ADAG eMenty 44's wisveleye an deseursesa skate hs hase ORL Re 3 
Cedp: Production seni? Sauder aa Mal Dae anaes Ae 3 
Farm) Mechatucss jet AAR eer iis 1s TE ReAN Lake a ee 4 
Supervised) Farming iii: aahyedl ton: ok ome Meise eit 2 
Shop Pesonice ft a ey Ta pL Moin tata meet arte 2 
SE VPM ieee ccthacsapepsteve ce vasciee a elithe evo eC GIete Is Stet a fate a 2 
Hleceiivests scan ie eset asaighsay mep tte tae £ aie Eira Pea ie 4 
Physical Pancation nao ee a aS aha teas aceaurntveganrheak roan 1 
pbratal Si oipee De a He Ca ease tier eens 30 


It will be observed that the above courses may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 


Units 

PL GIICHUTINE COUTSES U.S Ce vote A teener MATa. Dei ta Orcas eae 40 
Business Coutse tty ping ns sce rte seen a ete eaent aene 2 
Staté’ requirement-—general education wi\8 34) 28. eT a a 13 
Other general education course—public speaking................. 1 
Hleceivesies(75, Mase ole we Ee ko kes Ca ee 4 
BS Eat 8 alo yl etre tal a gered ek OMe se dee cra det isarar te sped Bc ck 60 


In this particular program, 40 units are in the field of agriculture, 
4 units in the field of health, and a total of 16 units in other areas, in- 
cluding history, typing, public speaking, English and electives. 


11 California State Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College, op. cit., 
p: 05. 
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In business education the following program is outlined for the 
student who wishes to become a secretary:” 


Units 
Freshman year 

Blisitiess C)rieritation:. 7 sees hee es eee ere ele celine ok 3 
Busitiess oIVAthe matics oe erctcdees vedi se ick hotdogs 4g Vile Secade dais 3 
Business English and Correspondence.................-.++- 6 
ey De WAIT tare late fee tern em trea sh cri ncag 6 
SHOT ANS Sie ee eee, oe aPata bs Stoke ela eet ete fuk GALL, Kaen 10 
BectetarialDOGk Keeping A juste lb ey kal cichalei nya haters Bae ete 4 
Pi yaiCaPCUCAMON Ys os Giget ma iet us eae Me ran oe Die ae/4 1 

OPA ls ree Upton aah a aesice, CaN ae Me Laced aN oho, ea 33 

Sophomore year 

Be Nited! States EIStOLY A ea ctu eae Ee ee emia te 2 
MEMICICAN MIStITULIONS, 4.73. 5.6. voice anu lw dcic ee Seeman. 2 
MCP ek nee ot AEN ngiehe Dials enacts ate ones Sere erandtcd vane 2 
TAGE ATI CLAUIONS AF rod hic hhh oboe Mena & ke NRE dain) gat 3 
DASINCSS ELCONOMTICS...cces cays tae port See behets thee tei erp a 3 
PV Pe writer et eo cha Smee VR. or eine ne oe 3 
SSVOEEIANIG Fs shake ee eee ae Sse ee ae) ERIE Pea eee 3 
SECEetAiIaL Ee VACTICE fated tds Ai alii tie Cee oak ak ees 3 
OMhea  Machinesi4,.. xr et. sie ak 4 oul er Bes LE PR REE 3 
PAV sicap POucationiits 7 ut 0h don ue ei AL ak 1 
|e ar Co Fa MRI A A YS ONS CR rele SBMA ME NETS RAS en AUR Da RD 8 

Oba hie ne ak PR re. Fuh a DE ies eersel tet eyes 33 


The secretary-to-be who follows this recommended program will 
amass 41 units in business education, 9 units in related areas (busi- 
ness English and business economics), 8 units in courses primarily 
planned for their general education outcomes, and 8 units in electives. 

In the area of technical education the following basic program! is 
suggested for such fields as carpentry, auto mechanics, cosmetology, 
dressmaking and design. 


Units 
Freshman year 

Pechinical Maton ala haay die Rea Awan, on aeeche ae hrokee Giriuok sary» 10 
echnical relateds aa Cah ee airs sah ade eehaien cons fe 5 
Industrial Organization—Management.................... 4 
BOGUS HL ACRES aN eas at Ie AL tae RAO Lal 6 
sLechnteal ‘Mathéematics2s, a. onetime. YUE Hae. ' 4 
PiysicabPoucanouis auc ren ey es. a eee ee 1 

OPAL ash seas toley eater ey oa aes hee RU tous Rie ME 30 


2 Ibid., p. 62. 
13 [bid., p. 85. 
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Units 
Sophomore year 

aT echitical Majority. oi. jls occ cee, ais eee ee te eee Se eee 10 
Lechnicalorelated sits cee eae tutes clstonae a VEC Ene seem ane tad 5 
TMUUSHCIAL SCIENCE eh ot diag PENN als aed Oe Ca ah ee aes 6 
AIMERICANUNSCILUIONS 5.0, Avec ee le ee ee 2 
| Aged ou lonabtiy 75 aka aR NE hDTN BER RGAE AME Sn white Sh cok 2 
Physical, Poucation Scie alee tala aa eee ke Cea eee! 1 
RICE Ce Mere otal oa aye Meee oaks nal eid ita Re eR a eae ene 6 

SE Oba 2, ste 8 are eer nee ae Teese Wes cee a ean eee 32 


This program includes 30 units in the vocational field, 14 units in 
related areas (Industrial Organization Management, Technical 
Mathematics, Industrial Science), 13 units in courses designated pri- 
marily as general education and 6 units in electives. 

In the programs of study outlined above, only from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of the credit hours are in courses directly pointed toward 
general education values. From 7 to 12 percent of the student’s time 
is available for electives. Typically, however, no suggestion is made 
that these electives be used to care for general education values. 

It is important to observe that when the California State Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education in the Junior College discusses objec- 
tives!4 and even when it develops a check list for appraising the vo- 
cational program,’ emphasis is given to the importance of general 
education. In the section of its report devoted to outlining specific 
programs of study, the committee appears, however, to have de- 
parted from its own earlier analysis, which stressed the importance 
of general education. Three programs of study recommended by the 
committee have been reviewed above. Each of them obviously gives 
inadequate recognition to the goals of general education stressed by 
the committee in the early pages of its report. 

That California junior college instructors in vocational programs 
are aware of the problem and of the dangers of overspecialization is 
suggested by such statements as the following: 

As vocational educators we too often give general education the nod, admit 


its value, and then all but squeeze it out of our programs of study by over- 
loading our requirements with specialized materials. 


The most successful students placed in agriculture have been those who 
have had a varied background of junior college courses. . . . 


14 [bid., pp. 2-4. 
18 Ihid., p. 11. 
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In view of the advantages which a broad choice of courses offers to the stu- 
dent ...I find that a balanced curriculum of about one-third technical 
courses, one-third related courses, and one-third general courses seems to 
be about right. 


Although the report of the California Committee on Vocational 
Education in the Junior College has had and will have significant 
state-wide influence, it was not the thought of the committee that its 
suggested programs of study would be uniformly accepted or adopted 
by the junior colleges of the state—nor have they been. It is encour- 
aging to observe that a considerable number of California junior col- 
leges have developed recommended vocational programs of study 
that give direct recognition to the importance of general education 
goals. At San Diego Junior College, to cite an example, the secretar- 
ial training curriculum includes courses in the natural sciences and the 
psychology of personal adjustment, as well as health education, busi- 
ness English, and business mathematics. At Orange Coast College 
the technical education curriculums—mechanics, metal trades, petro- 
leum technology, for example—include the required course in psy- 
chology of adjustment and the recommended course in marriage and 
family life. 

Most vocational curriculums recommended by junior colleges, and 
certainly those outlined in the report of the California State Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education in the Junior College, omit all reference 
to the creative arts and appreciation unless these subjects contribute 
directly to a vocational skill or ability, as, for example, in the area 
of costume design. This omission appears to be particularly unfortu- 
nate at a time when man more than ever needs values to live by and 
at a time when technological developments are resulting in a shorter 
workweek and are giving workers increased time for leisure activity. 

Harbor Junior College recommends for all students, including 
those enrolled in such vocational programs as engine technology, 
petroleum refining, printing, accounting, and secretarial science, a 
course of study which includes at least 18 units of ‘common learn- 
ings’’ courses, and defines such courses as those which help the indi- 
vidual to assume his citizenship responsibilities, to develop his own 
personality, to acquire some of the social amenities, and to establish 
his own system of values. Among the ‘‘common learnings’’ courses 
offered by Harbor College are General Psychology, Personal and 
Community Hygiene, Man and Institutions, Man and Human Rela- 
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tions, Composition and Reading, Political and Social History of the 
United States, and American Institutions. 

That vocational programs of study which recognize general edu- 
cation values can be developed is indicated not only by a study of 
California junior college catalogues (and more might be cited) but 
also by a report from the New York State institutes of applied arts 
and sciences.'® After outlining five broad curriculum areas, accepted 
by the institutions of that state for their particular general education 
significance (applied science and mathematics, applied social science, 
communication and communication arts, personal and community 
health, and coordination), Grey and Shoemaker outline an illustra- 
tive curriculum in Building Construction. It is significant to note that 
of the 108 quarter credits, 35 are specifically designated as general 
education:?? 


Quarter 
Credits 
First Year 
CCOPT HATE CARRS aon (cd at gE Ate eet late tires oan hc aioe ee 6 
‘The Vioderry Comnnmity, nue ona) iow debian anual! 6 
Applied Science and FUeCNDOIOR fale tate ole cnet awit em sitet 2 
COR CIARTONI Whee MURR Uru iit ont a) Neia SALOU Vas Ra Ma SY 3 
Health (including personal, family, community) and recreation. 3 
Vocational courses—building construction................. 34 
Second Year 
CONSETT DUE a ses ye tao pe masa neti Maran te wir te tc cone amet 2 
Community, Health and Recreation’. 02/5 201.5). 'ig. say tal eee 3 
Puma Relation he cet jena een ete cater gerne ake ae 3 
Business /Orgdnizationys hea RI rahe ie) Vester ooh Steel earch 2 
Electives (must be from general education areas)............ 5 
Vocational courses—building construction.................. 39 
TORR Ge Ve aie RT ENS Ar TOUS ae hat, ORL! aa teeey eee ae 108 


Approximately one-third of the credit hours in the above Building 
Construction curriculum are set aside for courses which particularly 
emphasize general education values. 

After examining the pronouncements of employers and of person- 
nel directors, studies of reasons for job failure, and statements of 


16 Tennox Grey and Frances Shoemaker, General Education in Relation to Vocational- 
Technical Education in the New York State Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences (Albany, 
N. Y.: Institute Curriculum Research, New York State Education Department). 

17 [bid., p. 4. 
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leading vocational educators, including those of the California State 
Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College, one must 
conclude that proficiency in such general education areas as personal 
adjustment and human relations, communications, family life, citizen- 
ship, the appreciations, and philosophy of life is essential to voca- 
tional success. Analysis of selected vocational programs of study 
recommended in California junior college catalogues, and of the re- 
port on the New York State institutes of applied arts and sciences, 
leads to the conclusion that programs of study can be developed 
which give both substantial recognition to essential goals of general 
education and adequate provision for occupational skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes. Despite the hopeful possibilities inherent in the situa- 
tion, the opportunity for providing general education in vocational 
curriculums has not yet been adequately explored by the junior col- 
leges of California. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Up to this point the discussion of general education in vocational 
programs may appear to imply that the one and only road to general 
education is through designated ‘‘general education courses.” Such 
an implication would be far from the truth. As a matter of fact, gen- 
eral education occurs at any point in the learner’s experience, in the 
classroom or shop, in the work experience program or on the ath- 
letic field, where he progresses toward the achievement of any goal 
of general education. 

As has been pointed out above, junior college students need, as 
part of their vocational preparation, such values as emerge from the 
study of family life, communications, personal adjustment, and the 
arts. On the other hand, it is essential also to recognize that in well- 
taught vocational courses, students can and do progress toward a 
number of essential general education values. 

It must be emphasized that planning general education for the ter- 
minal vocational student is not simply a matter of providing either 
courses directed toward particular general education outcomes or 
general education experiences in so-called vocational courses. Ac- 
tually the effective program for occupational training will provide 
both a general education emphasis in vocational courses and specific 
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general education courses adequate to meet the common citizenship, 
family life, personal life, and vocational needs of students. The litera- 
ture of general education repeatedly recognizes the contributions 
which particular general education courses make to vocational suc- 
cess. The literature of general education appears, however, to be 
notably lacking in materials which recognize the contributions that 
vocational courses make to general education. 

The general education values of many vocationally planned 
courses offered in California junior colleges are impressive. Some of 
these general education values may emerge completely by chance, or 
perhaps through mere coincidence. Others are consciously planned 
for. 


Trade and industrial education 


The contributions of vocational education to general education 
have received some attention by writers in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. The late Floyd Love stated one point of view in the foreword 
to a pamphlet published at Stockton College for the purpose of iden- 
tifying some of the contributions of shop work to general education. 
Said Love: 


General education cannot be limited by a subject area, a classroom, a 
campus, or the school day. To say that one subject is general education 
and another is not, is the result of unsound analysis of the educational 
PEOCESSF au. 

Shopwork involves give and take, duties and privileges, mutual consider- 
ation and respect, and the free discussion and cooperative planning which 
working together requires. This working-together gives students a feeling 
of confidence, develops healthy adjustments, encourages self-expression, 
modifies aggression and selfishness, makes the individual feel wanted and 
needed, and helps him to recognize and respect the wants, needs and prop- 
erty rights of others.!8 


In the succeeding pages of the Stockton bulletin are discussed var- 
ied contributions which shop work makes to general education: 


The opportunity to achieve success in some phase of the educational pro- 
gram is the right of every student enrolled in the public schools today. 

Often ignored by educators, this opportunity to succeed is a desperate 
need of those less gifted academically. The frustration which results from 


18 Floyd R. Love, General Education and the School Shop (Stockton, Calif.: Department 
of Industrial Education, Stockton College, 1950), p. 5. 
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forcing these students into academic classes in which they have little inter- 
est or desire to progress and from which they face probable failure con- 
tributes heavily to their hatred of school and to our high educational mor- 
tality. 

. . . Shops offer these students who are not interested in abstract or verbal 
learning an opportunity to acquire knowledge through concrete experiences 
with practical problems, and to achieve success in the shop program where 
experiences are practical and meaningful to them. This achievement of suc- 
cess is an important factor in the student’s personal adjustment and mental 


health.19 


Gross errors in guidance and counseling can, of course, be made 
in relation to the point of view just expressed. A student with low 
abstract or verbal intelligence may not rate high in mechanical inter- 
ests or ability. Such a student may, however, have aptitudes and in- 
terests in the arts, crafts, music, or other nonshop, nonacademic 
areas. The curriculum and especially the guidance program must give 
recognition to these particular abilities and interests. 

In discussing the contributions of shop work to general education, 
the Stockton bulletin continues: 


In addition to teaching skills and attitudes, the school shop accepts re- 
sponsibility for teaching the technical information related to its particular 
area of industry. The extent of knowledge developed varies with the type 
of shop and the trade which it exemplifies. 

... Printing students must emphasize spelling and punctuation, layout 
and design, and the chemistry of inks and paper. Each shop has its own par- 
ticular body of information which the student must master. 

This information is not taught as separate subjects, but as an integrated 
part of the shop program. Motivated by his interest in a project or a voca- 
tion, the student readily absorbs the information necessary to achieve his 
goal.?° 


The ability to use a known set of facts, and by logical application and 
analysis to proceed toward the solution of a problem, is the basis of prog- 
ress for either the boy who builds a “‘hot rod”’ car or the scientist who splits 
an atom. 

Facts can be learned in the classroom, but constructive thinking can best 
be developed through situations in which the student is required to analyze, 
select and apply facts to the solution of a problem. The student encounters 
these situations in the construction of shop projects. 

In the shop each project is a series of problems. The student must analyze 


19 [bid., p. 8. 
20 Ibid., p. 17. 
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his information, plan his procedure, and arrive at a conclusion. He can de- 
pend on no one but himself and he must carry the project through to com- 
pletion with only guidance and leadership from the teacher.”! 


The opportunity of creative expression should be available to every public 
school student. 

The school shop provides such opportunities through the medium of work 
in such industrial materials as wood, plastics, metals, and paints... . 

... [hese opportunities enable the student to achieve self expression 
through problems peculiar to himself, and not merely as one of a group. 

For the student not interested in, nor adapted to creative work in art or 
literature, the school shops can offer a major course in creative experiences. 

‘These experiences also enable the student to appreciate the creative work 
of others... . ” 


Consumer Appreciation, or the ability to utilize one’s income to best 
advantage, has become an increasingly important problem... . 

A large share of our consumer items are the products of industry. The 
school shop contributes to consumer appreciation in this area because it 
gives the student a knowledge of industrial materials; the ability to recog- 
nize good workmanship; an understanding of the essentials of construction, 
and an appreciation of good design. 

Armed with these, the student is better able to analyze the advertisement 
of vendors, and make purchases based on sound judgment rather than 
predjudiced claims.” 


The viewpoints expressed in the Stockton brochure are echoed in 
other parts of the state. 

Recently, for example, Industrial Education Shop-News, a publica- 
tion of the Vocational and Practical Arts Office, Curriculum Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles City Schools, carried a statement by a social 
studies instructor, entitled “Learning Democracy in Shop Classes.” 


Shop teachers have an enviable opportunity for teaching effective citizen- 
ship. In social studies we learn what democracy is; we study the Constitu- 
tion; we learn that fundamental rights are guaranteed by law and that civil 
liberties are maintained by constant vigilance. . . . In shop classes the very 
nature of the activity gives opportunity to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
- democracy in action. Self-control, respect for the individual, concern for the 
general welfare, and assumption of individual responsibility are more than 
intellectual understandings to the pupil in a shop conducted by a competent 
instructor... . 4 


2 [bid., p. 18. 
2 Ihid., p. 22. 
23 Ibid., p. 27. 
% Industrial Education Shop-News, Los Angeles City Schools, September 1950, p. 2. 
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Earlier reference has been made to the Framework of Public Edu- 
cation in California. The public schools of California are currently 
working on plans and programs for implementing the Framework 
statement which during the 1950—51 school year was published in its 
final form. The California Study of General Education in the Junior 
College has worked parallel with, and in many cases has contributed 
directly to, the implementation of that Framework. Conversely, im- 
plementation of the Framework has repeatedly contributed to and 
advanced the General Education Study. An illustration of this latter 
type of relationship is a study conducted by Melvin L. Barlow, sup- 
ervisor of trade and industrial teacher training, State Department of 
Education, with headquarters at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Barlow has been examining the relationship of trade and 
industrial education to the Framework statement. As one part of his 
study, Barlow asked trade and industrial teachers to answer such 
questions as the following: 

What are the evidences in trade and industrial education of realization of the 
objectives of civic responsibility? What are the evidences in trade and in- 
dustrial education of accomplishment of the objectives of full realization of 
individual capacities? What are the evidences in trade and industrial educa- 
tion of the realization of the objectives of human relationships? What are 


the evidences in trade and industrial education of realization of the objec- 
tives of economic efficiency? 


Although Barlow’s study is still in progress, the following quota- 
tions from trade and industrial teachers show a definite relationship 
of trade and industrial education to the Framework statement—and 
to general education. 


The study of a unit on automatic machinery in a machine shop will bring out 
the question of replacement of workers by such machinery. . . . 


Habits of intelligent economy and salvage are essential in learning the food 
trades. ... 


By maintaining high standards of workmanship in the class, many instruc- 
tors impress their students with the fact that quality of product will in the 
long run be the factor which allows the worker to progress. 


The reality of shop projects encourages pride in workmanship... . 


In many trade classes there are democratic shop organizations, with officers 
elected by class members, which have real authority in the operation of 
classroom affairs. 
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In taking over foreman, leadman, or similar responsibilities in the shop 
organization, students fave an opportunity to develop leadership ability, 
which is a form of civic responsibility. 


The organization of the class along the lines of a commercial shop enables 
students to understand the respective roles of superintendents, foremen, 
and leadmen, and to obtain practice in working within an organized group 
toward the end of increased efficiency. 


Inevitably questions concerning industrial unrest arise in trade classes. 
‘Teachers aim to give the necessary facts on both sides of issues involved. . . 


Rotation of duties within the group helps students to learn the interdepend- 
ence of workers in a group.... 


In learning about shop management students learn how dependent various 
departments are on each other... . 


In medical assisting classes, students learn that they must read critically all 
advertising and propaganda in connection with drugs, medicines, and health 
practices. 


In most shops where students work in pairs, instructors attempt to assign 
partners so that individuals of opposite characteristics will work together 
and learn the necessity of tolerance.”® 


Departments preparing students for employment recognize a wide 
variety of problems, including labor-management relations, which 
the students will face as they seek employment and work on jobs. 
Many of these are given consideration in regular vocational courses. 
A number of colleges, however, provide a particular course in which 
students are given a background for understanding and meeting some 
of these problems, including understanding of the development of 
modern industry, the role of industry in modern life, and problems of 
labor-management relations. Materials of this type are, for example, 
included in the Mount San Antonio College course, Introduction to 
Trades and Industries. In this course, labor union representatives and 
representatives of management meet with classes to present their 
viewpoints. The instructor reports that during a recent National La- 
bor Relations Board election in an industry which employs many 
graduates of the college, students in the class studied the literature 


25 Melvin L. Barlow, A Framework for Public Education in California and Trade and In- 
dustrial Education (Mimeographed; Los Angeles: Division of Vocational Education, 
University of California, 1951), excerpts from pp. 1-12. 
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distributed both by management and by labor unions—and by tele- 
phone kept up with the tabulation of election results, much as citi- 
zens do after state or national elections. 

An area related to trade and industrial education, although not 
strictly a part of it, has been explored at San Diego Junior College 
where the program in Health and Safety Education is incorporated 
into the entire Business and Technical Training Program. A Health 
and Safety Council, with student and faculty representatives, meets 
regularly and is presided over by the school nurse whose function is 
seen as a regular part of the educational program. Typical programs 
considered by the Health and Safety Council include guards for ma- 
chines, fire alarm signals, painting of safety switches, location of fire 
extinguishers, glare from windows, and “‘no smoking”’ regulations. 

Additional areas of instruction in trade and industrial education 
might be explored further to identify the contributions of this field 
to general education. Enough has been stated, however, clearly to 
indicate that courses and related activities in trade and industrial 
education provide a significant avenue for general education in the 
junior colleges of California. 


Business education 


In California junior colleges a variety of business education courses 
are offered, with the needs of nonbusiness, as well as business, stu- 
dents in mind. 

A member of the business education staff at San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege describes combined vocational and general education purposes in 
a course in Merchandise Analysis: 

Products are discussed and analyzed. The agencies of government which 
either directly or indirectly affect the consumer are studied. Advertising 


claims, labeling, standards, quality, and all phases of presenting a product 
to the public are examined. 


At Fullerton Junior College the business education department of- 
fers a course in Personal Finance: 


This course is concerned with those personal financial problems which are 
included under the heading of inflation and business cycles; commercial and 
savings accounts; budgets, charge accounts, installment buying and borrow- 
ing money; property, income, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes; property, 
health, accident, life and miscellaneous insurance; pension plans and social 
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security; owning a home; starting a business; investing in securities; and 
trust funds and wills. 


As one basis for adapting this course to student life needs each stu- 
dent prepares a personal “Financial Case History,” including such 
items as “My Financial Earnings and Income,” “My Obligations 
and Credit,”’ ““My Financial Plans and Desires,” and “‘“My Personal 
Assets.”’ 

The course Human Relations in Business, at San Mateo Junior 
College, has a value for students regardless of their vocational plans, 
for it aims to help students develop their ability to enjoy better 
human relations with fellow students, relatives, friends, and fellow 
workers. 

The first two assignments in the course this past year were: 

Meet as many people as you can during your first two months of school. 
Meet at least five new men and five new women, other than those in this 
class. Learn something about each one of them that you can use in an intro- 
duction. Practice introducing people. On the fourth Wednesday, following 
the opening of college, hand in the names of the five new men and the five 


new women you have met, together with a statement about each which will 
be useful in introducing them. 


Write to the instructor an introduction of yourself telling important things 
that happened to you in your early child life. Tell of the things that interest 
you now. What are your hopes for the future? Mention your relatives, 
brothers, sisters—and anything else that is of particular interest in your 
life. Don’t struggle on this. Just write informally. 


“Pet peeves” of men and women are surveyed in each class as one 
basis for individual study and group discussions. An assignment such 
as this, the instructor says, provides much material for sound dis- 
cussions in human relations. In most classes “‘“Mike the Mauler”’ is 
the chief ‘‘pet peeve’ of women, while “‘is always being silly, gig- 
gles’’ is the ‘pet peeve” of the men. Another important part of this 
course, which represents an area of human relations, is a parent 
panel, members of which include both fathers and mothers of stu- 
dents. Among problems considered in a give-and-take discussion are 
use of the family car, smoking, drinking, and when to come in from 
dates. 

An instructor at Harbor Junior College summarizes the reports of 
a considerable number of instructors when he points out the values of 


typing: 
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At one time typing was strictly a vocational course, pursued only by 
students planning to use a typewriter for earning a living. 

Today, however, students are enrolling in typing for their personal use, 
entirely separate and apart from their vocational plans. Among the personal 
values of typing may be mentioned: (1) Students type papers for all classes. 
(2) Housewives type recipes, menus and business letters. (3) Professional 
men type papers to read before professional associations. (4) Almost every- 
one can type personal letters. 


The following comments from typing students at Long Beach City 
College reinforce the above statements regarding typing and general 
education: 


Typing has helped my punctuation and spelling. 


Before I learned to type, any kind of literary effort (school compositions 
and even social or business letters) was a chore because of my poor hand- 
writing. Since I have learned to type I write more letters. They are easier 
to read and require less effort on my part. My school work is also easier— 
and it has improved in quality. 


The contributions of business education to general education in 
California junior colleges are being studied by Kenealy with the co- 
operation of faculty members in a number of junior colleges. In mak- 
ing his study, Kenealy wrote to the chairmen of business education 
departments, in part, as follows: 


You and I know that business education has more to offer to our students 
than mere vocational skills... . 

So far as we know there is no study which specifically recognizes and 
identifies the various experiences in vocational business training courses 
which contribute directly to the students’ achievement in such areas of gen- 
eral education as citizenship, communication skills, personal and social ad- 
justment, and intelligent consumer habits. 

I hope you will join us in making such a study. 


Replies to Kenealy’s letter give support to the statement that busi- 
ness education courses can and do contribute to the achievement of 
general education outcomes. 

An instructor at San Mateo Junior College reported to Kenealy 


that his course in Business Correspondence is taught by the workshop 
method: 


26 For most of the reports regarding business education courses in the succeeding pages, 
the writer is indebted to Willis M. Kenealy of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Kenealy has given the writer access to and permission to use his personal files 
from the study, referred to above, which at this writing has not yet been completed. 
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Students are assisted in organizing their own company, selecting an ap- 
propriate name, designing letterheads, and carrying on correspondence for 
the company. Since this is a group effort of three or more students, ideas 
may be exchanged and combined. 

The general education outcomes of this plan are noteworthy. Students 
discuss and constructively criticize the ideas and work of each member of the 
group. They are taught to contribute criticism and to accept criticism. 
Emphasis is placed on courtesy toward others in every day living, coopera- 
tion for the good of the group, budgeting time for the work day, good work 
habits, and recognition of the fine and good things in life. 


At Yuba College the campus bookstore is student-operated as a 
training facility for business students. The director of the store, who 
is a member of the commerce department staff and a member of the 
college administrative staff, states, “The store sells textbooks and 
student supplies as a service to the students and provides a duplicating 
service for the school. In addition to this service function, the store 
offers its employee-trainees an opportunity to gain practical experi- 
ence in the application of those skills, habits, traits, and knowledges 
which are prerequisite to success in a modern business organization.” 

During the 1949-50 school year one hundred students had a total 
of 10,055 hours of work experience at the Yuba College store. Stu- 
dent experience includes the total range of store activities and re- 
sponsibilities: stock control, purchasing, ordering, receiving, ac- 
counting, billing, personnel management, selling, advertising, super- 
vision, and management. The vocational, and perhaps general 
education, value of the store is suggested in the words of ihe student 
in machine bookkeeping who stated: “I realize that there must be a 
combination of formal training and experience of working with real- 
life situations. Of the two I preferred the actual experience of work- 
ing with real-life situations more than I did working with packaged 
practice sets. Working with posting media which were really ‘alive’ 
gave me a greater feeling of responsibility and accomplishment. I 
knew it was really important to keep my work up and to be ac- 
curate.” 

Student employees of the Yuba College store reported that the 
following general education values emerge from their work in the 
store: (1) the development of proper attitudes for cooperative living; 
(2) an understanding of human relationships; (3) an appreciation of 
the dignity of work; (4) an appreciation of desirable work hab- 
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its; (5) the development of good grooming habits; (6) increased com- 
petence in using basic mathematical skills necessary in everyday life; 
and (7) vocational adjustment. 

An instructor at Citrus Junior College reports another plan for 
providing students with real-life experience. At this college business 
education students organized, sold stock, and actually incorporated, 
the Surtic (Citrus spelled backward) Company to manufacture and 
sell furniture polish, made with a formula supplied by the instructor. 
Class activities included organizing the company, selecting officers, 
bottling and packaging the product, planning and carrying out a sales 
campaign, making cost analyses, declaring dividends, and finally 
liquidating the company. The instructor-sponsor of the Surtic Com- 
pany recognizes the wide variety of general education values which 
emerge from the company. He particularly, however, stresses human 
relationships and personal adjustment: 


Many situations arose where the students found it necessary to adjust 
to each other. Such problems as getting a fellow student to work at a job, 
or settling differences of opinion as to the best procedure occurred fre- 
quently. The following is a typical example: 

Sales territories for each student had been worked out by a committee 
under the student vice-president in charge of sales. It was agreed that stu- 
dents would not sell in each other’s territory. 

Later one of the students discovered that the vice-president in charge of 
sales had himself sold a large order to a firm in the former student’s ter- 
ritory. [he injured student complained to the class, and the vice-president 
explained that he knew the owner of the store intimately and hence had gone 
ahead and sold the order. 

The president was unwilling to settle the question of credit for the sale. 
Accordingly, he called a special meeting of the student board of directors. 
The board settled the immediate problem satisfactorily to both parties (a 
split in credit) and amended rules on sales territories to take care of future 
situations of this kind. 

Following this incident (and others throughout the year) the instructor 
pointed out to students the necessity for making constant adjustments to 
others. 


After the close of the course, students were asked to give their 
criticisms of it. Among the comments from the students are these: 


I found out how hard it is to get some people to do things and to do them 
Cuts Wot 


Since I have been out selling it has been easier for me to talk to people. ... 
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I think a class of this type is the best form of learning because you learn by 
doing. ... 


One student summarized the judgment of many when he asked: 
‘Why in the world aren’t there more lab courses in business?” 

Student judgment was not all favorable, however. The instructor 
asked for and got suggestions for improvement. Most frequently of- 
fered suggestions were: “During the course we should change jobs 
more often so that we can have more varied experiences.” ‘‘A gen- 
eral text or workbook would increase the learning of students and 
improve their work in the corporation.” 

Another report which relates business training to life situations 
comes from Pasadena City College: 


Secretarial Administration is a one-year intensive stenographic course 
designed to prepare a girl for office work in the minimum amount of time. 
Any high school graduate who has an English grade of B or higher is eligible. 
No previous business training is necessary. The subjects studied are: typing, 
Thomas shorthand, bookkeeping, business English, spelling, filing, office 
methods, and personal development. 

There are many advantages to this course because it is taught by one 
teacher and is the student’s total college program, with the exception of 
physical education. The element of time is important. If more than one hour 
in any day is needed on a subject, it can be taken, thus making for flexibility. 
The subjects can be integrated into a unit. Teacher-student understanding 
and friendliness are increased. All work is put on a business office basis. 


Students and teachers unite in reporting the value of this intensive 
stenographic plan, for it produces well-trained students. The follow- 
ing representative student comments suggest a few of the general edu- 
cation values of the course: 


In conjunction with this course, we have been giving a good deal of thought 
to our personal appearance. I have been taught that not only must I have 
the basic technical background, but that poise, office conduct, and personal 
grooming are equally important. 


Taking this course instead of individual classes has helped me in many 
things other than skills. Being in one classroom most all day has helped me 
develop a system for getting things done and has given me an urge to keep 
my desk and surroundings clean, neat and systematized. A course like this 
makes it possible to get well acquainted with everyone in the class. This 
helps one learn to get along with people throughout the day—just as will 
be the case when we are employed in offices. 


LLL LOL 
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Cooperative work programs, work study programs, work experi- 
ence programs, and part-time work programs offer repeated ex- 
amples of general education in action. The general education values 
of work experience are regarded of such importance by Stockton 
College that work experience is a graduation requirement. 

The following incidents are reported by the Merchandising Insti- 
tute of Metropolitan Junior College: 


A young man beginning the study of salesmanship was placed in a hard- 
ware department, about which he knew nothing. While several sales people 
stood around talking, the student employee offered to help a woman cus- 
tomer who was furnishing a small cafe. He sold her an order totaling more 
than one hundred dollars and incurred the great displeasure of the regular 
sales force. This same young man later found that he was outselling the 
regular sales staff in the men’s underwear department because they simply 
weren’t alert to customers. The student asked for advice on what he should 
do to preserve harmony and not incur the wrath of his fellow workers. Class 
discussion brought out the importance of learning to hold one’s own in a 
selling department, but at the same time not being unfair to fellow salesmen. 
It was also pointed out that a buyer who has proper leadership can do a 
great deal to create a good feeling of harmony and cooperation among the 
sales staff in his department. 


A cooperative retailing student-worker found that because of a misunder- 
standing when she reported to work, the personnel manager had developed 
an antagonistic attitude toward her. The student was sincerely interested 
in making retailing her career, but the personnel manager felt that she was 
flippant, arrogant, and totally lacking in interest in her work. To make mat- 
ters worse, a customer had complained to the manager about the student 
employee—at a time when she was alone in the department and attempting 
to serve four customers. The situation came to a climax when the personnel 
manager notified the school that he was about to terminate the services of 
the student. Following a discussion of the situation with her faculty adviser, 
the student wrote a letter to the personnel manager and arranged an inter- 
view with him. Happy ending! Re-employment and a top rating by the per- 
sonnel manager within a two-week period. 


An incident is reported from Riverside College in which a student 
in a cooperative work program reported to his class that he had been 
discharged from his employment because ‘‘I told my boss what I 
think about his lay-off methods. Anyway, and I told him this, too, I 
don’t see why we have to have unemployment—particularly here in 
Riverside.” The statement of this student was followed by a class 
discussion and study of the forces affecting employment and the sig- 
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nificance of these forces in the lives of individuals—employers as well 
as employees. During the discussion members of the class agreed 
that the student made a mistake in “telling off” his employer. Em- 
phasis was given to the fact that getting along with people is a give- 
and-take proposition. 

An instructor at Chaffey Junior College reports in somewhat 
greater detail on a class follow-up of student experience in a coopera- 
tive work program: 


A young man in a hurry—that was Jim. One of the members of the Co- 
operative Retail Training class, he was headed toward a career in merchan- 
dising. . . . Spurred perhaps by his responsibility for a family of four, Jim 
began to ponder the fact that though praise had been handed him freely his 
rate of pay (above the average to begin with) remained the same. Should 
he ask for a raise? The question has a familiar ring to cooperative instruc- 
tors, and when Jim brought it to the writer’s office one day, the writer 
probed for more information... . 

The instructor recalled an experience in role-playing he had recently ob- 
served in a graduate seminar at a local college. Would role-playing provide 
Jim with the solution to his problem? It was worth the try. The application 
of role-playing in this case appeared to be simple. Jim would go through 
the experience of attempting to obtain a raise from his “‘boss’’ in the class- 
FOOT: 

The plan was informally arranged. Harvey, another more mature stu- 
dent, and a class leader, was selected to play the role of the employer. He, 
as well as the class, was briefed on the situation as it actually existed for 
Jim. The stage was set. Jim would go through the experience of asking for a 
raise, voicing his complaints as he had planned, in front of the class. 

An atmosphere of realism permeated the classroom from the start. Jim 
got down to business in a hurry, pouring out his ideas, trying to prove to his 
employer why he should have been paid more. . . .Jim became tense, his 
face was flushed. He was talking very fast. The class, sensing the drama, 
became alert. Jim, so intent on presenting his case, failed to give Harvey 
(the boss) an opportunity to enter the discussion, nor was Jim conscious 
of the reaction he was making on Harvey. 

To his own surprise, Harvey had fallen into the employer’s position. He 
quickly became uneasy under: Jim’s accusations. He also became tense. 
When he finally received the opportunity to express himself he was also 
worked up, and obviously was having difficulty in being objective. Having 
got off to a bad start, they nevertheless spent about twenty minutes discuss- 
ing the many problems involved in this complicated situation. Eventually 
returning to a more common understanding, Harvey decided to postpone a 
decision until the following week when he should have had time to “think 
it over.” 
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When the role-playing was over, the class members, having become fully 
involved, were eager to express themselves. They poured out their impres- 
sions, asked all kinds of questions, and of course, had plenty of advice for Jim. 

In making an analysis of his experience, based upon group discussion 
which followed, Jim made these conclusions: He felt it was a real experi- 
ence; going through the role-playing in the classroom had not made it play 
acting; the realism remained. He believed that his actions and feelings were 
close to being what they would have been in the actual situation. He ad- 
mitted to some embarrassment for having “emotionally”? exposed himself 
to,theiclass..... 

After considerable group discussion, Jim confessed that he had gained in- 
sight and understanding of the employer’s point of view. Though his justi- 
fication for recognition remained, he could now see that he had let himself 
reinforce his grievances out of true proportion. Personal therapy was taking 
place. Jim also concluded that he was now better prepared to talk with his 
employer, which he intended to do. He was also now ready to return to 
work without a chip on his shoulder. 

Harvey also had some definite conclusions which were summarized by 
the class in this fashion: He felt that he was pushed by Jim without full 
discussion. He was conscious of Jim’s urgent tone of voice and the manner 
in which he started talking to the point where he did not hear everything 
that Jim said. Resentment against Jim developed before he could give careful 
consideration to the request for an increase. Later in the interview, after 
more discussion, Harvey was inclined to grant a raise from an objective 
point of view. However, he was unable to pass off the pressure that had 
been applied. Harvey explained this disturbance in these words “‘I felt he 
had invaded my right to run my own business.”’ 

Without question, the role-playing was a rich experience for participants 
and class alike. The students were anxious to use it again. But what are 
the significant conclusions that can be made from this single experience? 
The writer suggests the following: Here is an excellent way to teach stu- 
dents employer-employee relations, a method that enables the teacher to 
reach to the heart of the problem in a way that will be meaningful to the 
class. Through role-playing the student learns from experience. He can 
sense his own mistakes from his own perceptual field. Everyone learns from 
role-playing, not only those who participate but also those who observe; 
especially is this true when the situation being played out is a problem for 
all concerned. Uhere are, of course, many other advantages. The impact on 
the students is such that behavior changes are more apt to occur. Not only 
that, but it has the effect of preparing the students for actual situations that 
might develop later. Most significant of all, perhaps, is the fact that it is a 
way of teaching students that most difficult task of getting along with peo- 
ple? 


27 Elwood N. Chapman, “‘Role-playing in Cooperative Retail Training Class,”’ Oceupa- 
tions, XXIX (February 1951), 358-59. 
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Reference is made above to work experiences of students in con- 
nection with their distributive education courses. Under the coopera- 
tive work experience program, which is found in many junior col- 
leges, students work part-time and attend college classes part-time. 
Class sessions emphasize the employment problems encountered by 
students. Ihe general education values which emerge from these co- 
operative programs in distributive education are reported to be sig- 
nificant in such areas as human relations, personal adjustment, com- 
munication, and citizenship. 

A few colleges, including San Diego Junior College and Contra 
Costa Junior College, provide work experience for business stu- 
dents in college offices and in regular business education classes. 
Some of the outcomes of such procedures are suggested by Bernadine 
Bell of the California State Department of Education. 


A visitor in a school may be welcomed by a student who is ‘‘working”’ 
in the capacity of receptionist. Continuing her role, the receptionist intro- 
duces the guest to members of the faculty and the student body. Every 
effort is made to include the visitor in the school life. These students are 
taught how to be gracious hosts and hostesses, and when the occasion arises 
they behave in a manner to be admired in business and social life. Each week 
a different student is selected for the role of receptionist on a volunteer 
basis. 

In the office occupations classes one meets the “‘office manager,” the 
“payroll clerk,” members of the “‘stenographic pool,” the ‘‘mimeograph 
operator,” etc. Each has specific duties; for instance, the office manager 
may have the responsibility of checking attendance, the appearance of the 
room, the work that is being done by others in the group. The supply super- 
visor has duties which involve requisitioning, stocking, and related work. 

The beginning typing class may have several persons who are responsible 
for the physical condition of the room and the mechanics of the room man- 
agement. Several times during each month the class is divided into groups 
by the room manager. Each group has a leader with whom they discuss 
the work in typewriting which is being done. Each group submits ideas for 
class work, and for increasing each student’s typewriting skill. ‘The students 
and the teacher talk over the ideas submitted. This provides a setting for 
additional typing demonstrations by the teacher, and sometimes the students 
demonstrate good typing techniques. 

- Similar group planning activities are used in courses in general business, 
bookeeping—in all the business subjects... . 

When the students first employ this technique their growth in self- 
direction may seem slow; and they make mistakes. However, in comparing 
this learning in the classroom with the alternatives—getting the experience 
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elsewhere, perhaps in actual work situations, the conclusion has been that 
it is worthwhile for the students and the teacher to take the time to provide 
situations which permit learning good work habits in the classroom, and in 
the school.”8 


At San Diego Junior College the business education faculty has 
studied the general education values which 250 students report 
achieving through their work in this department. In reporting the re- 
sults of this study to the San Diego faculty, Getsinger wrote in part 
as follows: 


More than one hundred students mentioned some type of personality 
development. Some replies used this term. Others wrote of orderliness, 
tact, dependability, consistency, responsibility, and the like. 

Fifty-six students write that they have learned about getting along with 
people, working with others, making friends more easily. 

One student wrote: “I am a colored person from a Southern state. Your 
Christian philosophy and the democratic spirit in your classes, as well as 
throughout the college, has done more for me than I can express in words.” 

Seventy students referred to increased self-confidence, twenty-five to 
expanded interests, and twenty-four to citizenship, including a better under- 
standing of government, renewed faith in democracy, a better understanding 
of business. 

A somewhat unexpected response had to do with the applications of 
mathematics to household or personal finances. Twenty-eight students 
singled this idea out for special comment, of which the following is repre- 
sentative, “General math will not only help me in a later job, but I am 
learning a few fundamentals that I shall need as a homemaker.”’ 

An even dozen replies mentioned increased ability to read and follow 
directions, or to listen to and understand instructions. These comments were 
frequently related to better ability to express the student’s own ideas also. 

Perhaps the results of our survey can best be summarized by the following 
statement by one student: “‘I find it difficult to differentiate between voca- 
tional and general education because the two are so closely allied that almost 
all of the things I have learned here that will aid me in my vocation are al- 
most certain to prove helpful in general living also.’’2® 


Agriculture education 


Agriculture education makes contributions to varied general edu- 
cation objectives including family life, personal adjustment, citizen- 


8 Bernadine M. Bell, Group Planning in Business Education (Mimeographed; Sacra- 
mento: Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of Education, 1950). 

29 J. W. Getsinger, ‘Report to Teachers of Business Education on Student Responses 
Regarding General Education Values” (Mimeographed; San Diego: San Diego Junior 
College, 1951). 
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ship. Students, for example, repeatedly comment on the general edu- 
cation values achieved in connection with the study of animal hus- 
bandry. Students at Mount San Antonio point out some of the gains 
in personal adjustment and improved human relations which they 
have made: 


In working with animals I have learned to become more patient. This has 
carried over in my association with people, especially to children. 


In my work in animal husbandry I have observed how animals react to 
different people and how peoples’ personalities affect their treatment of ani- 
mals. 


I have learned not to lose my temper around animals. This has even helped 
me at home in my relations with my mother, father, and brothers. 


I have found that working with animals is one of the best methods of sex 
education. 


Livestock judging contributes to the ability more effectively to 

communicate. A student at Mount San Antonio College states, ‘““Giv- 
ing oral reasons for my judging has helped me most.’’ A Chaffey stu- 
dent echoes this value when he refers to the judging of citrus fruits. 
“Tt taught me how to size up and rate an object. I also learned how 
to gather a group of ideas and present them more forcefully to a per- 
son.” A member of a livestock judging team at Antelope Valley Jun- 
ior College comments on the values of his experience: 
I have learned much from my livestock judging activities. I have overcome 
stage fright and have developed some public-speaking ability through giving 
my reasons to the judges. I have learned to judge what is desirable in good 
livestock and have developed the ability to make important decisions within 
a limited time. 


Instructors in agriculture not only give students direct experience 
in agriculture work, but they also make frequent field trips to ranches 
and farms. Students report the values of these trips, not only from 
the viewpoint of learning about different problems and practices but 
also from that of human relations: 


I have learned to talk to older men and women and to question them on their 
views. 


These trips have showed me the way different people react when trying to 
present their views. 
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It is a common practice for agriculture teachers to make regular 
visits to the farms and homes of their students. Obvious indeed are 
the values of these visits for teaching and counseling and for building 
courses based on student needs. At Antelope Valley Junior College 
the value of these home visits is recognized to the extent that instruc- 
tors in such fields as English, for example, occasionally make visits 
with the agriculture instructor. 

The values of home visits, as well as the importance of recognizing 
varied types of abilities and interests, are suggested by the experience 
of a student who at the latter part of his first semester was about to 
fail as a pre-engineering student. 


Bill was a discouraged young man. His parents had planned for years 
that he would be an engineer. He had accepted their advice and entered 
junior college with his mind made up to become an engineer. Now all of that 
was changed. He had failed. 

It was clear that Bill’s interests and abilities were not in engineering. 
After a conference with a counselor, after taking a series of aptitude and 
interest tests, and after a conference with an instructor in agriculture, Bill 
decided to enroll in second semester courses in agriculture, particularly 
horticulture. Early in the semester Bill’s parents had lost faith in their son. 
They felt that he had let them down and they were disappointed in him. 
This disappointment and lack of confidence had undermined Bill’s self- 
confidence and he was in real danger of actually failing once more. 

At this point the agriculture instructor during a home visit conferred with 
the parents and explained that different people have different abilities and 
interests. He further pointed out that though Bill does not appear to have the 

“making” of an engineer, he has many traits that give promise of success 
in such an important field as agriculture. The parents were soon reconciled 
to the viewpoint of the instructor and gave Bill their encouragement and 
support. In the words of the instructor: 

“I wish you could have seen the response. Bill threw himself into his new 
course of study with relief and enthusiasm. As one of my cadet teachers re- 
marked, ‘He works way beyond his capacity.’ In one semester of Orna- 
mental Horticulture he learned to propagate plants and had a good deal of 
success in growing things. As he achieved success, his whole demeanor 
changed. His physical bearing became more erect and better coordinated. 
His emotional stability improved. His parents, too, were relieved to have 
a happy son and began to offer him encouragement. They have recently 
given him a fine glasshouse for Christmas. 

“Bill is continuing to do successful class work and is taking an active 
part in several extraclass organizations. When he graduates this spring, he 
will enter the employ of one of Southern California’s largest and finest 
nurseries.” 
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Improved personal adjustment, human relations, family living, vo- 
cational adjustment—these and other general education values are 
clearly illustrated by Bill’s experiences and achievements, experience 
and achievements which are duplicated over and over again in other 
“Bills” and at other junior colleges. | 


Other vocational areas 


In this chapter major attention has been given to the relationship of 
general education to trade and industrial education, to business edu- 
cation, and to agriculture education. This emphasis is justified, not 
only because of the general education leadership shown by a number 
of educators in these fields but also because of the fact that enroll- 
ment in these three areas comprises more than 90 percent of the en- 
rollment in junior college vocational courses. It will be recalled, 
however, that Luckman identified 212 different terminal curriculums 
classified in eighteen areas. It would be a mistake to fail to mention 
some of these other vocational fields. 

The nursing curriculum at San Bernardino Valley College puts 
emphasis on characteristics and abilities essential for effective living, 
even apart from the field of nursing. Student nurses are, for example, 
rated regularly on five point scales, on the following four items: 
(1) Personal appearance: good personal hygiene; hair tidy; uniform 
neat and clean; good posture; make-up and dress appropriate. (2) 
Manner and attitudes: pleasing manner; kind; possesses self-respect 
and innate dignity; sincere; courteous; eager to learn; appreciates 
supervision; inspires confidence; prompt on duty and for assignments, 
interested in welfare of patients; sense of humor. (3) Relationships: 
ability to work well with ward personnel; liked by patients; consid- 
erate of relatives and friends; observes professional attitudes and 
ethics; cooperates well. (4) Communication: speaks distinctly; says 
the right thing. 

At Lassen Junior College emphasis is placed on general education 
values in the Vocational Forestry curriculum. As one aid to this em- 
phasis a Student Efficiency Rating Form has been developed for use 
by instructors as a supplement to grades. Students are rated quar- 
terly on twenty-seven items of which the following are representa- 
tive: industry, cooperativeness, effectiveness in meeting and dealing 
with others, effectiveness of presenting ideas or facts, appearance, 
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and integrity. Typically, instructors and students discuss the ratings 
and what can be done further to improve. The instructor responsible 
for the development of this rating plan comments as follows: 


Many students state that they have never been so objectively rated before, 
and that they like the plan because they realize their strengths and weak- 
nesses and get suggestions for improvement. We note that a number of 
students take greater care in how they do a piece of work. This attitude is 
most often observed in field work. There are students who, for example, 
lack initiative but who are able to pass an examination. These students now 
realize their deficiency and most of them are doing something about it. 
Instructors report that this changed attitude is frequently reflected in stu- 
dents’ work in other classes. 


Reference might appropriately be made to the general education 
contributions made in additional vocational programs, including those 
for the training of dental assistants, hospital attendants, laboratory 
assistants, radio and television technicians, law enforcement officers, 
musicians, and assistants in fashion design. Enough has been written, 
however, to indicate something of the range as well as the type of 
contributions which vocational courses and programs can make and 
are making to the goals of general education. 


Proposed criteria for judging vocational courses 


Groups of vocational teachers working in this Study gave consid- 
erable attention to the relationship of their instruction to general edu- 
cation. One such group proposed criteria for use in appraising courses 
in their fields. In addition to a question regarding specific occupa- 
tional skills and competences, the following were proposed as criteria 
for judgment: 

a) Has the student developed the ability to spell, write, read, and 
listen with meaning and understanding? 

b) Has the student developed the ability to think critically in the so- 
lution of problems? 

c) Has the student been assisted in developing a set of ethical stand- 
ards by which to live? 

d) Has the student been aided in developing desirable mental and 
physical health habits? 

e) Has the student been aided in developing some satisfying voca- 
tional activity? 
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f) Has the student shown progress in the exercise of the privileges 
and responsibilities of democratic citizenship? 

g) Has the student been made aware of the contribution to job suc- 
cess of harmonious human relations, including home and family 
relations? 

The instructors who formulated the above questions recognize 
that no one course will contribute to all of the goals of general educa- 
tion as well as aid students achieve vocational competence. They be- 
lieve, however, that each vocational course should be examined to 
determine its possible contributions to general education. It is sig- 
nificant indeed that vocational teachers single out for special consid- 
eration criteria directly related to the purposes of general education 
when they appraise their own courses. 

Teachers in the Technical Center of San Diego Junior College are 
examining their courses with such criteria in mind. They are, how- 
ever, proposing to take their study a step further and incorporate its 
results into the catalogue descriptions of courses. This plan for in- 
cluding in college catalogue descriptions of vocational courses, state- 
ments regarding the general education outcomes of such courses in- 
deed illustrates to a high degree the recognized contributions of vo- 
cational courses to general education. 


ProBLEMs AWAITING SOLUTION 


The relationship of general education to occupational training in 
California junior colleges poses a battery of problems that demand 
the best thinking and efforts of the junior college people of the state. 
Among these problems the following stand out as particularly impor- 
tant: 

1. Problems of the short-term vocational student must be met. Increas- 
ingly students are enrolling in junior colleges with plans to study for 
from twelve to thirty-six weeks in preparation for employment in a 
specific occupation. Since such students are not candidates for gradua- 
tion, they are exempt from even the state requirements of English, 
United States History, American Institutions, and hygiene. 

Typically the program of the short-term student is planned indi- 
vidually in consultation with a counselor. Ordinarily course recom- 
mendations for short-term students are not outlined in junior college 
catalogues. In a few catalogues, however, recommended programs of 
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study for from twelve to thirty-six weeks are listed. The catalogue 
of Long Beach City College, for example, lists programs such as 
these: calculator operation, twelve weeks; bookkeeping-accounting, 
thirty-six weeks; and clerk-typist, twenty-four weeks. In planning 
programs of short-term students, whether this be done in a college 
catalogue or through individual counseling, it is obviously impossible 
to include any significant number of courses planned particularly for 
general education purposes. The student’s vocational objectives are 
immediate and pressing. They must be met. 

Though the general education problems of the short-term student 
are baffling and demand further study and work, several California 
junior colleges report that the following practices have been of some 
help: 

a) Give particular attention to the achievement of general education objec- 
tives through vocational courses. Earlier in this chapter the Pasadena 
City College one-year full-time workshop course in secretarial 
administration was described. In this course the instructor appar- 
ently succeeds in aiding short-term students make notable prog- 
ress toward a significant number of general education objectives. 

b) A number of short-term students find it possible to include in their 
program at least a minimum number of courses planned primarily 
with general education goals in mind—communication skills and psy- 
chology, for example. 

c) Counselors frequently advise short-term students to continue in college, 
and take courses with general education as well as those with vocational 
emphasis, after beginning employment. Such students may simply 
take courses im the junior college adult education program—or 
they may select a cooperative work program. 

2. General education must be worked into the vocational curriculum 
wherever possible. When two-year programs of vocational study are 
outlined in the catalogues of California junior colleges, few courses 
with general education emphasis are included. As has been pointed 
out earlier, there is a widespread agreement that general education is 
essential to occupational success. If students are to be prepared for 
effective living, recommended programs of study for terminal voca- 
tional students must be restudied and in many cases revised. There 
is no easy road to the solution of this problem. Student needs, job re- 
quirements, and the needs of society must be identified as the basis for 
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curriculum planning. The fact that some junior colleges and technical 
institutes are succeeding in providing both effective vocational edu- 
cation and an adequate program of general education gives promise 
for the future. 

3. Opportunities to achieve general education outcomes in vocational 
courses must be recognized. Reports from California junior colleges in- 
dicate that instructors in vocational fields are increasingly recogniz- 
ing their opportunities to contribute to the goals of general education. 
Instructors in such different fields as business education, machine 
shop, agriculture, and nursing education report examples of assign- 
ments and students’ activities which contribute to achievement in per- 
sonal adjustment, communications, citizenship, appreciation, family 
life—to mention only a few. Students in vocational fields repeatedly 
refer to the general education outcomes of their course work. 

Despite the progress that has been made it is clear that progress 
in this area has only begun. Such contributions as vocational courses 
have made to general education often occur by chance rather than 
by design. An increased awareness by instructors of the goals of 
general education and of the opportunities in their courses to con- 
tribute to these goals will inevitably result in further significant prog- 
ress. 


CHAPTER XII 


Citizenship and the Social Studies 


HE culminating purposes of public education in the United 

States are to prepare each learner for the privileges and responsibili- 

ties of citizenship and also, as an essential part of education for 
really effective citizenship, to develop each learner to the fullest extent 
of his potentialities. 

The accomplishment of the above purposes is not a simple task; 
nor is it facilitated by two laudable but somewhat ambivalent forces 
which give direction to education in a democracy. On the one hand we 
seek to train an ever-increasing number of citizens from the elemen- 
tary to the adult levels to assume the privileges and obligations of citi- 
zenship. On the other hand we endeavor to individualize-this instruc- 
tion, insofar as possible, since a democratic society, unlike the 
totalitarian state, recognizes that every individual is unique, is en- 
titled to respect, and is entitled to an opportunity to develop to the 
fullest, his particular interests, talents, and potentialities. This con- 
tinuing, well-rounded development of each individual citizen be- 
comes, then, a primary goal of education for democracy. 

Optimum development of the individual obviously enriches de- 
mocracy, for as individuals develop their potentialities they are bet- 
ter equipped to contribute to society, not only as individuals and 
workers but also as citizens. That nation which recognizes, provides 
for, and develops the talents of each individual citizen by so doing 
becomes wiser, stronger, richer. Such a nation achieves greater 
unity, greater production of the comforts and needs of peace and, 
when necessary, the instruments of war; richer development in the 
arts; a stronger recognition of values to live by; and a citizenry char- 
acterized by increased mental and physical health. 

In the pages of this volume, repeated reference is made to the im- 
portance of and methods for recognizing the particular individuality 
of different students—of building the educational program as far as 
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possible upon the basis of the characteristics of each individual stu- 
dent. As education for effective citizenship is considered, it is essen- 
tial to recognize that in aiding each individual to know his own po- 
tentialities and to prepare for realizing them, whether as a factory 
worker, an atomic scientist, a homemaker, milkman, or physician, the 
junior colleges are making a contribution to citizenship education in 
the finest sense. 

In addition to this responsibility for the development of each indi- 
vidual student, education has a major responsibility for preparing stu- 
dents to assume the obligations, as well as rights and privileges, of 
citizenship. A strong, stable democratic society must be predicated 
upon an enlightened, participating citizenry which is as aware of its 
responsibilities as it is of its rights. It is here that the social sciences 
can make an effective contribution by enabling the student to become 
acquainted with and to use the materials and data of this broad area in 
developing a better understanding of the nature of his society at each 
level, its processes, its needs, and the role of the individual in it. 

If our schools and colleges were to succeed in achieving all other 
purposes and then fail in education for citizenship, our educational 
system would not justify itself before the bar of American public 
opinion, the taxpayers of our nation. On the other hand, if education is 
successful in this vital task, our nation will be more than amply repaid 
for its unprecedented expenditures for public education and for the 
even greater funds which will be required in the future. 

This central importance of citizenship is highlighted in the report 
of the California Framework Committee: “The major function of 
public education is to make it possible for each learner to become 
more and more effective as a citizen in a democracy that is continu- 
ously changing, improving, and playing a significant role in the world 
Sconce 


CITIZENSHIP DESCRIBED 


It is clear that if schools and colleges are to prepare students for 
citizenship, the characteristics of the effective citizen must be de- 
fined. One attempt at such definition, which has attracted attention 
in a number of California junior colleges, is a statement released by 


1 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951), p. 4. 
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a committee of the National Council for the Social Studies in response 
to a request from the Armed Forces Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Department of Defense. This particular statement was prepared 
on the basis of a lengthy inquiry sent 


. .. to more than three hundred citizens representing a wide segment of the 
public, such as members of the legal profession, representatives of labor 
and management groups, religious leaders, farm leaders, educators, and 
leaders in other lay and professional groups. 

The response was amazing, and the agreement on essentials was gratify- 
ing. The report that follows represents, therefore, the consensus of a con- 
siderable number of Americans, all of whom have given a substantial 
amount of earnest attention to the task of defining the characteristics of the 
good democratic citizen... . 

...a good citizen 

1. Believes in equality of opportunity for all people. . . . 

2. Values, respects, and defends basic human rights and privileges guaran- 
teed by the U.S. Constitution. .. . 

3. Respects and upholds the law and its agencies. . . . 

4. Understands and accepts the following democratic principles as guides 
in evaluating his own behavior and the policies and practices of other 
persons and groups, and judges his own behavior and the behavior of 
others by them: 

That each individual possesses dignity and worth as a person and is 
entitled to consideration as a person; 

That governments exist by the consent of the governed; 

That each citizen has certain civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion; 

That government is by law, not by men; 

That in a large nation with diverse social and economic groups com- 
promise is frequently necessary; 

That since the people are intelligent enough to govern themselves, 
they do not need protection by censorship—hence free speech, a 
free press, and academic freedom are necessary. 

5. Understands that in the long run people will govern themselves better 
than any self-appointed group would govern them... . 

6. Puts the general welfare above his own whenever a choice between 
them is necessary... . 

7. Feels that he has inherited an unfinished experiment in self-government 
which it is his duty and privilege to carry on.... 

8. Exercises his right to vote... . 

9. Accepts civic responsibilities and discharges them to the best of his 
abilityesiae: 

10. Knows techniques of social action (e.g., how to win support for de- 
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sirable legislation) and can cooperate with others in achieving such 
action... .'. 

11. Accepts the basic idea that in a democracy the majority has the right to 
make decisions under the Constitution. . . . 

12. Assumes a personal responsibility to contribute toward a well-informed 
climate of opinion on current social, economic, and political problems or 
issues... . 

13. Realizes the necessary connection of education with democracy... . 

14. Respects property rights, meets his obligations in contracts, and obeys 
regulations governing the use of property... . 

15. Supports fair business practices and fair relations between employers 
and employees. ... 

16. Assumes a personal responsibility for the wise use of natural re- 
SOULCES! i. ) 

17. Accepts responsibility for the maintenance and improvement of a com- 
petitive economic system assisted and regulated when necessary by 
governmental action. ... 

18. Knows in general how other economic systems operate, including their 
political and social consequences... . 

19. Knows about, critically evaluates, and supports promising efforts to 
prevent war, but stands ready to defend his country against tyranny 
and aggression. ... 

20. Is deeply aware of the interdependence of people and realizes that a 
good life can be attained only through the organized cooperation of 
millions of people all over the world... . 

21. Understands cultures and ways of life other than his own... . 

22. Cultivates qualities of character and personality that have a high value 
in his culture. ... 

23. Is a responsible family member and assumes his full responsibilities for 
maintaining the civic standards of his neighborhood and community. . . .? 


The inclusiveness and scope of the above list is staggering to the 
junior college faculty which recognizes its responsibilities for citizen- 
ship education. The task is difficult. It is important. It demands more 
than the attention of a single department. Citizenship education must 
be college-wide in function and in operation. In the pages which fol- 
low, however, the social studies, one field of the curriculum which 
has major responsibility for citizenship education, will particularly 
be discussed. 


» 
2 “Characteristics of the Good Democratic Citizen,”’ Social Education, X1V (November 
1950), 310-13, 319. 
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Unitep States History AND INSTITUTIONS 


The importance of education for citizenship, and the contributions 
of the social studies to the achievement of this objective are in Cali- 
fornia recognized by the laws of the state. The State Education Code 
specifically requires that any student who is graduated from a Cali- 
fornia junior college must have studied American history and the pro- 
visions and principles of the Constitution. The state requirement 
grants wide latitude to junior colleges, in terms of course title, course 
content, and course credit. Accordingly, it is not surprising to ob- 
serve widely varying practices in providing for the requirement of 
United States history and government. One college provides a mini- 
mum of nine units, and thirteen require only three. The most popular 
requirement is four units, typically administered as a two-unit course 
in American institutions plus a two-unit course in United States his- 
tory. Only six junior colleges report that qualified students can meet 
the social studies requirement by examination.? 

Forty-eight junior colleges offer a choice of courses by means of 
which students can meet the requirements in United States history 
and American institutions. Typically students planning to transfer 
are advised to take a university-parallel course and terminal students 
are advised to enroll in a course planned particularly for them. Only 
ten colleges (these are for the most part small junior colleges) pro- 
vide a single method of meeting the requirement. In these particular 
colleges a course described as parallel to university courses is ordi- 
narily offered. 

The California state requirement in United States history and gov- 
ernment has obviously been established for the purpose of providing 
citizenship training for junior college students. Despite this, too many 
of the courses by means of which the state requirement can be met are 
academically theoretical and fail significantly to affect the citizen- 
ship attitudes and practices of students. An increasing number of jun- 
ior colleges are, however, succeeding in relating their courses to 


actual problems of citizenship which inevitably will carry over into 
adult life. 


$John Allan Smith, “Granting Junior College Credit by Examination,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVI1 (May 1951), 297. 
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Since, as has been pointed out above, the state requirement is met 
by varied practices in California junior colleges, a number of them 
have established a unified course in United States history and Ameri- 
can institutions. This unified course is frequently organized around 
problems and issues facing our nation, with particular emphasis upon 
the historical background of such problems. This approach is used, 
for example, in the American Problems course at Bakersfield College. 

At this college, students may satisfy the state requirement for 
studying United States history and the Constitution through comple- 
tion of a six-unit, two-semester course in American problems. This 
course, which has been developed over a sixteen-year period of study 
and experimentation, has the following purposes: 


1. ‘To arouse interest in and active concern over problems that must be met 

by the city, county, state, and nation. 

2. To develop a practical method for studying social problems that will be 
of permanent value to all of us. 

. Lo develop and strengthen basic attitudes about current social problems. 

. To develop ease and skill in finding and using needed information. 

. To acquire useful information about a few important social problem 
areas of the present day, which may be used among other things as a 
yardstick to measure competence of public servants and the validity of 
claims of private interests. 


wm BP w 


The American Problems course is designed to examine a number 
of problem areas in American society. In place of a cursory survey of 
the general field of American problems, students concentrate upon 
six or eight areas of current importance. For example, one of the 
problem areas studied during the 1950-51 school year was Interna- 
tional Problems of the United States. The scope of this problem area 
is shown as follows: 


Topic A. United States Foreign Policy in the Making 
1. North Atlantic Treaty 
2. Truman Doctrine 
3. Marshall Plan 
4. Point Four Program 
5. Bogota Hemisphere Pact 
6. United Nations ‘‘Police Action” in Korea 
Topic B. Principal Foreign Policies of the United States 
1. Policy of isolation, nonintervention, and non-entanglement 
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2. Monroe Doctrine 
3. Freedom of the seas 
4. Open door policy 
5. Peaceful settlement of disputes 
. 6. Pan-Americanism 
Topic C. Determining and Administering Foreign Policy 
1. President, and his role in foreign relations 
2. Department of State, and its role in foreign relations 
3. Senate, and the role it plays in the administering of foreign 
relations 
4. Formulation of foreign policy 
Topic D. World Trends Influencing the Foreign Policy of Nations 
1. Geographical factors 
2. Economic needs 
3. Nationalism 
Topic E. Stake of the United States in the United Nations 
1. What is the United Nations doing in the economic field? 
2. What is the United Nations doing in the social field? 
3. What is the United Nations doing for the non-self-governing 
peoples? 
4. What is the United Nations doing for replacing world an- 
archy by world law? 
5. What are the United Nations’ plans and prospects? 
6. Role of the United States in the United Nations organization 


This general area of international problems of the United States 
was studied at a period when our nation was facing a crisis in rela- 
tions with foreign nations—a crisis that was affecting the thinking 
and lives of all our citizens and particularly perhaps draft age junior 
college students. 

Among other problems studied in this course during the 1950-51 
school year were a group dealing with labor-management relations: 
Topic A. Problem as evident in current developments 
Topic B. Problem as evident in the industrial field, 1937-50 
Topic C. Rise of labor during the Great Depression and World War II 
Topic D. Labor movement and unionism in the United States since the 

Civil War 
Topic E. Requirements of a national labor-management policy for the 
United States 


In examining each problem the following points are studied: 


1. An analysis of the problem 
2. A study of the effects of the problem 
3. A search for the cause, both immediate and basic, of the problem 
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4. A review of the origin or history of the problem 
5. An effort to think the problem through to a solution 


Instructors in this course indicate that the process of analyzing 
problems—their causes, their origins, their possible solutions—is the 
most effective technique for stimulating the thinking of students and 
for producing enthusiastic participation in the course. Since this 
course changes from year to year, no textbook is used. A syllabus, 
prepared for each unit, serves as a guide for reading, discussion, lec- 
tures, notebooks, viewing of motion pictures, and the carrying-for- 
ward of individual and group projects. Although it is obviously im- 
possible through an outline to come to an understanding of the spirit 
and outcomes of a course, it is significant to observe that in a course 
planned for students who will soon be employed on the job market, 
major attention is given to a problem of personal as well as of local 
and national significance—labor-management relations. 


Orange Coast College 


At Orange Coast College a section of the required course in politi- 
cal institutions spent one half of the 1950 fall semester working on a 
problem facing the citizens of Costa Mesa: What would be the ad- 
vantages of becoming incorporated rather than remaining unincor- 
porated, as at present? Originally suggested by a citizen of the com- 
munity, the proposal was accepted by the class and its instructor, 
both as an opportunity to serve the community and as an opportunity 
to learn from the experience. As they embarked upon their study, 
members of the class agreed upon the following suggested objectives: 
_ Each of us should learn to discern the pertinent facts in a controversial 
issue; learn and see in action the structure of local government on the 
county, city, and state levels; learn how to meet the public and to express 
ourselves; learn to make a brief report after accumulating information. We 


should realize the basic contributions of government to the citizen and the 
basic duties of the citizen to the community. 


The initial meetings of the class were given over to planning the 
method of studying the problem. After an introductory study of Cali- 
fornia municipal law, students went out into the community to get 
comparative facts and opinions in such areas as health and sanitation, 
street maintenance, taxes, police protection, schools, population 
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trends, past incorporation movements. Two polls of community 
opinion were taken, one by mail and one by interview. 

The work of this class illustrates some of the unexpected general 
education values inherent in a real-life experience. Soon after the 
study was launched a citizen of the community charged the college 
with ‘‘meddling” and “taking sides’ in community affairs. Subse- 
quently the pages of the local press were used for debating the desir- 
ability of having junior college students study such a problem as in- 
corporation. Instead of abandoning the experiment, however, the class 
(with the support of the college administration and the board of 
trustees) decided that the questions raised increased the value and 
importance of the study. Students sought out for discussion and inter- 
view citizens with particularly strong feelings on the issue. News- 
paper editorials and letters to the editor were weighed and analyzed. 
Constantly students aimed to get facts and to separate fact from 
fiction. 

Though at this writing the issue of incorporation has not been de- 
cided, the study has contributed to an understanding, by citizens, of 
the issues involved. More important, however, the work of the class 
has helped the students realize the basic contributions of government 
to the citizen and the basic duties of the citizen to the community. A 
particularly significant outcome of this study for participating stu- 
dents is their development of an understanding of how to get things 
done at the community level. These students have learned that citizen- 
ship begins at home. 


East Los Angeles Junior College 


At East Los Angeles Junior College students may meet the college 
requirement in American history and American institutions by taking 
a One-semester two-unit course in each of these fields. Helen Miller 
Bailey, chairman of the social studies department at East Los Ange- 
les, has reported a plan for making the required course in American 
Political Institutions ‘‘an exciting experiment in democracy through 
the participation of students in projects concerned with the govern- 
mental agencies in the community... .”’: 


The term is divided into two parts. The first 15 weeks are devoted to 
regular classwork including orthodox methods of lecture, discussion, and 
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testing covering material from a standard text on the state and national con- 
stitutions and the executive, legislative, and judicial branches of govern- 
ment. Ihe text is supplemented by as much current material from magazines 
and newspapers as possible. 

After the first 15 weeks, regular classwork ceases, and the time is given 
to the individual students for making a study and writing a report on the 
various governmental agencies. Instruction is given during the first 15 
weeks’ period on how the study should be conducted and the nature of the 
reports in order that the students may do outside work on them. 


a) Handling the Project 


In the 10th week of the term, while the regular lectures are going on, a 
list of agencies approved for the project is posted. Approximately 70 
agencies were included on the list used during the 1948-49 session at 
East Los Angeles Junior College... . 

The posted list has space on it for the student to sign his name opposite 
the agency he chooses for his project. There is a provision that no agency 
can be taken by more than three students, and no two students in any given 
section of the course may sign up for the same agency .... 

Also, during the 10th week, the students are given mimeographed sheets 
containing instructions for the project. The specific requirements for the 
project provide: 

1. The student shall gather background material in the general field of 
work of the agency of his choice from current magazines or from the 
library’s pamphlet file. . . . 

2. The student must prepare notes on this background material. The notes 
are submitted during the 13th week of the course, thus insuring some 
understanding of the agency before an interview is made... . 

3. Also during the 13th week of the course, the student submits, with his 
notes on background reading, 10 questions he intends to ask at the inter- 
view.... p 

4. The student, having prepared himself for the interview, is encouraged 
to make a definite appointment with someone in the agency either by 
mail or by phone.... 

5. The student is required to interview at least two people in the general 
field of the agency... . 

6. The final report must be prepared by the student for written and oral 

- presentation. The written report contains the reading notes, answers and 
observations from the contact with the agencies, plus an essay-type 
conclusion. ... 

“Write a summary of your own opinions of the agency. Is it doing a 
good job? Is it worth the taxpayers’ money? What improvements 
could you suggest? Does it have vocational opportunities for junior 
college students and graduates? Should this topic be kept on the list of 
political science projects? What advice would you give to later stu- 
dents working on this project?” 
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The oral report is to include what and whom the student saw, how the 
agency serves the public, what the vocational opportunities are... . 


b) Effect of the Projects on Students 


The curiosity of the students is so stimulated by these reports that one 
of the important functions of the student chairman becomes that of limiting 
discussion in order to get all reports included. 

A substantial fund of information also accrues to the students from the oral 
reports. For example, in one class section of the 1949 spring semester, these 
are some of the things the students learned: 

Junior college graduates with a year of physics are valuable assets to the 

fire department. 

The United States Flood Control Office is hiring soil chemists. 

University graduates with sixteen units of botany are in demand as agri- 
cultural inspectors. 

The juvenile probation department is anxious to hire young Negroes and 
Mexican-Americans with B.A. degrees in sociology to work as leaders 
of delinquency-prevention youth clubs among minority groups. 

Federal, city, and county clinics need young women bacteriologists. 

The case load of county relief case workers is too heavy. 

Baby trout are planted in mountain streams by helicopters. 

How an immigrant attending naturalization classes for the first time feels. 

How understaffed, underpaid government agencies are trying to run on 
too small a budget. 


c) Effect on the Agencies 


The various agencies have been most cooperative and generous with their 
literature, their time, and their advice. When the students have sounded 
out the agencies on the subject of the projects in general, and on whether 
or not students would be welcome there again, they have found the agencies 
not only glad to have more students but anxious to help the students by 
suggesting additional agencies which might have been overlooked on the 
approved list... . 


d) Faculty Evaluation of the Project 


The faculty has found that, as a whole, the use of this method seems... 
to bring the students closer to the community and to create a more real 
interest among them in their government. Further, they feel, it tends to 
satisfy those modern objectives of social science teaching: encouraging 
good citizenship, equipping students for personal participation in govern- 
ment, suggesting vocational outlets for junior college students, and broaden- 
ing the individual’s horizon in his own community.‘ 


One value of this approach to the study of government is aiding 


4 Helen Miller Bailey, ““Meet the Community,” Junior College Journal, XX (October 
1949), 91-94. 
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students to realize the vast number of services which the people of 
our nation demand from government—national, state, and commu- 
nity. Inevitably this leads to an understanding of the need for taxation 
and of the extent to which tax payments represent a “bargain” in 
terms of services provided. 


Other Colleges 


Several other colleges report plans which instructors have found 
to be effective in meeting the United States history and Constitution 
requirement. | 

Community and American Ideals at El Camino College, Political 
Science 1, sets for itself three major aims: 

1. An understanding of the basic features of the Constitution and the federal 
government. 
2. An appreciation of the fundamental democratic ideals embodied in the 

Constitution and the government of the United States. 

3. An understanding of the government in the student’s community and his 
- relation to that government and the forces influencing it. 


The study of local government is carried along with the study of 
national government. The backgrounds of the United States and the 
settlement and growth of the local community are considered con- 
currently. When the Constitution is considered, the development of 
local city charters is explored. When the concept of individual rights 
is studied, a study is done in connection with local ordinances and 
individual rights. Similar national-local connections are sought 
throughout the course. In this way a course which could confine itself 
to abstractions becomes concrete as the students apply what they 
have learned to their local situation! 

An instructor at Monterey Peninsula College reports that during 
the November 1950 election campaign, students in his government 
classes attended and reported on campaign meetings and speeches. 
Several students made tape recordings of campaign speeches, which 
were then examined and analyzed by class discussion. At Monterey 
community leaders are invited to meet with classes to consider prob- 
lems and issues in such areas of local government as recreation, 
health, and fire and police protection. When, owing to schedule dif- 
ficulties, a community leader cannot meet with classes, students re- 
cord on tape an interview with the speaker and are thus able to pre- _ 
sent his views directly to the class. 
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The problem of offering a required course is generally recognized 
as difficult. Students typically take such a course, not because they 
realize its value but because they are required to. The problem of 
motivation thus becomes particularly difficult. Courses reported 
above, and others might be reported, illustrate the direction of the 
efforts being made by California junior college social studies facul- 
ties effectively to meet both the spirit and the letter of the legal re- 
quirement in United States history and institutions. 


OTHER CouRSES AND PRACTICES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Up to this point emphasis has been given to required work in the 
social studies. The extent and importance of additional offerings in 
the field must not be overlooked; courses in world, Latin American, 
and Pacific Coast history; courses in economics, sociology, geogra- 
phy, anthropology, and government; courses in great personalities, 
comparative religion, international relations (designated ‘World 
Neighbors” at Bakersfield College), and contemporary affairs. 

Obviously, the important factor is not the title of the course, the 
number of credits assigned to it, or its departmental classification. 
The single factor of importance is what happens to the student—to 
each student—as an individual. 

The introduction of courses with new titles is, in some respects, 
encouraging because it suggests an awareness, by someone, of new 
opportunities. It also indicates a desire to break with tradition,when 
necessary, and to plan new courses based not on past practice, but 
rather on the basis of student needs and the needs of society. The ob- 
server must, however, be cautious in interpreting change simply on 
the basis of a new course title. Changing a course title actually im- 
proves nothing. Unless something significant happens to, and is 
learned by, students, a course under a new title may become as 
dreary and deadly to the students as any traditional course in civics 
ever was. 

It is upon occasion discouraging to observe social studies courses 
taught in a perfunctory fashion, based upon readings in a none-too- 
vital textbook and on lectures doled out by an instructor whose speak- 
ing talents are far from notable. In contrast to this situation is that 
found in a number of colleges where students are obviously having 
experiences that are really vital—working on problems that really 
matter. 
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East Los Angeles Junior College 


Sociology courses at East Los Angeles Junior College include both 
an introductory course and a course which offers actual experience in 
social work. The syllabus for the introductory sociology course 
opens with an invitation to students to aid in improving the syllabus 
and the course: 


Certainly there is room for improvement; actually the contents are a 
consolidation of previous materials intended as a test flight. Upon the 
basis of personal experience and with the cooperation of young test pilots 
it should be remodeled for better performance. The next steps, for example, 
may include in addition to more units, prognostic and follow-up tests, charts 
and drawings, collateral references. Sociology has room for teaching ideas; 
please forward yours to share with future users of the revised editions. 


The following list of problems from the syllabus for the first se- 
mester suggests something of the content and spirit of the course: 


1. Orientation: How to get off to a good start in junior college and in 
Sociology 1 
2. Society: How to adjust to the culture of our modern world 
3. Population: How to provide food, clothing, shelter for the expanding hu- 
man race 
The ecology of your city 
Shifts in population 
. Social groups: How to get along with our fellow human beings 
. Social security: How to utilize our economic system for the benefit of all 
. The family: How to build a firm foundation for your home and children 
Religion: How to utilize the spiritual nature of man for social betterment 
. International cooperation: How to foster world unity by means of politics 
and government 
9. The future: How to make use of social change to plan a better tomorrow 
My sociological autobiography 
My sociological beliefs® 


ONAN? 


Procedures in this course include reading, discussions, viewing 
motion pictures, individual and group study projects, with group re- 
ports presented as committee reports to the entire class. The two 
final assignments in this one-semester course are highly personalized 
indeed: 


Why Do It? Who is the most important person in the world? “I am,” you 


5 Ted Gordon, Sociology Syllabus (Los Angeles: East Los Angeles Junior College, 
1950), p. ve 
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respond. Rightly so. And your own story is the greatest story in, the world 
—your autobiography. But just to give the dates and facts would be super- 
ficial; what have been and are, the forces that make you what you are and 
what you will be. Now that you have had some training you should be able 
to look in the mirror and see other than the external you. 

How To Do It. In whatever length assigned to you, write ‘“My Sociologi- 
cal Autobiography” or ““Why I Am What I Am Today.” As a guide read 
Landis, Man in Environment, pp. 654 ff., “The Sociological Autobiography 
of Evan Hood.” Especially note the list of “Sociological Concepts Used in 
My Autobiography.” Do likewise.® 


Why Do It? To end your course in Sociology 1 on a positive, constructive 
note you are asked in this concluding assignment to formulate your definite, 
if tentative, convictions on some major aspects of the course. 

How To Do It. (1) Secure 46 cards or pads of paper; (2) In the upper 
right-hand corner of each card indicate the topic; (3) Select topics from 
the list given or from the index of your textbook; (4) Write your beliefs 
according to the sample below, being careful 
a) To start each statement with “I believe that... .” 

b) To limit each statement to a single sentence (but you may have more 
than one statement on each topic) 

c) To use quotation marks and to give author and page number and title if 
you cite from a source other than yourself. 


SAMPLE CARD OR SLIP 
Sociology 1 11:00 MWF John Jones Education 


I believe that education is the over-all answer to our social problems be- 
cause education goes on in the home, in the school, and in the daily life of 
everyone. 

I believe that the best definition of education is “learning to use the tools 
that the race has found indispensable.” —E. C. Moore, What Is Education, 
pis. 

I believe that the family is the basis of education, and that we should 
strengthen the family by better marriage and divorce laws because without 
the family modern civilization would perish. ... 


Sample Topics (find others in the Table of Contents or the index of your 
textbook) : accommodation, assimilation, associations, behavior, biological 
nature, capitalism, caste, childhood, church, city, civilization, clan, class, 
climate, collective behavior, communism, competition, cooperation, crime, 
crowds, culture, cultural lag, customs, delinquency, democracy, depression, 
disorganization, ecology, economic institutions, education, elections, en- 


6 [bid., p. 51. 
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vironment, ethnocentrism, evolution, family imitation, income, industry, in- 
group and out-group, insanity, instincts, intelligence, invention, labor, lan- 
guage, learning, leadership, Malthus, marriage, mental disorder, migration, 
money, natural resources, occupations, opposition, personality, planning, 
population, propaganda, race, reform, religion, rivalry, revolution, sex, 
social organization, social planning, social problems, social invention, social- 
ization, state, status, suggestion, superorganic, technology, temperament, 
trade, transportation, war, wealth.’ 


Also offered at East Los Angeles Junior College is a sociology 
course entitled “Directed Practice in Social Welfare.”’ This course 
gives students practical group work experience under supervision 
in local community chest, church, or recreational agencies. Each stu- 
dent is expected to spend four hours weekly working as an assistant 
in a community service agency. Students hold regular meetings as an 
entire class and weekly group conferences with the social worker 
under whose supervision they are working. The following reports 
from supervisors suggest the varied experiences students are having 
and the quality of work they are doing. 


M.C. and N.O., two Negro students, asked to be permitted to work at 
All Nations’ Girls Club. These students have not only worked Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoons, but they have gone to camp over week ends. 
They run a roof playground, a craft class, a hostess service club, and a cook- 
ing group. They are doing fine work. I am enthusiastic about them. 


P.O. works at the Boys’ Club each Tuesday and Thursday evening. This 
student is a ‘“‘leftist’? who wants to reform the entire world by tomorrow 
morning. His supervision of the game room and his craft leadership are 
leading him to see varied, and to him, new methods of improving conditions. 


Officers F. and M. of the police department applied to us for student help 
in organizing a predelinquent gang of boys in Flats neighborhood into a 
boys’ club at police headquarters. We selected G.O. and T.H. They spent 
their first two weeks visiting the neighborhood and interviewing boys. The 
first meeting of the club found thirty twelve- and thirteen-year-old boys in 
attendance. As time progressed, this club developed a city championship 
football team for its age group. What better way to expend energy? 


M.S. sponsors a group of twenty-two Brownies at Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization Headquarters. One of her initial problems emerged from a party 
which she arranged for the girls—the first party which most of the young- 
sters had ever attended. The first girls to arrive ate the food (punch and 


7 Ibid., p. 52. 
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cookies) and left nothing for those who were later in arriving. This is a 
problem for discussion at the weekly conference with the C.Y.O. social 
worker. 


Here is a course in which students are not simply contributing to 
community activities. Here is a course in which students are not only 
learning sociology but are experiencing citizenship in action. At the 
end of each semester students are asked what value the course has 
been to them: There has always been enthusiasm for the experience 
it has brought, although sometimes there are complaints as to the 
amount of work involved. For about 20 out of 100, the experience 
has led to a part-time pay job which in several cases has meant the 
possibility of going on to a four-year institution for the bachelor’s 
degree. 

Student reactions, in their own words, help indicate the value of 
the class to them personally: 


This has been an unforgettable experience that will help me in my future 
career. I do not intend to give up the group until I am able to get someone 
else to help them. 


I know now what it is to work with children who are placed in an institu- 
tion in contrast to ones that come to play and attend meetings of their own 
free will... . 


In this neighborhood I saw with my own eyes one of the greatest social 
problems society has, that is, slums and poor housing. .. . 


I learned that tolerance and friendship are two different things. . . . 


San Bernardino Valley College 


An instructor at San Bernardino Valley College describes a course 
in political science which emphasizes government at the local level— 
not only in county and city but in the college itself. During a recent 
semester, for instance, the course opened with a study of student body 
government: 


The Constitution of the Associated Student Body was studied and the 
student body president spoke to the classes. This was followed by a study 
of the school’s district government and organization... . 

The classes moved from student body and school government to commu- 
nity government... . 

By talking with the students, the instructor learned that nearly everyone 
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has an uncle who is a policeman in a nearby town, or an aunt who works in 
the water department, etc. By pursuing a detailed study of a phase of 
government in which the student has some immediate interest, through him- 
self or his family, his interest becomes more fully stimulated and he is able 
to more nearly complete the picture and achieve a fuller understanding of 
community government as its directly affects him now. 

The next step was for the student, by assignment of the instructor, to 
visit some local government agency and report his findings to the class. 
These agencies included the fire department, the police department, courts, 
offices of the city and county, and local branches of state and federal govern- 
ment ... the instructor’s responsibility has been to coordinate the various 
activities of students; to evaluate the work done by students; to make them 
aware of the various government agencies that are located in the area; to 
explain and discuss the function and relationship of them to us as citizens; 
and from time to time to bring in representatives of the various agencies to 
speak to the students. ... 


West Contra Costa College 


At West Contra Costa College, a unit method approach to the 
social studies is used as an aid to adapting instruction to the particu- 
lar interests and goals of students. Under this plan a Social Science 
Survey is divided into units, or blocks, of six weeks each. A student 
may register for from one to six of these units. During the second 
semester of the 1950-51 school year the following six-week-long 
units were offered: 


Man (anthropology) 

Society (sociology) 

Earth (geography) 

Public opinion and propaganda 
Consumer economics 
Comparative government 

Local government 

International relations and the United Nations 
Modern California 

Modern Far Eastern problems 
Modern European problems 
Modern Latin-American problems 
World problems 

Comparative economics 


Counseling is obviously important in administering a program of this 


type. 
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An example of a survey-problems approach is found at Glendale 
College where Social Science 31-32, a two-semester course, pro- 
vides the student with a challenging opportunity to investigate spe- 
cific, current social problems. In the first semester the students are 
concerned with such basic topics as the nature of social change, com- 
munity factors in social problems, economic organization in the 
United States, labor relations, and social security. Such subjects as 
large-scale business enterprise, the nature and functions of govern- 
ment, and the United States in the atomic age, occupy much of the 
second semester. Students draw heavily upon materials from any 
or all the areas of the social sciences in an effort to examine the prob- 
lems in their full setting rather than by the more common fragmented 
approach of a single discipline. 

Extensive use is made of current literature, appropriate visual aids, 
and investigation and field studies, when possible, by individuals or 
teams. The results of the study, together with tentative conclusions 
or hypotheses, are presented by report or student panel for class dis- 
cussion and analysis. By such techniques and procedures, the students 
are brought to grips with some of the major socio civic problems con- 
fronting their community, and often the nation as a whole. They 
examine such problems in light of complex causal factors, analyze 
them critically in terms of our contemporary society, and formulate 
tentative conclusions as to the factors involved in their solution. 


Stockton College 


A somewhat similar course, entitled ‘“Man and Society,” has been 
developed in the general education program at Stockton College. 
Here, advanced students undertake to examine and appraise the so- 
cietal pattern of which they are a part. The scope and content of the 
course are indicated by its five major divisions: 

I. Our Times—a mid-century appraisal 

If. The Man and Society setting in which our times are unfolding 
III. Can the scientific approach be applied to problems of human relations? 
IV. Some landmark achievements arising from the scientific approach 
V. Résumé and an attempt to formulate together those universal values 
which should underlie the future order. 


‘Teaching procedures involve general discussions, student panels, 
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sessions with community leaders, films, attendance at civic forums, 
transcriptions, extensive use of current periodicals and pamphlet 
sources, and frequent student-instructor conferences. 


Contemporary affairs 

A recurring problem in junior colleges relates to the failure of 
students to keep up with the news of the day. Various plans for 
studying news magazines, and for offering special courses (Current 
Affairs, at East Los Angeles; Current History, at Long Beach; and 
Contemporary Affairs, at Monterey Peninsula, for example) are fol- 
lowed in different colleges. At Monterey, students in the course 
Contemporary Affairs participate in college radio forums. At Citrus 
Junior College the class in International Relations has prepared a 
weekly news summary sheet for distribution to students at the col- 
lege. At Orange Coast College the Political Discussion Club and the 
International Relations Club regularly publish the Vanguard, a mim- 
eographed discussion of current problems and events, for distribution 
to students of the college. The Vanguard also includes news of what 
Orange Coast students are doing and can do to participate in citizen- 
ship activities, such as joining and attending the Stanford University 
United Nations Conference, sponsoring a contest for articles of cur- 
rent political interest, discussing student government at the college, 
participating in a Clothes for Children drive, and planning for the 
Regional Conference of International Relations Clubs. 


Adult education offerings 


California junior colleges provide citizenship training for the adults 
of their communities. The Adult Division of Long Beach City Col- 
lege, for example, offers a series of special forums (in addition to 
regular classes) on such subjects as Congressional Affairs, and the 
United Nations—Progress and Problems. A general Forum on Public 
Affairs, offered in cooperation with the public library, interprets the 
world scene through news, maps, books, magazines, and audio-visual 
materials. Other similar forums in the General Adult Division of the 
college include Community Forums, in which major problems on 
both the national and international fronts are discussed; Long Beach 
Town Meeting, in which municipal, state, national, and international 
problems are discussed with the purpose of creating interest and un- 
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derstanding; and a series of public lectures on national and inter- 
national topics. 

Programs in other junior colleges might also be reported. Stockton 
College, for instance, joined in the sponsorship of a series of civic 
forums on San Joaquin County—One Community, a series which 
dealt with the future of the county and the farm-city relations in the 
county. Typical topics considered were Your Future Here, Can 
Machines Do Everything?, Government Farm Programs—Do They 
Help or Hurt?, and Stronger Farm-City Relations. Similarly San 
Bernardino Valley College offers a forum series on international af- 
fairs, and San Diego City College, an adult program with classes in 
Community and World Problems, United Nations Study, and the 
like. 


Other offerings and procedures 


Reference has been made above to such special areas in the social 
studies as anthropology, economics, political science, all of which 
are of importance in citizenship education. Materials of teaching and 
procedures of instruction as they have been reported for history 
courses, sociology courses, and the like, might well be adapted to 
these courses too. 

Anthropology is seldom taught in California Junior colleges. The 
following statement by a student who had recently completed a jun- 
ior college course in anthropology suggests, however, the importance 
and potential value of this field to citizenship education: 


Prior to taking this course I knew very little about societies outside the 
pale of American life. I had always thought of them as ‘“‘primitives,”’ as 
“savages” evolving towards a higher civilization represented by Western 
society. I learned that each society had its own web of values and concepts 
of right and wrong... . 

Thus, the general education which I experienced was the acquiring of a 
tolerance for and an understanding of various ways of behavior. This cer- 
tainly enhances my effectiveness as a responsible citizen of a democracy 
as heterogeneous in population as America; the probability of my acting 
intelligently in periods of national crisis and danger is increased by an under- 
standing of the dissimilarities among the American people as well as by an 
understanding of their common ways of behavior... . 

I am better able to assume the responsibilities of citizenship because of 
my greater understanding of the culture in which I live... . 
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Materials of teaching represent both a problem and approach to 
general education in the many areas of the social studies. Many social 
studies instructors find it difficult, if not impossible, effectively to 
use available textbooks. Most texts simply are not adapted to the 
goals and needs of instructors who are concerned with actually relat- 
ing the various branches of the social studies to the citizenship needs 
of students. Despite these problems, the overwhelming majority of 
social studies teachers continue to use textbooks and in their teaching 
use a combination textbook-lecture-discussion method. A considera- 
ble number supplement the textbook with assigned library readings, 
and in a few courses instructors actually use the library as their text- 
book. This plan has the advantage of making it possible to select 
readings adapted, not only to particular goals of teaching, but also to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of individual students. 

Teaching materials include, of course, not only textbooks, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and other printed matter, but also all varieties of 
audio-visual aids. Reference has earlier been made in this chapter to 
the use of the tape recorder and motion pictures. Also used by social 
studies instructors are charts, filmstrips, recordings, field trips. 

In various sections of the country, social studies faculties have 
found it necessary, as they develop courses with general education 
emphases, to compile collections of readings—including selections 
from so-called ‘“‘great books,”’ speeches, court decisions, editorials, 
magazine articles (both scholarly and popular), pamphlets, and ap- 
propriate fiction. This practice of compiling collections of readings 
is rarely followed by social studies departments in California junior 
colleges. In many cases departments have not thought of this plan 
for meeting their needs. In other situations, the teaching load is such 
that instructors do not have the time to compile and assemble ma- 
terials for a collection of readings. | 

During the General Education Study, social studies instructors 
have from time to time discussed the use of case studies as aids to 
motivation and to relating instruction to specific problems. Reports 
of social studies courses using the case method at Harvard, Syracuse, 
Colgate, and Kansas Universities have been studied—as have com- 
pilations of case studies from some of these institutions. ‘Though no 
instructor has reported plans for using the case method as the ap- 
proach to a social studies course, instructors at Santa Monica City 
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College and East Contra Costa Junior College are exploring the use 
of case studies along with other materials of instruction. 

One instructor has expressed an interest in offering a course in the 
social studies completely organized around the showing and use of 
motion pictures, both educational films and theater feature films, 
which deal with social values, problems, and issues. There is a pos- 
sibility that this plan might serve as an aid to adapting instruction to 
the interests and abilities of that large body of students who simply 
are not being significantly influenced by courses as they are at pres- 
ent taught. A combination motion picture-field trip—case study course 
suggests intriguing possibilities. 


Recognition of the Orient 


The mid-point of the twentieth century finds the world standing 
on the threshold of a new day. Whether that day dawns dark or 
bright it is impossible now to predict. It is clear, however, that the 
new day will bring with it an increasing need for knowing the culture, 
customs, and the languages of other peoples—the Russians, Arabs, 
Iranians, ‘lurks, Indians, Japanese, Chinese. This fact is implicit in 
one glance at today’s newspapers. 

The population of Asia (excluding Asiatic U.S.S.R.) is more than 
five times that of North America. We must know not only the sub- 
stance of what these people are saying but also the power of their 
traditions. 

Northrop has pointed out: ‘““The time is here when we must under- 
stand the Orient if we would understand ourselves, and when we 
must learn how to combine Oriental and Occidental values if further 
tragedy, bitterness, and bloodshed are not to ensue.’’® Written in 
1946, these words were prophetic indeed. As they are read today 
against the background of recent world events, they highlight a weak- 
ness of the United States and of American education. High school 
pupils, college students, and adult citizens know next to nothing 
about the culture, the history, the problems, the philosophy, and the 
languages of the Orient. If our nation is successfully to assume its 
role of world leadership, American schools and colleges no longer 
dare ignore the culture and civilization of the Orient. In no section 


8 F.S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946), 
p. 4. 
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of our nation is this recognition more important than in California 
with its sizable Oriental population. From California have embarked 
missionaries, businessmen, and soldiers bound for the Orient. To the 
shores of California have come Orientals seeking a haven of refuge, 
a permanent home, or an education. 

Several California junior colleges give recognition to the culture 
of the Orient which the radio and the airplane have brought so close 
to our shores. Among the junior colleges offering courses in this area 
are Modesto, Glendale, Ventura, and Contra Costa. Modesto Junior 
College has two two-unit courses in Pacific history: 

Culture of the aborigines; colonization, development, expansion of govern- 
ment and culture of the Netherlands East Indies, Australia, and New 
Zealand, Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, Indo-China, the Man- 
dated Islands; importance in military strategy. ) 

Origin, expansion, development, government trade, and culture of China 
and Japan; the border regions of China; the eastward expansion of Russia 
under the Tsars and the Soviets; contributions to world culture. 


At Glendale College a course in the Modern Far East is described 
as a study of contemporary China and Japan: 

Particular attention is focused on the development of republicanism, im- 
perialism, nationalism, and communism in the Far East. . . . This course is 


designed for students interested in the Far East and problems arising from 
the penetration of Western civilization. 


At Ventura College a two-semester (three units each semester) 
course in the Far East includes, “ . . . an introduction to the early 
history and civilization of Japan and China as well as twentieth cen- 
tury developments.” 

At Contra Costa College the course in the history of the Far East 
1S a: 

Survey of the history and the civilization of India, China, Japan, and other 


nations of the Far East—with special emphasis on the record of the Western 
nations in their diplomatic, territorial and commercial relations. 


Just as many California junior colleges (along with American edu- 
cation in general) neglect the history of the Far East, they also neg- 
lect the languages of the Orient. Courses in Chinese are offered at 
Long Beach City College and at San Diego Junior College. Courses 
in other Oriental languages are simply not found. 
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In recognizing the importance of including the Far East in any 
program of citizenship education, perhaps the junior colleges might 
profit from the experience of our armed services during World War 
II. It will be recalled that selected servicemen training for foreign 
duty were instructed in the language, history, culture, and customs 
of the area to which they were to be assigned. A modification of this 
plan might well be tried out by selected California junior colleges 
which wish to take leadership in recognizing the new importance of 
the Orient to American and world citizenship. 


THE SociAL StupiEs Pius... . 


Reference has been made to varied offerings and practices in social 
studies programs of California junior colleges. Significant contribu- 
tions to citizenship education have been reported. Preparation for 
citizenship, however, takes place not only in social studies classes but 
throughout the educational program of the junior college. Science 
courses chart the advances of technology, science, and medicine and 
suggest their influence on contemporary citizenship, both in war and 
in peace. In literature courses students become acquainted with men 
and women whose lives exemplify democratic citizenship in action. 
Physical education classes provide invaluable experience in group 
activity and team play. Vocational courses contribute to an under- 
standing of the role of work and of the contributions of various oc- 
cupations to contemporary life. Foreign language programs offer an 
aid to understanding not only the language but also the culture and 
thinking of citizens in various nations of the world—an understanding 
which is becoming more and more important as a part of national and 
world citizenship. The extraclass program provides an opportunity 
for students actually to assume citizenship responsibilities in the 
college community. 

Mention should also be made of the contributions which teaching 
procedures in most any field can make to education for citizenship. 
One of the opportunities and duties of citizenship is to participate 
in group work and planning. As teachers in any field put responsibil- 
ity on students for group participation and particularly for group 
action and the acceptance of responsibility, they are in a real sense 
contributing to citizenship education. In this connection the increas- 
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ing participation of students in course and curriculum planning ought 
to be mentioned. Here, again, is the citizenship process finding ex- 
pression. 

By knowing citizens of other nations, Americans can achieve a 
broad understanding of new viewpoints and an insight into problems 
and opportunities of world citizenship. A considerable number of 
California junior colleges take pride in the number of foreign stu- 
dents, both immigrants and non-quota students, enrolled for study. 
Several college catalogues feature the opportunity for study offered 
these students. For example, the 1950-51 catalogue of East Los An- 
geles Junior College states: 

On June 24, 1947, East Los Angeles Junior College was approved by the 
United States Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, as a college for non-quota foreign students. Registration of such stu- 
dents rose to a total of 52 for the year of 1949-50 with some twenty different 


countries represented. The friendly, democratic spirit of the college is 
quickly recognized and appreciated by these students. 


Courses in English, orientation courses, and special counseling are 
provided to aid students from foreign lands adjust to and get ac- 
quainted with work and living in a new nation. 

Junior colleges of California in their programs for foreign students 
are contributing both to the citizenship education of students from 
other lands and are contributing to the education of American 
students by making it possible for them to know, work with, and 
understand students from other nations whose viewpoints and atti- 
tudes vary significantly from ours. 


PoINTING THE DIRECTION 


In this chapter particular emphasis has been placed upon the con- 
tributions which the social studies make to education for citizenship. 
Recognition is, however, given to the fact that the social studies also 
contribute to such other goals as “‘Using methods of critical thinking 
for the solution of problems and for the discrimination among val- 
ues,” ‘Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a 
perspective of his time and place in the world,” and “Developing a 
balanced personal and social adjustment.’’ Recognition is also given 
to the fact that education for citizenship is in no sense limited to the 
social studies. 
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The junior colleges of California are offering students varied and 
specific experiences which relate to the understandings, skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits needed by citizens in a democracy. Among practices 
in citizenship training reported are these which offer particular prom- 
ise: 

1. Offer and require students to take instruction in American history 
and institutions. The junior colleges of California are complying with 
the laws of the state when they offer and require students to take a 
course in American history and institutions. California junior col- 
leges go considerably beyond the letter of the law, however, as few 
require only a minimum two-unit course. Most common Is a require- 
ment of at least four units of instruction. The junior colleges thus 
recognize the training of citizens as one of their most important re- 
sponsibilities when they go beyond the letter of the law and recognize 
in addition the spirit which inspired it. 

2. Offer a wide selection of courses in the social studies, all of which con- 
tribute in various ways to preparation for citizenship. Some of the varied 
social studies offerings have been reported in this chapter; a few have 
been described at some length. Through work in such fields as sociol- 
ogy, history, and economics, students have an opportunity to broaden 
their citizenship insights and understandings and even, at times, ac- 
tively to participate in activities which contribute directly to citizen- 
ship goals. 

3. Provide citizenship education for adults through forums and classes. 
The junior colleges of California recognize that they are community 
colleges. As such they have both an obligation and an opportunity to 
offer adults experiences which contribute directly to their status as 
citizens. Forums and lecture series, as well as classes, are used in this 
aspect of the program in which special attention is ordinarily given 
to current problems in such fields as international relations, local com- 
munity problems, national issues, and the like. 

4. Recognize problems of international relations and understanding. 
California junior colleges recognize the importance of contributing 
to world understanding in varied ways. Some colleges include units 
in their required course in American history and institutions; some 
offer separate courses in international relations; many provide 
courses in world history or in the history of Western civilization; a 
few offer courses dealing with the Far East and the Orient; some of- 
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fer instruction in the work and problems of the United Nations; 
some utilize the intercultural resources of their communities in aiding 
students understand cultures of other lands; and in a number, foreign- 
born students aid American youth better to understand other nations 
and their viewpoints. A few colleges use a combination of all of these 
approaches. 

5. Provide students with direct citizenship experience. California jun- 
ior college students have direct citizenship experience as they par- 
ticipate in course planning and group action, as they assume respon- 
sibilities in student government and in other parts of the extraclass 
program; and as they actually have direct responsibility for studying 
and working on community problems in selected social studies classes. 

These developments, some of which are increasingly widespread, 
suggest something of the recognition which can be given to educa- 
tion for citizenship. To this the social studies have much to contrib- 
ute. The effective program for citizenship education is, moreover, 
college-wide in scope. Such a program recognizes that both content 
and methods of procedure add to student understanding of citizenship 
responsibilities and democracy, their philosophy and their practice. 

Such a program further recognizes that all aspects of the curriculum 
which aid students to identify and realize their individual potentiali- 
ties actually contribute to citizenship in the broadest sense of pre- 
paring the individual for his optimum development as a person, as a 
worker, as a member of a family, and as a citizen. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Extraclass Program 


HROUGHOUT this report recognition has been given to the 

fact that general education occurs in any part of the student’s 

experience at which he progresses toward the achievement of 
one or more goals of general education. Accordingly, general educa- 
tion may take place not only in the marriage education, the com- 
munications, and the psychology classes, but also in the calculus, 
the auto mechanics, and the shorthand courses. Further, general edu- 
cation takes place not only in the classroom, library, and laboratory, 
but also in the counseling conference, in the halls of student govern- 
ment, on the athletic field. Under this concept the extraclass program 
must be recognized as an integral part of the curriculum and as a 
highly significant avenue to general education. 

In earlier chapters of this volume extraclass activities have been 
reported and discussed as parts of the instructional program in the 
creative arts, the social studies, physical education, and the like. Be- 
cause of its importance to general education this separate chapter is, 
however, devoted to the extraclass program. 


Tue PLAce or Extracwass ACTIVITIES 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The program of extraclass activities is based upon the needs of 
youth and upon the goals of general education. Through participation 
in organized business, social, recreational, athletic, and cultural ac- 
tivities on and off campus, students acquire valuable experience. Such 
activities provide a testing ground for initiative and leadership. 
Extraclass activities, organized and conducted democratically, com- 
plement and reinforce classroom experiences. Both are means to 
achieve common ends; both are designed to contribute to the devel- 
opment of the total personality. 

A recent survey of the judgment of students regarding the general 
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education values of club activities was made at John Muir College. 
Students most frequently reported that club activities aided them in 
progress toward the achievement of the following goals, ranked in 
order of the importance assigned to them: 


Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 

Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity, and in appreciating 
the creative activity of others. 

Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which to guide my 
life. 

Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment. 

Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for dise 
crimination among values. 


Among some of the specific comments made by John Muir students 
are the following: 


I have taken part in many social service projects from which I derived a 
great deal of personal satisfaction as well as rendering service to others. 
This has helped me to work with and understand people better. One project 
in which I took part was at the Los Angeles County General Hospital. 
We collected magazines, wrote letters, etc., for patients. It was heart- 
warming to say the least [referring to Student Christian Association]. 


I have been thrilled to serve as a song leader for various groups. It has 
helped me get over stage fright and has developed a feeling of greater secu- 
rity. 

Cloak and Mask last year formed a little theater group. In this group we 
put on three one-act plays. I interpreted a role in one play. I also took care 
of my own costuming and with others helped build this scenery. From this 
experience I took part in a creative activity, worked cooperatively with 
others, and learned to express myself better in speaking. 


In somewhat the same spirit a student at San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege states: 

Being a member of student council has been one of the great experiences 
of my life. I sincerely believe I have gained as much from this as from my 
classwork. Particularly have I learned to work with others, both students 
and faculty, and to accept responsibility. 


Another student asserted at the close of one year on the student 
council: “If I never take from college anything more than my expe- 
rience in the student council, I shall feel well rewarded for coming 
to college.” 
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In a study made by Ray at Los Angeles City College, faculty opin- 
ion regarding the values of extraclass activities was sought. In this 
survey sponsors of twenty clubs reported the contributions which, 
in their judgment, their organizations are making toward achieving 
the goals of general education. Sponsors reported particular emphasis 
on and success in contributing to the following objectives: 

Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity, and in appreciating 
the creative activity of others. 

Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 

Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 


Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual principles by which the stu- 
dent guides his life. 


It will be noted that the judgment of these sponsors regarding the 
values of clubs is in striking agreement with the judgment of students 
reported above. 

Once the importance of extraclass activities to the achievement of 
the above goals is recognized, examples of opportunities for specific 
action will soon be thought of. The contributions of extraclass activi- 
ties to the development by students of sound moral and spiritual 
values are, for example, referred to above. A considerable number 
of sponsors report, however, that widely recognized values in human 
relations are too often neglected by students in their clubs, in ath- 
letics, and in other extraclass activities. Thus, while courses in such 
fields as sociology, psychology, and philosophy teach respect for the 
individual and assign to each dignity and worth, students may in their 
extraclass organizations exhibit snobbery and discrimination with 
regard to race, creed, and socioeconomic status. Here indeed is an 
opportunity for teaching. 

Another example may be referred to. Psychologists recognize a 
“sense of belonging’ as being particularly important in achieving 
personal and social adjustment. Through extraclass programs, coun- 
selors and other faculty members are increasingly recognizing op- 
portunities for contributing to this aspect of student development. 
Some counselors have, for example, pointed out that membership in 
clubs, participation in team sports, attendance at dances, and going 
all out in a rooting section may make significantly larger contributions 


1 Benedict Ray, “‘General Education and the Activity Program” (Typed MS; Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1951), p. 7. 
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to personal and emotional development and toward maturity than 
do some of the courses in the college curriculum which seek to de- 
velop these same personal traits. 


SELECTED PRACTICES 


In reporting some of the practices through which California junior 
colleges recognize the importance of extraclass activities, reference 
will be made in the following pages to such areas as student govern- 
ment, clubs, athletics, and publications. 


Student government 


Student government organizations, each with designated functions 
in the total student life of the campus, are common to all colleges. The 
student council, with several administrative committees, associated 
men students, associated women students, freshman class, sophomore 
class, and any number of other service or honorary organizations, will 
be found on almost every campus. Each such group is organized with 
the usual complement of officers, and each carries out one or more 
major activity of student life, while cooperating with the others on 
additional projects. 

The student council, though variously titled, is ordinarily the legis- 
lative and executive branch of student government. Under faculty 
supervision it exercises control over student-body budgets, organizes 
the morale-building activities associated with sports, participates in 
the orientation of new students, and serves as an avenue of communi- 
cation between students and the college administration. Occasionally 
an arm of the council handles student disciplinary problems and de- 
termines punishment. In several colleges, the student council is also 
responsible for the operation of bookstores, cafeterias, and soda foun- 
tains. Profits from these enterprises, plus the income from sale of 
student-body memberships and from athletic events, are budgeted by 
the council to pay the expenses of delegates to state conferences, to 
support athletic competition, to publish the student newspaper and 
annual, to provide free or low-cost dances and picnics and, in some 
cases for altruistic purposes to guarantee the expenses of a displaced 
student or the program of a children’s playground. Particular groups 
in the student body may have major responsibility for some outstand- 
ing event or activity of the student year—the winter formal, the 
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spring prom, the intercollegiate Playday for women students, serving 
as big brothers and sisters for entering students, organizing the high 
school visiting day, or the like. 

Typically, two principles are recognized in the organization and 
operation of student government: a spirit of cooperation with the 
faculty to ensure the highest possible degree of student autonomy, 
and provision for distribution of offices so that no one student or 
group of students may monopolize the opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities. 


State-wide student government conferences 


The California Junior College Student Government Conference, 
held at Bakersfield in April 1950, gave the Director of this Study his 
initial experience with California junior college students. The im- 
pression gained then, and one which has been reinforced repeatedly 
since then, was that through this conference and through associated 
activities, students were achieving important general education val- 
ues. Visits to the sessions of the conference revealed that the students 
had an organization which was working on significant problems under 
exemplary parliamentary procedure. 

Illustrative of this process and of the participants’ awareness of 
their citizenship responsibilities was an incident which occurred in 
a general session. A resolution was proposed calling on the Congress 
of the United States to exempt admissions to student body activities 
from the federal amusement tax. In the discussion that followed, the 
issue was settled by a statement from one delegate: ‘““We, as junior 
college students and particularly as student government leaders, are 
right now having citizenship experiences which are valuable for us 
and which should make us better citizens of our nation. One of the 
responsibilities of citizenship is the payment of taxes. I see no reason 
why we as a particular group, especially as citizens in training, 
should ask special favors in relief from taxation.” 

The resolution was overwhelmingly defeated. 

After another such Student Government Conference, which was 
held during October 1950, in the legislative halls of the state capitol 
at Sacramento, an adult observer who is familiar with lawmaking 
bodies of California and of our nation, was heard to remark: “If 
the type of thinking, procedure, and action I have observed here is 
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representative of our youth, fortunate indeed is our nation. Cer- 
tainly we have here a high level of citizenship in action.” 

In cooperation with this Study, a student workshop on general 
education was held as a part of the Sacramento conference. Plans 
were developed then for securing the judgment of representative jun- 
ior college students regarding their common needs as they prepare 
for lives as citizens and workers, persons, and members of a family. 
Partial results of the Study initiated at the time are reported in chap- 
ter Il. 

The most significant development from the October 1950 Sacra- 
mento conference was not the general education survey which was 
initiated at that time, nor even the results of that survey. The most 
significant outcome is the evidence that the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia have students who are willing and eager to work with faculties 
in examining student needs and those of society, students who can 
and will cooperate with faculties in solving mutual problems of all 
varieties. The limited time available in this Study has made it impos- 
sible adequately to capitalize on the resources available through jun- 
ior college students. Obviously, such resources are available. ‘hey 
can and should be used by junior colleges. 

Junior colleges in California are increasingly recognizing students 
in projecting programs of general education. At Fullerton College the 
general education committee includes both students and faculty mem- 
bers. At the Bakersfield Conference on General Education both stu- 
dents and faculty members from Bakersfield College participated. 
At Riverside College the Associated Student Organization is work- 
ing with the faculty in planning general education developments. The 
student interest at Riverside is such that the Associated Students par- 
ticipated not only in conferences held at Riverside, but also in the re- 
gional general education conference held at San Bernardino. 


Interest clubs 


Important in extraclass programs are clubs which develop as a re- 
sult of classroom activities and interests. Among these may be listed, 
for example, photography clubs, meteorology clubs, nursing clubs, 
future teachers clubs, international relations clubs, hiking clubs, let- 
termen’s clubs, engineers clubs, and a host of similar groups. Repre- 
sentative of the varied program of a club associated with a depart- 
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ment of a college is the following list of activities selected from those 
carried on by the Young Farmer Organization at Mount San Antonio 
College during 1950: 


Put in playgrounds at two elementary schools 

Donated money to buy a plow to be sent to Pakistan 

Entered livestock display at Puente Fair 

Sent citrus judging team to National Orange Show 

Sent three-man livestock judging team to state finals at a nearby State Col- 
lege 

Donated blood to Red Cross 

Helped sponsor weed-control conference 

Sponsored a Future Farmers of America Field Day 

Held Young Farmer Square Dance 

Held Young Farmer Beach Party 

Held Young Farmer Harvest Ball 


It will be observed that the activities of this organization are not 
limited simply to those of direct vocational value. Community serv- 
ice, citizenship, recreation are all emphasized. 

The Geology Club at San Bernardino Valley College naturally 
emphasizes field trips in its program. During a recent semester the 
following field trips were sponsored—all with overflow crowds. 


Trip to Trona as guests of Searles Lake Gem and Mineral Society at their 
annual mineralogical show; visited plant of American Potash and Chem- 
ical Company; visited gold and tungsten mines. 

Overnight camp on Blue Ridge and a Sunday hike up North Baldy. 

Trip to Kern County oil fields; guest of chief geologist of Belridge Oil Com- 
pany. 

Trip to Mt. Palomar; saw astronomical observatory and visited Julian, the 
county’s oldest mining district. 

Visit to the Colorado Desert and Ensenada in Lower California. 


A report from Modesto Junior College further illustrates the val- 
ues of planned extraclass experiences for advancing the goals of gen- 
eral education: | 


Such general education objectives as the acquisition of skills involved in 
critical thinking, the use of the tools of communication, the understanding 
of significant facts in various problem areas, and the development of a 
personally satisfying philosophy of life are all concretely emphasized when 
students carry on the activities themselves. 

One of the student club organizations on the Modesto Junior College 
campus, the College Y, has provided a service program offering college 
freshmen and sophomores these experiences: 
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1. Enable students to learn important facts concerning significant social, 
international, and religious problems. 

2. Give students an opportunity to meet adult leaders in the problem areas 
under consideration. 

3. Offer students the opportunity actively to cooperate in the process of 
understanding group problems both by being members of a round table 
and by being members of an actively participating audience. 

Round table discussions were presented on the following subjects during 
the school year: international relations, social welfare, juvenile delinquency, 
religious values for college youth, and mental health on today’s campus. 

Because of the interest shown in this round table series, which has been 
labeled noon ‘‘Coffee Time,” the College Y plans to continue the series 
next school year. An effort will again be made to select topics which have 
contemporary significance, and to treat them in a manner understood by 
average junior college freshmen and sophomores. Herein lies the success or 
failure of such an undertaking. 


Honorary organizations, membership in which, is limited to stu- 
dents with particularly high achievement, are found in such areas as 
art, business, science, forensics, dramatics, journalism, agriculture, 
and social science. The pre-law Hammurabi Club at Modesto Junior 
College is another demonstration of how an interest club may func- 
tion: 

Each meeting night has both social and professional phases. The profes- 
sional phase is taken up by talks presented by lawyers, judges, probation 
officers, parole board members, state prison social workers, members of 
the state legislature, the local FBI resident agent, chief deputies of the local 
sheriff’s office, the chief of police, and others. The social phase is given 
over to refreshments and a getting acquainted period with the speaker, during 
which each member has an opportunity to ask questions of personal interest 
to him. 

The club takes field trips annually: one to the Federal Penitentiary at 
San Quentin; a second to the Bureau of Criminal Identification in the 
Stanislaus County sheriff’s office and through the county jail; and a third 
to the Check Bureau of the local sheriff’s office. 

The program of the Hammurabi Club has aided citizens of the community 
to know what is going on at Modesto Junior College and to become ac- 
quainted with students who come here from outside the district as well as 
from within. During the past year, the club was able to interest the Stanis- 
laus County Bar Association in setting up an annual award of a pre-legal 
scholarship to a member of the club. 


Additional activities might be reported at length and in great 
variety. The above reports are, however, illustrative of some of the 
types of practices found in California junior colleges. 
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Athletics 


The general education values of athletic programs are clear. Play- 
ing on a team, whether it be intramural or intercollegiate, can con- 
tribute to human relations, personal adjustment, sportsmanship, and 
value judgments. The spirit which leads a student body to support 
“the team’’ can contribute to college unity and morale and add to 
each individual’s sense of belonging. 

The importance attached to athletics in the extraclass programs of 
California junior colleges is suggested by a 1951 study of student as- 
sociated budgets in thirty-five California junior colleges.” Student 
activity budgets in these colleges averaged $20,105. By far the largest 
expenditures were for athletics, which averaged more than 58 per- 
cent of the total expenditures. This 58 percent includes only direct 
charges for athletics. It does not include the cost of rallies, music for 
athletic events, or the pro rata share of the cost of athletics for the 
general administration of student affairs. Typically, athletic expendi- 
tures are for intercollegiate competition, notably football, basketball, 
track, and baseball, with small sums occasionally allotted to such 
sports as tennis, swimming, golf, water polo, gymnastics, boxing. 
The extent to which emphasis is placed on intercollegiate athletics is 
suggested by one budget which allotted more than $20,000 to ath- 
letics. Of this budget, only $250 was allocated to women’s sports 
and $150 to intramural athletics. 

Although intercollegiate sports can, and often do, contribute sig- 
nificant values to students and to the college as a whole, at other times 
athletics can actually tear down the values which are their sole jus- 
tification for being a part of an educational program. In a number of 
California junior colleges, situations arise which make athletics detri- 
mental to the colleges and to their students. Among such situations 
are these: The recruitment of athletes outside of the district; the sub- 
sidizing of athletes; and the development of unhealthy rivalry and 
bitterness, which upon occasion extends to faculties and administra- 
tion, not to mention communities. 

Evidence abounds, however, that California junior colleges are 
recognizing the pitfalls of overemphasis on competitive sports and 
are making efforts. to build programs designed to capitalize on their 


2 Intercollegiate Committee, California State Junior College Association, ‘Results of 
a Questionnaire on Student Government Activities,” 1951 (Mimeographed). 
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values. The variety of organized intercollegiate competition provided 
is one evidence of this effort. In addition to football, basketball, base- 
ball, and track, in which nearly every California junior college par- 
ticipates, opportunity for competition is broadened in many of the 
colleges by the provision of swimming, wrestling, boxing, golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, and gymnastics. On a much more informal basis, re- 
gional competition for women students is sometimes provided in 
hockey, archery, tennis, softball, and volleyball. 

Evidence of the concern of the junior colleges for the wholesome 
outcomes of intercollegiate sports is found in the work of the State 
Athletic Committee of the California State Junior College Associa- 
tion. This group has set up and enforces a rigid code of athletic 
eligibility. It approves or disapproves post-season and intersectional 
competition; and is constantly active in protecting junior college ath- 
letics from over-commercialization. Supplementing the work of this 
committee is the organization of the three regional junior college asso- 
ciations—northern, central, and southern—and the several athletic 
conferences within these regions. “‘Conferences”’ are formed on the 
dual basis of enrollment and location. Each conference subscribes to 
the rules of the State Athletic Committee, and refuses to schedule 
competition with teams which violate the rules. 

In addition to the opportunities in intercollegiate athletics, mention 
should be made of intramural programs for broadening student par- 
ticipation in sports. Mount San Antonio College and Long Beach are 
representative of the many colleges which recognize the importance 
of a wide intramural program and give large place to such activities. 
Also widely recognized are the values of sports and team play, not 
only for the few who are members of “‘the team” but also for the 
larger number of spectator students. 


Publications 


Publication programs in junior colleges provide another avenue for 
the realization of general education values through extraclass activi- 
ties. The work involved in publishing a student newspaper and an 
annual allows students to participate in satisfying creative activity, 
to use the methods of critical thinking in solving problems, and to 
improve their social adjustment through cooperative activity. 

Junior college student newspapers are published in most cases as an 
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extension of the activities of the journalism classes. Some, in the 
larger colleges, are printed daily; in smaller colleges, the newspaper 
may be a biweekly mimeographed summary of events. Usually, 
students write and edit the stories, take and develop the pictures, 
determine the format and editorial content, sell advertising, and con- 
trol the expenses of the paper. 

Annuals in junior colleges, while less elaborate than university 
yearbooks, draw on the skills of several departments of the college. 
Chief officers of the annual are the editor and the business manager, 
each of whom gains extensive experience in working with his 
classmates and with printers, photoengravers, and binders. In 
addition, volunteers from art classes work on make-up and format; 
photography students supplement the work of amateurs in pro- 
viding a pictorial record of the year’s activity; students with a 
literary talent organize and write the textual content of the yearbook; 
business students exercise their talents in selling advertisements to 
help defray the cost of the volume. In most respects, this volume, like 
the student newspaper, is a student production. 

In addition to the values which come to students who work on the 
staff of the publications, recognition must also be given to the contri- 
butions of such publications to other students and to the entire college 
community. Not the least of these values is the increased sense of be- 
longing which comes to students who find their names in the news- 
paper. The college newspaper, as the chief media for announcing 
sport events, cultural events, and other activities on campus, fills a 
vital need for all students. The newspaper may have the responsibil- 
ity for interpreting administration policy in some matters, may have 
the duty of calling the attention of errant students to breaches of good 
taste or good conduct, may have opportunity for improving school 
spirit through timely editorials, and always has the obligation of pre- 
senting unbiased news accounts of occurrences of interest to its read- 
ers. 


PRoBLEMS IN EXTRACLASS PROGRAMS 


Reference has been made to some of the problems encountered in 
the extraclass programs of California junior colleges. Additional 
problems will, however, be referred to in the following pages. 

One of the problems faced in the extraclass programs of California 
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junior colleges is illustrated by an actual conference between a coun- 
selor and a student about to withdraw from college to enter the Army. 
During the conference the counselor inquired, “When you return to 
the college, Bill, what are some of the things here you would like to 
see changed?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. ‘““The college is O.K.” 

The counselor was not satisfied, however. He pressed the question 
again, “Come now, Bill, I’m not fishing for compliments. What is the 
one improvement you would most like to see when you return?” 

Finally Bill replied, ‘It’s nothing you can do anything about. It’s 
all our fault for not going to meetings and joining organizations. 
That’s all.” 

The explanation for Bill’s concern is simple. Bill is a Negro. 

This interview brought to the attention of the faculty a problem 
which it previously had not recognized. Plans looking forward to 
intergroup cultural and activity developments are now under way at 
this college. 

With varied minority racial groups attending California junior 
colleges in large numbers, the problem of recognizing minorities and 
encouraging their participation in extraclass programs is important. 
One encouraging factor in the situation is the frequency with which 
junior college students honor members of minority races by their 
election to student body offices. This is a tribute both to the abilities 
of minority groups and to student bodies which recognize leadership 
regardless of race. 

Further restrictions on participation in extraclass activities develop 
from organizations whose membership is limited by artificial stand- 
ards imposed by processes which are at times undemocratic. Junior 
college sororities and fraternities are frowned upon and prohibited in 
many junior colleges. John Muir College, for example, designates 
all of its organizations (except honorary societies, membership in 
which is based upon achievement) as nonrestrictive, with member- 
ship open to all who may be interested, regardless of wealth, race, or 
social prestige. 

A second problem in extraclass programs develops from the fact 
that junior college students in large numbers have many out-of-col- 
lege responsibilities, or transportation problems, which make it dif- 
ficult and at times impossible for them to participate in college extra- 
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class activities. In a 1950 survey of Glendale College students it was 
found that half of the 528 students included in the survey belonged to 
no club or other organization. Eighty percent of those who failed to 
participate gave “‘too busy,” including work, as the reason. In a 
somewhat similar survey of 469 students at Modesto Junior College 
it was found that 54 percent of them live outside of the Modesto 
area. More than three-fourths of those living outside of the Modesto 
area report that their place of residence interferes with participation 
in activities. 

One of the practices followed in meeting this problem is the pro- 
vision of special activity periods within the college schedule. In a 
1950 survey? it was found that sixteen of the twenty-six California 
- junior colleges studied have activity periods. Seven colleges have one 
period weekly and an equal number have two. Only four of the 
twenty-six colleges report satisfaction with their present plan. Three 
of these have two, and one has three, periods per week. Perhaps the 
results of this survey can best be summarized by one participant who 
replied: ‘Extensive bus transportation precludes the participation of 
many students. I believe a regular period (certainly more than the 
one period a week which we now have) should be set aside for the 
activities of major organizations.” 

A third problem relates to the extent to which extraclass activities 
are actually recognized as a part of the curriculum. All too often ac- 
tivities develop with little planning. The problem of providing time 
for activities within the school day has been referred to earlier. If 
extraclass activities are an integral part of the curriculum, certainly 
time should be provided for them. 

Likewise, if extraclass activities are important, one might expect 
that recognition would be given to faculty sponsors in their teaching 
load. The 1949 survey of the Intercollegiate Committee of the Cali- 
fornia State Junior College Association reveals that although all jun- 
ior colleges require each organization to have an official sponsor, in 
only five of the twenty-six colleges participating in the Study is an 
adjustment made in the teaching loads of sponsors. The value of such 
recognition to teachers is indicated in a report from a dean of stu- 
dents. He states that during the 1950-51 school year, the administra- 


§Tom Dill, Information Service Report (San Francisco: City College of San Francisco, 
1950). 
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tion of his college for the first time recognized faculty sponsorship 
and other extraclass participation in making teaching assignments. 
As a result the extraclass program in his college has received notable 
impetus and is making impressive advances. 

A fourth problem facing any college concerned with developing an 
extraclass program relates to the training of capable student leaders. 
A practice commonly followed in California junior colleges is to 
offer a course in leadership training, planned particularly for student 
leaders but frequently open to other students who are interested. A 
1951 survey made by the Southern California Deans of Women Asso- 
ciation revealed that sixteen of the twenty-seven colleges participat- 
ing have such courses. In eight colleges, elected officers are required 
to take the course and in others they are encouraged to do so. In nine 
schools the course is a twO-unit course, in six a One-unit course, and 
in one college a three-unit course. 

Examination of the outlines of these courses reveals that the fol- 
lowing topics are ordinarily included: 

Student government and activities 

Student association constitution 

Parliamentary procedures 

Public speaking 


Actual group leadership 
Actual practice in club leadership 


Instructors of these courses frequently secure student judgment re- 
garding their value. Among comments made by students regarding the 
leadership course, designated as Community Leadership at San Ber- 
nardino Valley College, are the following: 

The course in leadership is a course every student in college should be inter- 
ested in. The knowledge gained is not something one learns just to be learn- 
ing, but something everyone will have use for. I have certainly learned much 
that will help me get along with people. 


One feature of the course at San Bernardino on which students com- 
ment is the participation of civic leaders of the community: 


I was born here and with the exception of a few years I have lived here 
all of my life. Until this course, however, I never had more than a slight 
idea about how our community was run. Now that I have heard several 
speeches, by leaders in the city, I am much better acquainted with the 
government of our community. 
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You hear a great deal about the men who hold the public offices in the 
City, but you very seldom get to meet and hear them. The subjects that 
were discussed were of a great variety, but they all had their place in the 
over-all picture of city government. 


In addition to a course in leadership training and in addition to the 
help of sponsors, students who have previously held office frequently 
give guidance and assistance to their successors. At San Bernardino 
Valley College this training is facilitated by written annual reports 
from each major officer and from each organization, in which the 
year’s activities are summarized, procedures classified, and sugges- 
tions for improvement made. These annual reports are bound. They 
become a valuable record for sponsors and a continuing aid to stu- 
dents and faculty members who are concerned with the improvement 
of the extraclass program. 


AN OPporTUNITY 


Few areas in the junior college curriculum have greater potentiali- 
ties for contributing to the general education of students than do care- 
fully planned and efficiently administered programs of extraclass ac- 
tivities. 

In spite of significant developments that have taken and are taking 
place, some of which have been reported on preceding pages, extra- 
class activities remain an opportunity, capitalized on all too seldom 
by California junior colleges. Too often these programs are really 
“extracurricular,” rather than being an integral part of the curriculum 
and of the educational program. In this area of the curriculum lies 
significant opportunity for future development. 

A number of practices reported and proposed during this Study 
suggest possibilities for increasingly taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties offered, through the extraclass program. Among these are the 
following: 

1. Build extraclass programs with care equal to that given to the build- 
ing of courses. If out-of-class activities are to play a significant role, 
their development cannot be left to chance. The following steps in ed- 
ucational engineering, which are discussed at some length in chapter 
xIv, apply equally as much to extraclass programs as to other areas 
of the curriculum: 

1. Define objectives 
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2. Build the program 

3. Operate the program 

4. Evaluate the program 
It should be remembered that educational engineering does not occur 
by chance—it can only operate in the hands of intelligent adminis- 
trators and faculty members, and it can only operate if equal care is 
given to each step as progress is made. Under such a conception fac- 
ulty sponsorship and other leadership in extraclass activities should 
be recognized and provided for in assigning teacher load. 

2. Advise students regarding their participation in extraclass activities 
with the same care given to counseling them regarding the selection of 
courses. The danger is that advisers and counselors may be conscious 
of the need for providing help in the selection of courses but may 
overlook the need for counseling and planning regarding extraclass 
activities. Just as students should select courses on the basis of their 
particular interests, needs, and goals, so also should they select their 
extraclass activities. Valid though this suggestion appears to be, it is 
significant that no single example of such a counseling service was re- 
ported to this Study. 

3. Remove all possible restrictions to active participation in extraclass 
activities. In the pages of this chapter have been reported a variety of 
practices which colleges have found helpful in expanding opportuni- 
ties for participation in extraclass activities. Among these are elimi- 
nating racial and other discriminating factors; providing in the college 
schedule time for meetings of extraclass groups; and providing a 
range of activities adapted to the needs and abilities of ail students, 
including, for example, in the field of athletics, not only intercollegi- 
ate competition but also intramural programs. 

4. Develop a plan for training student officers and other leaders in the 
extraclass programs. Although faculty sponsors have important respon- 
sibilities in extraclass programs, the importance of student leadership 
cannot be overestimated. Plans for training leaders include offering 
courses in leadership, and special periods of in-service training for 
new officers under.the direction of both retiring officers and of 
sponsors. | 

5. Use the extraclass program as an avenue for securing student judg- 
ment regarding, and aid in developing, the various segments of the cur- 
riculum. A number of junior colleges report using students as regular 
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members of college curriculum committees. In other colleges student 
government groups have secured student judgment regarding various 
aspects of the curriculum. Referred to in this chapter is a state-wide 
survey of student judgments regarding general education being un- 
dertaken by the California Junior College Student Government Con- 
ference. The interest of students and the availability of avenues for 
work suggest the validity of using extraclass organizations as vehicles 
for securing a type of student judgment and thinking which is widely 
recognized as important for program building in general education. 

Intelligent planning in the extraclass program is just as important 
as intelligent planning in the building of courses. Opportunities in the 
extraclass program must not be overlooked. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Administration: Facilitating 
General Education 


HE chief administrators and their associates in California junior 

colleges inevitably deal with a vast complex of problems. By 

reason of the state school law and code and under the organiza- 
tion of public education in California, they coordinate their work 
with the State Department of Education. To launch a new junior col- 
lege, the administration must have its plans approved and its site, 
financing, and building program discussed with specialists in the State 
Department of Education. The college must keep accurate accounting 
of enrollment and attendance in order to receive public funds for 
support. The junior college administration must also maintain most 
careful liaison with the district in which it operates, whether that be 
a unified high school and junior college district or a strictly junior 
college district spreading over several high school districts. This 
liaison involves both professional association with all branches of 
local public education, with one or another type of school board, and 
with many kinds of public and private organizations. 

Within the college itself the administration must deal with a huge 
variety of problems: the budgeting and expenditure of funds, the 
maintenance and repair of buildings, the landscaping of grounds, the 
purchase of supplies and equipment, the recruiting and enrollment of 
students, the selection of faculty and noninstructional personnel, and 
the subtle human relationships involved in all of these. 

The administration must exercise leadership in the formulation and 
development of curriculum. Here, obviously, it has many decisions 
to make as to the balance to be maintained among programs for trans- 
fer students, terminal vocational students, adults. In planning general 
education for all of these, the administration finds it necessary to ex- 
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amine and re-examine the processes and philosophies of this develop- 
ing field. A decision must be reached whether or not to slant general 
education towards the “great books,” the liberal arts, the survey 
course, or the functional needs of students and community—or to 
make a combination of some or all of these. Whichever type of pro- 
gram is launched, and however it may be proportioned, the adminis- 
tration is constantly faced with adjustments or with actual limitations 
in terms of physical facilities, community support, state and local 
funds, and faculty. 

As has been suggested in previous chapters, there is an increasing 
trend in California junior colleges toward cooperative planning which 
includes faculty members. The validity and importance of this trend 
is suggested by Kurt Lewin when he writes: “... the extent to 
which social research is translated into social action depends on the 
degree to which those who carry out this action are made a part of 
the fact-finding on which the action is to be based.””} 


Types oF ADMINISTRATION 


The importance of cooperative planning with faculty members who 
share responsibility for developing the instructional program and for 
making decisions, is made amply clear by visits to representative col- 
leges. For convenience the kinds of administration seen can be sum- 
marized under four groups: 

In one group the curriculum features essential to a vital program of 
general education appear to be present: course titles and patterns are 
based on commonly accepted needs of students and of society; the 
faculty is organized in divisional and other workable units, instead of 
by subject-matter departments; data regarding students, including 
ample test data, are assembled and made available to the staff; and 
trained faculty counselors are employed to serve students. Observa- 
tion and reports from some such colleges reveal, however, a type of 
teaching which is uninspired and routine—actually based not upon 
student needs but rather upon the tradition of ‘“‘what was done to me 
when I was in college.”’ Inquiry into the reasons for the discrepancy 
between appearances and fact typically reveals an overeager admin- 
istrator who has planned and imposed a program on an unwilling, or 
at best uninformed, faculty. The program has the external character- 


1 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), p. 68. 
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istics of functional general education, but the fundamental under- 
standing, support, and creative planning of all faculty members—in 
the classroom, laboratory, or shop, in the counseling interview, on 
the athletic field, or in the councils of student government—as well as 
that of lay committees and students, are inevitably lacking. 

In a second group of colleges, this situation is sometimes reversed. 
All the externals of a traditional academic program are present. 
Course titles and numbers consistently parallel those of the state uni- 
versity. An apparently cumbersome and divisive subject matter, de- 
partmental organization is in vogue. No counseling and guidance 
program is featured in the administrative chart. But, despite the sur- 
face handicaps of the inherited trappings of traditionalism, there is 
found in a number of these colleges vital general education teaching 
and counseling. Because of effective administrative leadership and 
faculty understanding and cooperation, instruction and guidance 
based upon the characteristics and individuality of students and teach- 
ing which utilizes the resources of the community are found in abun- 
dance. Such an administration is concerned with human values and 
recognizes the individuality of both instructors and students, allow- 
ing them freedom, giving them responsibility. 

In a third group of junior colleges, by far the most numerous, is 
found a potpourri of uninspired traditionalism and mass production 
education, along with samples of significant teaching based upon in- 
dividual needs and upon the common requirements necessary for ef- 
fective living. This kind of situation appears to stem directly from 
administration which may be of two sorts: 

a) The administration may be of the Jaissez faire type. In such an 
event, instructors are almost completely free to teach as they 
choose, with little or no interference and with little or no stimulation 
or help. Such administration led a few faculty members at the 1950 
General Education Workshop of this Study to remark, “‘In our col- 
lege our big problem is to sell our administrator on the importance of 
general education.’ Actually most of these administrators are not 
opposed to general education. To them, however, it seems much 
easier to do nothing about it and to let matters run their course. 

b) The administration may be of the wait-for-our-chance type. This 
includes a number of the most astute administrators in the junior col- 
leges of the state—men who are concerned with individual students 
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and their problems, men who see the need for reorganization and 
change in the programs of their colleges, but who are unwilling to 
make such changes until the faculty understand and accept the need 
for them. 

While in some cases the wait-for-our-chance administrator seems to 
be near to the Jaissez faire one, in most cases he has long-range vision 
in curriculum planning, is so keenly aware of the potentialities and 
limitations of his various faculty members and has such fine sense of 
faculty and institutional readiness that he neither overpresses and 
hurries developments nor permits them to lag behind the time of their 
ripening. He gathers information and data from all possible sources, 
as a basis for his decisions. He gently needles, stimulates, and encour- 
ages teachers and lay groups. He praises rather than blames and es- 
pecially he selects with care and works through his deans and other 
administrative colleagues. 

In a fourth group of colleges are found the nearly ideal administra- 
tions. Student characteristics and needs are studied; the demands of so- 
ciety—local, state, national—are continuously investigated. Courses 
are built upon these. An effective form of faculty organization and the 
staff and machinery necessary for a sound counseling program are 
built. Faculty-wide understanding, interest, and enthusiasm essential 
for a functioning program of general education are developed. In 
some cases such programs are most easily developed in newly estab- 
lished junior colleges. There the administrator has an opportunity to 
employ a new staff. He searches for faculty members who are com- 
mitted to a common philosophy of functional general education. 
However, in established junior colleges, with insightful administra- 
tive leadership and with faculty-wide participation, sound programs 
of general education may be in_the process of continuing develop- 
ment. | 

Conceivably a fifth type or group of junior colleges might have 
been found to extend the above list—a completely traditional type of 
college under the leadership of a complacent administrator. To the 
credit of the administrations and faculties of California junior col- 
leges no such college was observed during the course of this Study. 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING 


Obviously from what has been said, sound programs of general 
education cannot be developed without forceful, active, and enlight- 
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ened leadership in administration. In view of the great complexity of 
policies and details, and in view of the constant demands of petty and 
critical problems facing the junior college administrator in California, 
all of which activity is necessary to the instructional program, it is 
understandable that he should find it difficult to give the necessary 
attention and time even to such an important aspect of the curriculum 
as general education. To him it may seem “‘just one more of those 
things” pressing upon him in the midst of his vast multiplicity of 
duties. Even so, most of the junior college administrators have indi- 
cated a deep awareness of the importance and value of general 
education and within the limitations imposed upon them have dem- 
onstrated a willingness and frequently an eagerness to serve their 
students and their communities with rich offerings in this field. 

The process of providing such programs involves, of course, the 
translation of ideas and concepts into practice. This is the very heart 
of administration as it relates to general education. In the pages which 
follow, reference will be made to the process of educational engineer- 
ing—a formula of procedure worked out by Charters and others over 
the past quarter of a century—and to illustrations of its four steps 
from the practices of California junior colleges. 

Educational engineering involves four steps: (1) Define objectives; 
(2) build a program designed to achieve the objectives; (3) operate 
the program; and (4) evaluate the program.? 

During this Study each of these steps has been observed in action, 
though frequently not in the complete cycle and order suggested. 
Some of these are illustrated in the following pages. 


1. Define objectives 


During the 1950 General Education Workshop, with which this 
Study opened, definition of the goals of general education was given 
priority (see chapter 11). 

Administrators and entire faculties in a large number of California 
junior colleges have joined to work on the formulation of general edu- 
cation objectives as the basis for building their programs. Even before 
this Study was launched, a number of faculties, including those at 

2 Adapted for W. W. Charters, ‘“The Era of the Educational Engineer,” in Educational 
Engineering, A Conference Honoring Dr. Werrett Wallace Charters on the Occasion of 
His Retirement as Director of Research at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 1949 


(mimeographed), pp. 35-43; and W. W. Charters, “‘Is There a Field of Educational 
Engineering?” Educational Research Bulletin, XX1V (February 1945), 29-37, 56, 
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Stockton College and at San Bernardino Valley College, had devel- 
oped and accepted statements of goals which formed an initial basis 
for programs of general education. Among faculties which, during the 
current Study, have given particular attention to the consideration 
and formulation of goals are those at Santa Maria, Modesto, Bakers- 
field, East Contra Costa, Santa Ana, Antelope Valley, Riverside, and 
Shasta Colleges. In some of these the statement formulated at the 
1950 summer workshop which opened this Study has been accepted 
with but few changes. In some, notably at Santa Ana and at River- 
side, students have worked directly with the staff in studying the 
purposes of general education as a basis for the acceptance of a state- 
ment of objectives. 

In some of the colleges progress has been made in breaking down 
the generalized statement of goals into specifics, classified, for ex- 
ample, under knowledge, attitudes, skills, and experiences. At Bakers- 
field this is being done on a faculty-wide basis across all areas and 
including all of the goals. Even more frequently is the process of de- 
fining specifics illustrated in the building of particular courses. 

A notable characteristic of much of the work on the goals of gen- 
eral education has been its cooperative nature. Formulations have 
not, for the most part, resulted from either acceptance and imitation 
of “plans’’ such as those at Michigan State or Chicago or from pro- 
nouncements by administrators. Rather they have emerged from ad- 
ministration and staff work and study. This factor is of basic impor- 
tance to administration, for since a program must be operated by a 
faculty, its objectives must be understood and accepted by them; its 
objectives must be their objectives. At Antelope Valley a breakdown 
of the goals of general education was formulated by the director of 
the college, who then submitted his analysis to faculty members as 
one basis for examining their instruction. Later students participated 
in examining present offerings on the basis of a breakdown of objec- 
tives. 


2. Build a program designed to achieve objectives 


Ortega y Gasset suggests both the importance of building on the 
basis of objectives and the validity of the concept of educational en- 
gineering as he writes: “An educational institution is a machine in 
that its whole structure and functioning must be devised in view of 
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the service it is to perform. ... Any alteration or touching up, or 
adjustment about this house of ours, unless it starts by reviewing the 
problem of its mission—clearly, decisively, truthfully—will be love’s 
labor lost.’’8 

The process of building involves the translation of generalities and 
abstractions found in statements of objectives into the hard reality of 
planning and operation. Junior college faculties are in various stages 
of program building. Those in some of the new junior colleges, such 
as Shasta and Contra Costa, are centering college-wide attention on 
this process. Following acceptance of objectives they are constructing 
their programs—through committee work and study, through faculty- 
wide conferences and meetings, through community investigation, 
and through the use of educational consultants. 

At Santa Rosa the faculty general education committee is develop- 
ing a two-track plan of general education, one for transfer and one for 
terminal students. Starting largely with courses at present offered by 
the college, the Santa Rosa faculty will, as part of its program build- 
ing, examine present offerings to determine what modifications may 
be necessary best to achieve the objectives accepted. 

A considerable number of colleges are in the process of building 
particular segments of their general education programs. Previous 
reference has been made to the humanities course at San Bernardino. 
Planned on the basis of objectives accepted several years ago by the 
administration and the faculty, this course will be offered for the first 
time during the 1951-52 school year. At Hartnell College, under the 
guidance of the administration, the science faculty is building a pro- 
gram in science.for general education. Notable in the Hartnell de- 
velopment is the utilization of a consultant and the holding of bi- 
weekly meetings with him. In these conferences science faculty 
members from other colleges, such as San Jose State, San Francisco 
State, and Stanford, also participate. 

At Bakersfield the faculty is working on the development of a col- 
lege-wide program in communication skills. All of the staff partici- 
pated in defining objectives, in examining the contributions of their 
courses to communication skills, and in planning further integration 
and development. Moreover, several faculty members have visited 


3 Jose Ortega y Gasset, Mission of the University (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944), pp. 46-47. 
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selected junior and state colleges where vital programs in this field 
are in operation. Further, a communications workshop was held at 
the college with two specialists as consultants. Representatives 
from a number of other junior colleges contributed richly to the 
workshop discussion of the problem. 

A somewhat different approach has been used at Harbor where a 
new course, Humanities and Social Affairs, has been authorized by 
the administration. Following agreement upon the objectives, the 
instructor tentatively planned materials and experiences which might 
contribute. She was convinced, however, that if the course were 
planned to meet the needs of students, students should participate in 
building it. With this in mind the instructor offered the course on an 
individual tutorial basis for two semesters. During the second se- 
mester of the 1950-51 school year it was offered to a class group for 
the first time. These students also worked with the intructor in build- 
ing plans for the future. 

Though the course in Personal Finance at Fullerton has been of- 
fered for some years, the instructor is currently making such a thor- 
oughgoing study of student and adult needs in the field, that work on 
this course is actually program building.‘ 

Other examples of program building in many junior colleges might 
be listed. Enough has been reported, however, to illustrate types of 
construction now under way. In summary, it is to be noted that in 
some colleges a faculty-wide attack, under administrative leadership, 
is being made on building a total program or a partial one designed to 
achieve a particular goal of general education. In other colleges, de- 
partments, committees, or individuals, under assignment from ad- 
ministration, are working on segments of the program. In some, stu- 
dents are participating. In some situations program building may in- 
clude the construction of detailed outlines, syllabi, and assignments 
for use ina course; in others more flexible plans are made with par- 
ticular assignments and other experiences selected in terms of, and 
often in cooperation with, the students enrolled. 


3. Operate the program 


In approaching the third stage of educational engineering, the ad- 
ministrator will find it essential to maintain flexibility and to be aware 


4 For a more complete description of this course, see pp. 237-38. 
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of a common danger faced jointly by him and his faculty colleagues. 
This is the danger of becoming so concerned with cleaning and oiling 
the machine and watching the wheels go around that its functions and 
purposes are forgotten. Flexibility, willingness to change, and ac- 
ceptance of new ideas and plans, when they hold promise, are the keys 
to successful operation. As has been suggested, the operation may be 
of a total program or of one or more experimental segments which 
later, under sound administrative leadership, can be brought into a 
functioning, coordinated whole. 

A major part of this volume is given over to reporting such pro- 
grams in action. Clearly in some colleges and in some parts of all 
colleges, the educational program lacks vitality and significance for 
the students for whom it is planned. A part of this volume identifies 
selected areas on which, it appears, work particularly needs to be 
done. If a program—whether it be a course or a curriculum, an area 
of counseling, or an extraclass development—is based upon valid ob- 
jectives accepted by administrators and all other participants in it; if 
it actually operates with these objectives in central focus; and if it is 
cooperatively developed, its success is virtually assured. 

There are, however, in use in the junior colleges of California, a 
number of administrative plans designed better to facilitate the con- 
tinuing operation of general education programs. Faculty meetings, 
committees, and conferences are, of course, used commonly and, at 
times, effectively. Among additional plans reported used with par- 
ticular success are these: 

Precollege faculty conferences —Faculty conferences of a day or so in 
length are commonly held. Typically, however, such meetings are 
largely confined to announcements or to routines of organization. 
More effective is the plan of having several days set aside, with 
problems considered, reports made, and planning carried on. These 
longer conferences are carried on in a number of junior colleges. 

Institute programs—The Educational Code of the State of Cali- 
fornia requires teachers in public schools, including junior colleges, 
to attend a specified number of in-service training meetings, ordi- 
narily referred to as “institutes.” The theory of such institutes has 
been that the administration is required to provide consultants and 
other services designed to aid teachers in personal and professional 
development and advancement. At times, however, these sessions 
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have been poorly administered so that teachers at all levels, from 
kindergarten through junior college, have found themselves meeting 
together to discuss, or hear discussed, problems pertinent only to a 
small portion of the group interested, for example, in the teaching of 
reading in the elementary schools. Such abuse of the institute plan 
is rarely reported. Rather the present trend is for the administration 
to place responsibility on teacher groups for planning their own in- 
stitute sessions. Increasingly such sessions become meetings and con- 
ferences in which instructors participate and from which cooperative 
planning develops. Ordinarily held under the auspices of county or 
city superintendents of schools, these programs upon occasion result 
in intercollege, intercity, and intercounty exchange of experiences 
and reshaping of plans. In Southern California there has developed 
a series of group meetings among junior college instructors in similar 
fields of work, including communications, family life, social studies, 
and natural science. 

Among topics considered at institute programs for junior college 
instructors during 1950-51 were these: 


Teaching Public Speaking to Future Farmers 
Audio-visual Materials for the Art Program 
The Teaching Possibilities in Feature Films 
The Problem of the Dropout 

Evaluating Student Progress 

The Place of English in General Education 
Problems in Teaching Family Relations 


Properly used, with full consideration to problems of genuine con- 
cern to instructors and with their participation in planning and execu- 
tion, the institute program provides an opportunity to contribute to 
the vital operation of general education programs. 

Visiting other junior colleges-——At times administrators arrange for 
instructors to visit other colleges when particular investigations are 
being made or are in prospect. Thus announcement of the Los An- 
geles County Institute Program for 1950-51 included provision for 
intervisitation as a part of the plan. Under this plan individual in- 
structors or groups of them may arrange for intervisitation on the 
basis of their particular interests and concerns. 

Faculty organization —Different administrators adopt different 
types of faculty and curriculum organization. In a considerable num- 
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ber of colleges, they arrange for faculty members to have a large 
measure of responsibility for planning and carrying out faculty meet- 
ings. When, during this Study, faculty meetings have been held to 
discuss general education, classroom instructors frequently (as at 
Long Beach and Ventura, for example) have presided at and been re- 
sponsible for the meetings. 

A second aspect of faculty organization in general use among Cali- 
fornia administrators is the divisional, rather than the departmental, 
form. For this plan is claimed the advantage of breaking down seg- 
mentation by subject-matter departments and yet providing workable 
units for course and curriculum building. At Contra Costa both de- 
partments and divisions have been dispensed with by the administra- 
tion for the purpose of building greater unity of faculty-wide atten- 
tion to the student and his problems. Faculty members are directly 
responsible to a college dean. Particular recognition to general edu- 
cation is given by providing a director in the field for both campuses. 
In addition, East Contra Costa Junior College has a dean of general 
education. | 

Consultants —Educational consultants, from colleges of the state, 
from other junior colleges, and from the State Department of Educa- 
tion are frequently employed by junior college administrators as they 
study their problems and project plans. In addition to the services of 
professors, special mention should be made of the University of Cali- 
fornia Office of Relations with Schools. This particular office has 
full-time staff members who have exercised long time leadership in 
the junior colleges of the state. Their background, experience, and 
interests, therefore, make their continuing consultation particularly 
valuable. 

A few administrators recognize the value of having a carefully se- 
lected consultant serve their institutions and faculties over a period of 
from one to five or more years. This plan makes it possible to achieve 
the values of continuity and of mutual understanding between the 
administration and the total staff on the one hand, and the specialist 
on the other. This procedure avoids one fault in the use of consultants 
for single conferences. Administrators report that single isolated 
visits at best give only temporary stimulus and at worst disturb 
rather than help the faculty. Thus, in planning the general education 
program at San Bernardino, the college employed a consultant in this 
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area for some three years during which the entire staff defined goals, 
shaped the program, and started some of the operations. 

Advisory boards—Ilf a single specialist consultant is valuable to 
the operation of an educational program, it would seem to follow 
that a board of consultants might be doubly valuable. Such boards 
also may provide continuity of assistance by serving over a period 
of years. 

Boards are used extensively by California junior colleges in build- 
ing and operating programs designed to prepare students for various 
vocations. [t must be remembered that these are lay or industrial ad- 
visory boards, however. 

The supervisor of trades and industries in the Curriculum Division 
of the Los Angeles City Schools describes some of the values found 
and practices followed by the junior colleges of that system in using 
advisory committees. He says in part: 


The use of advisory committees to assist in curriculum development has 
been successfully followed in the Los Angeles City Schools during the 
past two years in apprenticeship and junior college vocational programs. 
This plan, however, is applicable to any situation where it is desirable to 
secure industrial or professional approval of a proposed course of study or 
training program.... 

The principal values in the advisory committee method of developing a 
curriculum outline are that course outlines are based and approved on indus- 
trial or professional needs; instructors know that what they are teaching is 
authenticated by the industry or profession served... . 

An occupational junior college terminal curriculum whether it be profes- 
sional, mechanical, distributive, or managerial, can be built around the 
duties and required technical knowledge of a particular occupation. .. . 

The establishment of a vocational course in a junior college presupposes 
that the graduates from the course will find employment in the field for 
which the training is given. The following steps have proved quite success- 
ful and logical in setting up a course outline. . 

1. Curriculum Supervisor meets with the ce administrators who select 

a temporary “‘survey’’ committee including at least one technical expert 

from the industry or profession to be evaluated. 

2. This “survey” committee gathers data and evidence to discover the 
possibilities of employment in the proposed field of work. 

3. If sufficient basic evidence is found, the college administrators together 
with key persons from labor and management who have been contacted, 
select persons who will be thoroughly representative of the industry or 
profession concerned to serve on an advisory committee, 
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4. A meeting place is then established and the committee meeting called. 

5. During the interim, prior to the committee meeting, the curriculum 
supervisor holds a “preview” meeting with the school administrators 
and the proposed instructor... . 

6. At the first meeting of the committee the college director presents a 
graphic analysis of objectives of the college including aims and pur- 
poses, student selection, basic course or curriculum division of the col- 
lege, and student progression procedures in school and “‘on the job.”.. . 

7. The conference leader then explains the purpose of the meeting and the 
methods of procedure... . 

8. Next, the conference leader discusses the employment opportunities 
and the job list prepared in the “preview” meeting. (This list with the 
proposed school subjects should be placed on the blackboard prior to 
the advisory committee meeting.) 

After the questions, Are the vocational opportunities as listed complete? 
and, Are job lists complete? have been answered satisfactorily, the next 
question is, What subjects as listed are required for each job classification? 

9. The next question is, What other subjects, if any, should be added? 

These are added to the list, resulting in a complete, industrially or pro- 
fessionally authenticated list of school subjects correlated with actual 
jODSiwisei: 

10. A by-product of this analysis is the discovery of the “common de- 
nominator subjects’? which serve as preparation or are basic to a num- 
ber of different occupations. This information is very valuable to an 
instructor as he is then in a position to give definite and authentic in- 
formation regarding training and preparation required for various oc- 
cupations. Students are motivated to study the basic courses when they 
see the relationship between the course subjects and the employment 
requirements in a given occupation. 

11. The next question has to do with suggestions as to special personal char- 
acteristics and fundamental educational requirements which should be 
possessed by students entering the specific trade or professional field 
under discussion. This list is excellent material for the school counselor. 

12. The final question pertains to the employment opportunities in the 
geographical or trade or professional areas represented by the commit- 
tee members. This information is valuable at the end of a semester or 
school year when students are seeking employment... . 

The course outline is then charted out. This chart, when placed on the 
wall of the classroom, provides both students and instructor with an authen- 
ticated course outline which has been coordinated with the occupational 
set-up. ... 

The curriculum development methods outline may be applied to trade 
school, evening school, or junior college subjects in which vocational prep- 
aration is the major objective. Group opin.ons from experts are listed, analyzed, 
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and organized into approved training programs, making the whole de- 
velopment procedure simple, positive, and direct.® 


This process as described is clearly adaptable for the development 
of programs of general education. Surely an advisory board or com- 
mittee of leading and active citizens would be most helpful in devel- 
oping a junior college program of citizenship education. Likewise, in 
the field of family life education, appreciation of the arts, and the 
like, carefully chosen committees and boards would be of the great- 
est service. Although California junior college administrators have 
made little use of advisory boards in developing programs of general 
education, some beginnings have been made. At Harbor, for example, 
the Advisory Committee on Technical English and that on Nursery 
School Education have both had significant influence on the develop- 
ment of the general education program of the college. Even more 
commonly the work in vocational guidance and courses in vocational 
orientation are assisted by both formal and informal advisory boards 
or committees selected by the administration. 


4. Evaluate the program 


The final step in the process of educational engineering is evalua- 
tion. With goals established and with the program built and in opera- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary for the administrator and the entire 
staff continually to assemble evidence and information regarding stu- 
dent achievement and the success or failure of the program. Only by 
learning the results of their work can the administrator, working 
with the entire staff, wisely determine policy and plan improvements. 
The assessment of a total program in all of its aspects and relation- 
ships is so complex and difficult that few institutions in California or 
in the nation have resources to attempt it. Accordingly evaluation is 
usually done piecemeal: through, for example, a follow-up study of 
former students; a study of the effectiveness of sectioning students 
in communications; or a pre-test, post-test evaluation of a course in 
American institutions. 

Among California junior colleges a good deal of sound evaluation 
is being undertaken. Stockton and Monterey Peninsula Colleges are 
initiating plans for comprehensive evaluation. At Monterey two 


5 J. Douglas Wilson, “Junior College and Apprentice Curriculum Construction through 
Advisory Committees,” Junior College Journal, XXI (December 1950), 207-11. 
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members of the counseling staff with training in evaluation are work- 
ing with the president of the college toward this end. One part of 
their plan is to apply evaluative instruments to groups of seniors in 
five high schools. The staff will then follow those who enroll in the 
college through their two years, measure them on the same or paired 
instruments, and study the results. The administration and faculty 
are convinced that this assessment will provide them with invaluable 
data, not only regarding the characteristics and needs of their stu- 
dents but also regarding their counseling and teaching program. The 
faculty at Monterey recognizes the values of subjective evaluation, 
particularly insofar as outcomes other than acquisition of factual 
knowledge are concerned. In a presentation before the California 
State Junior College Association at Yosemite in November 1950, the 
president of Monterey described a plan for subjective assessment in 
part as follows: 

Recently at lunch a couple of faculty members remarked about the 
changed attitude and behavior of two or three sophomore students who had 
as freshmen come to us with notably boorish attitudes and manners. Within 
a relatively short time these students have shown new attitudes of cooperation 
and politeness, and have come to recognize individual and group responsi- 
bility. 

F pliowinn this informal luncheon chat we held a faculty meeting at which 
this incident and others of like import were discussed. The suggestion 
was made that we as a faculty identify and agree upon selected values and 
patterns of behavior and develop for these a subjective rating scale for our 
use with students. Under this plan each faculty member would rate each 
student he knows well during the first two or three months of college. At 
the close of a student’s second year he would be rated on the same items. 
We recognize that this plan would be open to all of the shortcomings of 
subjective evaluation. We believe, however, that one of the values will be 
to lead us more clearly to recognize that we have responsibilities beyond the 
teaching of skills and knowledge. We also have responsibility for the de- 
velopment of attitudes and values. 


It is usually found wise to set up evaluation procedures during the 
building and during the operation of the program. Hence, in the cur- 
rent Study, evaluation activities have in some junior colleges pro- 
ceeded concurrently with program development, planning, and re- 
vision. 

A considerable number of junior college faculties have, after ac- 
cepting a statement of general education objectives for their college, 
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circulated them to the teachers of each course in the curriculum and 
asked them to identify each goal of general education to which the 
course contributes. In several colleges this procedure has simply in- 
volved checking forms: 


Mark (X) opposite each objective to which, in your judgment, this course 
contributes. 


In other colleges, however, instructors have been asked, as at East 
Contra Costa, to be more specific: 
Indicate on this form the degree to which this particular course contributes 
to one of our objectives: moderately, considerably, or significantly. On the 


lines provided, write in the objective, and in the space provided, please show 
specifically by outline the contribution of this course to this objective. 


At Ventura, at Modesto, at Stockton, and at Marin, instructors 
have analyzed their courses (1) on the basis of the goals of general 
education for which a given course is primarily responsible, and (2) 
on the basis of additional goals to which the course can and does con- 
tribute. These faculties have likewise identified specific illustrations 
and examples of contributions which courses make to particular ob- 
jectives. 

The general education committee at Santa Maria agreed that get- 
ting faculty judgments regarding the contributions of their courses to 
general education was sound procedure. ‘“‘But,’’ one member added, 
“Tam even more concerned about the extent to which my students 
believe they achieve the goals of general education in my classes.”’ 
In consequence, a plan was developed for having students indicate in 
as specific terms as possible the contributions of each class to one or 
more goals of general education. It will be recalled that this adminis- 
trative technique of securing student opinion has been referred to in 
earlier chapters of this volume. 

The administration at John Muir has supported a project which 
constitutes a considerable elaboration of these techniques. There a 
thorough study was made of the judgments of faculty, students, and 
parents. The opinions sought included not only judgment regarding 
the importance of objectives but also regarding the extent to which 
these objectives are recognized and achieved at John Muir.® 

6 Claude E. Pfeiffer, An Attitudinal Study of the Educational Program at John Muir Col- 


lege, Pasadena, California (Doctor of Education Dissertation; University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1951). 
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It is, of course, clear that surveys of faculty, student, and patron 
judgment regarding the general education outcomes of courses and 
other college experiences are subjective. While their reliability and 
validity may not be established by the usual statistical processes, 
such surveys nevertheless ordinarily have validity in a very real sense 
—since they are composites of judgment made by people well ac- 
quainted with the educational program and with deep concern for the 
institution and its operation. This type of evaluation can, therefore, 
have at least two values: First, such surveys can aid all teachers to 
realize the contributions that their fields are making and can make 
to general education in the total college program. Second, subjective 
though they may be, these composite judgments are helpful in iden- 
tifying gaps and shortcomings in the general education program of 
the college and in suggesting means for improvement. As a result of 
such surveys several colleges report plans under way for course and 
curriculum revision. 

Another type of evaluation study is the follow-up of former stu- 
dents. A number of these have been and are being made. Representa- 
tive of them is one made of 329 graduates of the College of Marin, 
members of the classes from 1939 to 1949, inclusive. Included in the 
survey are data regarding additional education, vocational prepara- 
tion, present vocation, future plans, income, civic and social activi- 
ties, and suggestions for increasing the value of the junior college pro- 
gram for oncoming students. Several of the findings and recommenda- 
tions developing from this study relate directly to the general educa- 
tion program of the college and to the needs of graduates. For 
example: 

More than one-third stress the need for more marriage preparation, con- 
sumer training, civic education, and economic-political information.’ 


The junior college is effectively performing-an essential educational service 
in preparing students for upper division college or university study, but 
more stress should be placed on general education and terminal training.® 


This follow-up study included only graduates of the college. In a 
follow-up study now under way at Long Beach, not only graduates 


7 Jack A. Kraft, A Ten Year Follow-Up Study of Graduates of a California Junior College 
(Mimeographed; College of Marin, 1950), p. 4. 
8 Ibid., p. 7. | 
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but nongraduates are being surveyed. Further intensive and some- 
what elaborate follow-up studies are being made at both Compton 
and Los Angeles City College. 

In addition to the direct educational values which accrue from such 
follow-up studies, their public relations significance must not be 
overlooked. As a matter of fact such studies are in and of themselves 
a form of public relations, even apart from the process of reporting 
their results in the public press and elsewhere. 

During this Study some of the results and procedures of other co- 
operative efforts have been examined and their findings and methods 
made available to California junior colleges. For example, the fol- 
lowing inventories developed during the Cooperative Study of Gen- 
eral Education, under the sponsorship of the American Council on 
Education, have recently been published: ° 


General Goals of Life 
The selection of goals representing various ethical, philosophical, and 
religious positions provides a pattern of the student’s attitude toward life. 


Health Inventories 
These six inventories bring out the student’s beliefs and practices con- 
cerning frequent and serious health problems. I. Health Activities; II. 
Health Information; III. Health Interests; IV. Health Attitudes; V. Ana- 
lyzing Health Problems, VI. Judging Sources of Information in Health 
Problems. 


Inventory of Personal-Social Relationships 
The student is required to rate social activities and common personal- 
social problems, thus revealing information about his ability to get along 
with others. 


Satisfactions Found in Reading Fiction 
The degree and kind of satisfaction obtained from reading fiction is re- 
vealed, as well as information about the student’s reading experiences and 
preferences. Recommended for use with Checklist of Novels. 


Checklist of Novels | 
A list of 300 novels designed to indicate the general level of experience 
with fiction, and the type of category in which reading has been concen- 
trated. 


Though these inventories were published too late for use during 
the Study, considerable interest in them has been expressed by junior 


® Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
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college instructors. It is expected that a number of California junior 
colleges will make continuing use of some of these instruments. 

Administrators and other staff members of California junior col- 
leges have welcomed reports of progress from the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education, Paul L. Dressel, director. Re- 
ports from this Study have been of three types: those presented in 
person by Dr. Dressel at both the 1950 and 1951 General Education 
Workshops; those presented by a representative of California jun- 
ior colleges who participated in the 1951 Summer Workshops of that 
Study; and those presented through mimeographed reports and re- 
leases of the Study, particularly the reports of evaluation workshops 
in the areas of social science; communication; humanities; natural 
sciences; values, attitudes, and personal adjustment; and critical 
thinking. Interest has also been expressed in instruments already pre- 
pared or in process, such as: 


1. Test of Critical Analysis of Reading and Writing 
2. Test of Critical Writing 
3. Test of Critical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
4. Social Science Vocabulary Test 
5. Test of Natural Science Reasoning and Understanding 
6. Test of Physical Science Reasoning and Understanding 
7. Test of Biological Science Reasoning and Understanding 
8. Inventory of Participation in the Humanities 
9. Inventory of Attitudes in the Humanities 
10. Test of Critical Analysis and Judgment in Painting 
11. Test of Critical Analysis and Judgment in Music 
12. Test of Critical Analysis and Judgment in Literature 
13. Test of Critical Analysis and Judgment in Philosophy 
14. Scale for Judging Effective Communication based on analysis and 
classification of instances of good and poor communication.'° 


Of particular interest have been the philosophy and the process of 
evaluation exemplified in these studies. These were summarized by 
Dressel in his presentation to the California Study’s 1950 workshop: 


1. Goals or objectives are determined and stated. 
2. These goals are clarified by stating them in terms of definite and observa- 
ble behavior (interpreted in a broad sense to include attitudes, beliefs, 


10 Further information regarding the availability of these instruments may be obtained 
from Paul L. Dressel, director, Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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actions, participation, ways of thinking, etc.) on the part of the individual 
as he deals with problems, situations, and issues which confront him. 

3. Procedures are developed to obtain evidence of the presence of these 
behaviors. 

4, Evidence of change in students is obtained and analyzed. This means ac- 
cumulation of the same kind of evidence before and after the educational 
experience which we wish to evaluate. 

5. The implications of these data for changes in classroom activity, teach- 
ing techniques, or even in objectives are considered. 

6. Appropriate changes in classroom activity are made, and the steps are 
repeated—as a check on the efficacy of the changes and as a basis for 
their improvement. 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERING ILLUSTRATED 


Aside from the fragmentary and specific examples of the process of 
educational engineering already cited, it may be useful to summarize 
briefly two college programs as examples. 


San Francisco State College 


Developments at San Francisco State College are reported, not 
only becuase they illustrate the principles of educational engineering 
in building a college-wide program but also because the process and 
results of this program are apparently having an influence on cur- 
riculums in other state colleges and in the junior colleges of Califor- 
nia. As a result of five years of work in general education at San 
Francisco State College paralleled by similar activity at Chico and at 
San Diego State Colleges, the California State School Code now re- 
quires 45 units of general education for graduation from any state col- 
lege. Since most of this requirement is planned for the lower division 
and since many junior college graduates transfer to state colleges for 
their upper division work, it is obvious that California junior colleges 
will in one way or another need to meet this requirement for their 
transfer students. 

President Leonard of San Francisco State College reports that, fol- 
lowing the decision to develop a general education program, his first 
conclusion was that ‘‘all people on the staff should work on the re- 
vision of the curriculum.’’!2 With this in mind his first step was to call 


11 Paul L. Dressel, ‘“‘Evaluation Procedures for General Education Objectives,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXXI (1950), 97-98. 

12 For a more complete statement regarding this program, see J. Paul Leonard, ‘‘Build- 
ing a Curriculum for Student Needs at San Francisco State College,” in W. Hugh 
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a general faculty meeting, at which were presented a series of per- 
tinent and stimulating questions about the job they wanted to do and 
the one they were doing in both general and professional education. 

The next step was the appointment of a general education commit- 
tee of five to act as a steering group throughout the first five years of 
the program. This committee worked strenuously through the sum- 
mer examining the literature, preparing briefs, and lining up state- 
ments of varying philosophies and practices. Concurrently with this 
work the psychology department made an intensive study of the 
characteristics and needs of students. 

Armed with the materials from the studies of the committee and of 
the psychology department, the president called a faculty conference 
at Asilomar, a delightful conference resort on the Coast. Despite the 
facts that faculty members paid their own expenses and that attend- 
ance was voluntary, 85 percent of the faculty attended the conference 
and worked on problems of general education for three days. The 
staff agreed to accept the needs of students and of society as the basis 
for the program they were to develop. Four continuing committees 
were established, one each in personal development, home and family 
living, occupational orientation, and social-civic relationships. Since 
each committee included a member of the general education commit- 
tee and a representative from each instructional division of the col- 
lege, the faculty as a whole was widely represented in these working 
groups. Several consultants were used as resource persons during this 
initial faculty workshop. One of these was retained for the entire 
five-year project and attended each of the subsequent four confer- 
ences held at Asilomar. 

The second annual conference led to specific blocking out of plans 
and to the introduction of a few experimental courses. At the end of 
the second year an evaluation committee was appointed to develop a 
continuous program of assessment. By the end of the fifth year forty- 
five units of general education were offered in courses representing 
all divisions of instruction; syllabi were available or in the process of 
being built; courses were continually being appraised and, when indi- 
cated, revised; and library and audio-visual materials were much en- 
riched. So important is continuing evaluation to this program and its 


Stickler (ed.), Organization and Administration of General Education (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951), pp. 183-99. 
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development that a specialist has been added to the staff to work on 
this aspect of the program. Thus, in this institution is illustrated the 
application of the principles of educational engineering to the devel- 
opment of a program of general education in which a total faculty par- 
ticipates under administrative leadership. 


Orange Coast College 


The planning and development of the educational program of Or- 
ange Coast College, which opened in September 1948, illustrates the 
steps of educational engineering in a junior college. 

The board of trustees of the college decided not to establish classes 
during the first year (1947-48), but to employ a small administrative 
staff to study the community, determine the post-high-school needs of 
the district, develop a plan of education to meet them, and to assemble 
faculty and equipment." 

The first step was a thorough survey of the community and of the 
prospective students. Through questionnaires and interviews, 798 
students enrolled in the eleventh and twelfth grades of the high schools 
of the district, and 226 graduates of the preceding two years told of 
their educational plans and of their concept of the services the junior 
college might render them. In addition, businessmen and industrial- 
ists were interviewed to determine fields in which occupational train- 
ing was needed. 

Next, a representative community advisory committee considered 
with the board of trustees and the college administrators the facts 
found in the survey and reacted to administrative proposals for a pro- 
gram to meet the needs revealed. Approximately one hundred citizens 
made up the committee, representing business, industry, agriculture, 
labor, high schools, service clubs, chambers of commerce, churches, 
parent-teachers associations, and other civic groups. Following this 
larger meeting, each member of the committee was interviewed as 
to the college offering in the field of his major interest. This commit- 
tee has since met annually to consider reports on progress and con- 
sult about further developments. A good many also serve as members 
of the various vocational advisory committees. 

As a result of the survey and the work of the community commit- 


18 For a more complete statement regarding this program see Basil H. Peterson and 
James W. Thornton, Jr., “Building a Functional Program for a Junior College,”’ Junior 
College Journal, XIX (November 1948), 119-24. 
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tee, six broad objectives were adopted for the development of the 
curriculum. It was decided that instruction and associated activities 
should be designed to contribute to (1) occupational competence, 
(2) civic competence, (3) personal effectiveness, (4) university 
transfer, (5) removal of matriculation deficiencies for university en- 
trance, and (6) lifelong training for adults of the district. The ad- 
ministrative staff developed an operational plan to achieve these ob- 


jectives: 


I. Occupational Competence 
Complete two-year programs in the following occupational fields: 


Es 


12. 


NINN PWN 


Small business operation (management of small business, retailing, 
advertising, merchandising, selling) 


. Bookkeeping and accounting 

. Secretarial work 

. Engine mechanics (gasoline, butane, Diesel engines) 

. Commercial art (advertising, design, fashion illustration) 

. Ceramics 

. Building trades and construction (home-building, woodcraft, cab- 


inet making, boat-building, carpentry, plumbing, painting) 


. Metal crafts (machine manufacturing, sheet-metal manufacturing, 


welding, forging) 


. Homemaking 
. Architectural drafting 
. General vocational agriculture (emphasis on field crops and poultry 


husbandry) 
Petroleum technology 


II. Civic Competence 


f. 


ns 


At least one course in the field of American political ideals and 
one in American history will be required for graduation. 

A course in industrial organization and management will be of- 
fered and required of most vocational majors. 


III. Personal Efficiency 


ie 
Ue 
3. 


eo 


Ss 
6. 


Trained counseling staff will be employed. 

All students will be required to complete counseling examination. 
During the first semester all students will be required to complete 
course in introductory psychology (primarily a group guidance 
course). 

Six units of work in written and oral English will be required for 
graduation. 

Course in personal hygiene will be required for graduation. 

All students will be required to enroll for physical education each 
semester. 


IV. University Transfer and Removal of Deficiencies 


ie 


Basic lower-division courses in liberal arts, engineering, scientific, 
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business, and preprofessional fields (law, medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, teaching, optometry) will be offered. 

2. All courses necessary for removing matriculation deficiencies will 
be given. 

V. Adult Education 

1. Regular day program will include instruction of interest to adults. 

2. Evening program of two high schools will be supplemented where 
need exists. 

3. Activities of cultural nature will be sponsored. 

4. Short-term vocational courses (ten hours of instruction) in specific 
fields, such as reality, banking, trades and business will be spon- 
sored. 


The preliminary program planning and building was carried on by 
the total faculty under administrative leadership. Courses, the gen- 
eral objectives and philosophy of which were early outlined, have 
been built and revised by individuals and groups of faculty on the 
basis of further studies of the community and the characteristics of 
the students served. 

Among procedures followed in the continuing operation and de- 
velopment are the following: 


1. Faculty study and revision of the goals (including greater specificity of 
statement) of the college, on the basis of additional data and experience. 

2. Active faculty committee work on curriculum, guidance, and instruc- 
tional problems. 

3. Studies of the characteristics of students through the extensive use of 
inventories, tests, interviews, and anecdotal reports. 

4. Studies of dropouts and graduates, and also of the educational needs of 
high school seniors in the Orange Coast area. 

5. Faculty conferences held for several days prior to the opening of college 
in September, at which reports are presented, and consideration given 
to such problems as: 

How can the required courses in American History and American 
Political Institutions become vital forces in training future citizens? 

How can English 50 A-B (Communication Skills) be more effectively 
taught? 

How can the study habits of students be improved? How can the 
library be used more effectively? How can we improve our classroom 
teaching? Should we place increased emphasis on evaluating the results 
of instruction in various fields? Would it be valuable for instructors to 
visit the classes of colleagues? Is it helpful for students to evaluate the 
work of their teachers? 

6. Examination of the present curriculum to determine the extent to which 
additional courses or requirements (not to mention revision of courses) 
are needed adequately to meet the objectives of the college. Consensus 
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of faculty opinion is that courses must be practical in aim, individual in 
method, and experimental in spirit. 


Here again are illustrated the principles of educational engineer- 
ing in action. 

More examples of college-wide programs might be cited. Enough 
has been reported, however, to demonstrate types of administrative 
leadership and faculty participation which may serve as guides in 
building programs of general education. 


CoNTINUING PROCESS 


More and more clearly junior college administrators of California 
are seeing and adopting the basic principles and processes of educa- 
tional engineering. The most important of these concepts is that 
educational engineering is a continuing process, rather than a proces- 
sion of more or less unrelated events: 

1. Objectives are not formulated as absolutes but as hypotheses 
subject to re-examination, restatement, and revision on the basis of 
new evidence and experiences. 

2. The program is not built and then regarded as a finished prod- 
uct; rather it is subject to continuing revision and improvement 
based upon the results of evaluation and upon the detailed and chang- 
ing picture of the characteristics of students and of society. 

3. The program is not continuously operated on a single pattern of 
procedure. On the contrary, it too is changed on the basis of experi- 
ence and is adapted to changing conditions in such areas as character- 
istics of the student body, the makeup of the faculty, and the sur- 
rounding community. 

4. Evaluation should not be made once and then discarded. It, too, 
should be carried on continuously and be constantly refined and im- 
proved. Appraisal and examination clearly comprise a basis for im- 
provement and development. A number of administrators point out 
the particular value of obtaining comparable data regarding student 
achievement and other characteristics when they are gathered year 
after year. Data thus assembled, they declare, can be used to identify 
significant developments or other changes. 

Conceived in terms of the continuity outlined above, the process 
of educational engineering becomes a central responsibility of the 
junior college administration concerned with developing a program 
of general education. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Library: An Opportunity 


UNIOR college administrators, instructors, and students con- 
cerned with building programs of general education are becoming 
increasingly aware of how vital is the role of the librarian and of 

the library in the process. At times in the past administrators have 
used library positions as posts to which to relegate faculty misfits. 
A teacher who couldn’t “get along” with students or fellow faculty 
members, or who rigidly resisted administrative plans for instruc- 
tional change, was “put away”’ in the library where presumably he 
could do the least harm. Or, perhaps the library staff was assembled 
from recent library school graduates with full knowledge of library 
techniques but with as yet undeveloped concepts of the place of the 
library in curriculum building. 

In the well-administered college today, however, the librarian is 
selected with care, for he must be an active and effective participant 
in administration, curriculum building, program operation, evaluation, 
and further planning. He then becomes one of the key figures in edu- 
cational engineering, in program operation and improvement. Partic- 
ularly must this be so in general education where there are complex 
demands for the synthesis of many concepts, ideas, and facts from a 
multiplicity of fields which require not only the standard and the 
classic in the printed word, but also the experimental and the new. 
General education requires more than printed materials of instruc- 
tion. Also needed are motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, recordings, 
and a great variety of audio and visual aids to learning. Here again 
the library has responsibility to extend its services and to participate 
in programs which effectively coordinate the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and printed matter to achieve the goals of students. Clearly 
only in programs which recognize the multiplicity of avenues to learn- 
ing, can students be taught, trained, and stimulated to know and use © 
the resources available for their continuing, lifelong self-education. 
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Tue Liprary, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Typically the literature of educational administration and the lit- 
erature of librarianship treat of the responsibilities of the administrator 
for the school or college library. The emphasis given by many writ- 
ers is on the administrative obligation or duty. Yoo seldom do they 
discuss the opportunity which the library offers for vitalizing the edu- 
cational program. The administrator who takes advantage of the 
opportunity not only provides adequate facilities, budget, and staff, 
but typically he also: . 

1. Makes the position of the librarian one of major importance on the 
instructional staff. 

2. Makes the library the resource center of instructional materials— 

including not only books, magazines, and other printed materials, 

but also motion pictures, recordings, slides, filmstrips, and other 

audio-visual materials. 

Uses the library as an avenue of instructional supervision. 

. Recognizes the role of the library in educational engineering. 


Pp vw 


1. Make position of librarian of major importance on instructional staff 


Few, if any, members of the faculty have an opportunity to know 
instruction, instructors, and students as well as does the alert librar- 
ian. The objectivity of the librarian’s viewpoint is enhanced by the 
fact that he is not a day-by-day participant in classroom routine. If, 
however, students come to the library with enthusiasm, with pur- 
pose, and with understanding, the librarian observes this as they work 
on their assignments. On the other hand, if they come with vague 
and indefinite assignments or with assignments which to them appear 
to be purposeless, the librarian knows it. He is with students when 
they meet problems and when they discover interests. He can, there- 
fore, also be a valued member of the guidance and counseling staff. 
He acquires incalculably valuable information regarding teaching 
and its results; regarding students, their abilities, their successes, 
their frustrations, and particularly their learning problems. The li- 
brarian is perhaps in the best position of all on the campus to know 
the range of a teacher’s interests, his grasp of ideas, his competence 
in the use of materials of instruction, and his methods of teaching. 

Visits to California junior colleges reveal a number in which the 
librarian is an active member of curriculum and instructional com- 
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mittees and contributes his observations and insights to the definition 
of goals, planning the program, its operation, and evaluation. During 
this Study, as general education conferences were held on various. 
campuses, and particularly at meetings with curriculum committees 
or department staffs, it was observed that frequently librarians are 
now serving on committees and meeting with various departments. 

Monterey, Harbor, Mount San Antonio, Pierce, Pasadena and 
Contra Costa are among those junior colleges which single out the 
librarian for particular service in curriculum building and in planning 
instruction. At Shasta he serves not only on the faculty general edu- 
cation committee but is its chairman. In one institution, Los Angeles 
City College, the administration has recognized the function of the 
librarian by promoting her to be Assistant Dean, Library Services. 

If the library is to make its optimum contribution to general edu- 
cation, the role of the librarian must, in most colleges, be upgraded 
and the librarian’s contribution to curriculum planning given in- 
creased recognition. General education demands that the attention of 
the entire instructional staff, including the librarian, be centered upon 
the needs and abilities of each individual student. The librarian is in a 
position duplicated nowhere else on the campus to aid in realizing 
many of the subtle areas of such a program. 


2. Make the library the resource center of instructional materials 


Under the vigorous leadership of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and with the stimulation of pioneering developments in the larger 
cities of the state, audio-visual materials are generally available and 
are extensively used by the junior colleges of California. In some, the 
widely recommended practice of making the library the center for 
all such materials is followed. In others an audio-visual agency has 
been set up outside the library and sometimes fully independent of it. 
If machinery for the effective administration of these aids has already 
been provided outside of the library, steps made to change may cause 
more problems and difficulties than values. If, however, a college has 
freedom in choosing its plan for administering audio-visual materials, 
the library provides a natural and economical center for such service, 
though staff, facilities, and space must be provided. 

If a librarian is fulfilling his functions, he will be studying the cur- 
riculum, getting acquainted with teaching, and working with teachers 
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on building new courses and revising old ones. He must also, of 
course, perform the tasks of his profession, and order, receive, or- 
ganize, and distribute books and other printed materials. These iden- 
tical functions must be served for audio-visual materials. To have 
another agency on campus duplicate these functions of knowing in- 
struction, working on curriculum building, and ordering and adminis- 
tering materials would ordinarily seem to be economically. wasteful 
and educationally unsound. 

With the library recognized as an essential part of the instructional 
program and with the library as the resource center of instructional 
materials of all types, the stage is set for using the library as a vital 
force in improving teaching and in strengthening the general educa- 
tion program. 


3. Use library as avenue of instructional supervision 


Because the librarian knows students, instructors, and instruction, 
his background should be utilized, by putting him in a situation in 
which he can share with faculty colleagues his knowledge, observa- 
tions, insights, and ideas for improvement. 

As a leader, the junior college administrator must know the in- 
structional program of his college—its strengths and its weaknesses, 
its successes, and its failures. He holds conferences with instructors 
regarding their plans and their hopes, their problems and their wor- 
ries. He attends and participates in faculty and department meetings 
and workshops. He may visit and participate in classes. In this phase 
of his operation, he can make use of the library as an aid to knowing, 
understanding, and helping improve the teaching program of his col- 
lege. By conferring with the librarian, by visits to the library, by 
sometimes working there, he can extend his acquaintance with the 
teaching program, gain insights otherwise difficult to achieve, and 
acquire a growing understanding of the potential contribution of the 
library to all aspects of instruction. 

As a part of this Study, the Director invited California junior col- 
lege administrators to work for at least three hours in their college li- 
braries and then to report to the Study ona one-sheet inquiry form the 
results of their observations. It was hoped that such observations 
would lead to an increased understanding of the library as an avenue 
to instructional supervision. Thirty-two administrators in twenty 
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different junior colleges participated in this survey. The positions of 
those cooperating were: 


Position Number 
Administtative heads of colleges... ..20000 00000052. 11 
Deans i. FSW oe LE TP Ee Ne eee iy 11 
Depatrmentachainmien wives pc on hie itt as oe oes 7 
Divectorsiofsadult programs 4a wen sche ee iin canes 2 
TROPISITALS Rae aCe ere. Se race OOS Me eee: 1 


Administrators spent from one to five hours working in their col- 
lege libraries prior to filling out the inquiry form. The median time 
reported was three hours. 

The president of one of the larger junior colleges said of this proj- 
ect, “I am happy to participate in this study because it brings force- 
fully to my attention a unit of our educational program which I have 
really neglected.” 

Activities typically engaged in by administrators during their stint 
in the library included (a) accompanying the librarian as she helped 
students, (b) walking around the library to aid students, and (c) 
working at the circulation or reference desk. Less frequently the ad- 
ministrators reported they observed library activities, visited with 
the librarian about his work and problems, asked students what they 
were doing and why, asked students for suggestions for improving 
the library, made a three-period survey of the use of library mate- 
rials, and interviewed several teachers about their use of library 
materials. 

The first question which administrators in the Study were asked 
was, “What new light did your work in the library throw upon the 
strengths and successes of individual teachers?” Their answers re- 
vealed that they had observed with approval the following activities 
of instructors, in the order of the frequency with which they oc- 
curred: 

Assign library work regularly 

Make clear and definite assignments 

Make varied assignments adapted to the interests and abilities of individual 
students ' 

Make certain that library materials are available in sufficient quantity be- 
fore assigning them 

Inform librarian regarding assignments which will require the use of library 
materials 


a 
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Know what is in the library 

Teach students how to select and evaluate reading materials 
Take library materials to their classrooms 

Use the library as their textbook 

Stimulate the enthusiasm of their students 

Meet with their classes in the college library for periods of work 
Schedule some of their office hours in the library 


In addition to these general reports, several administrators referred 
to specific projects and teaching methods about which they learned 
for the first time. 

A Bakersfield administrator stated, “I learned of several ingenious 
methods which instructors employ in using the library. For example, 
one in radio and one in English arranged to have their classes meet 
and work together in the library. Following this, a panel discussion 
was held at a joint meeting of the two classes.” 

An administrator at San Diego singled out instructors in political 
science for special comment: 

These instructors have developed clearly defined, sequential units. Before 

making assignments in the library they have apparently answered the fol- 

lowing questions: 

1. What is the real need upon which this unit is based? 

2. What does this unit aim to accomplish? Is it merely an exercise? Does 
it contribute to the objectives of the course? 

. Does it make allowance for individual differences? 

. Are its objectives clear and attainable? 

. Does this unit relate to the student’s previous experience? 


wm Pp Ww 


Administrators reported not only on the successes but also on the 
problems and difficulties of instructors. Those most often reported 
show a failure to use the library and an ignorance of how to use it. 
These are listed in the order of their frequency: 


Assign no library work 

Do not use the library 

Make assignments which are not clear 

Make assignments of materials which the library does not have 

Do not know how to use the library themselves 

Make the same assignments year after year 

Do not know what the library has in their fields 

Has difficulty providing reading materials for students of low academic 
ability 


Administrators report observing successful teaching on the part of 
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those instructors who were found to: know the resources of the li- 
brary, make assignments which are purposeful and clear, and keep 
the librarian informed regarding assignments. On the other hand, 
problems were found to arise when teachers: do not know the li- 
brary and how to use it, make assignments which are not purposeful 
and clear, and fail to keep the librarian informed regarding assign- 
ments. 

Additional observations made on these periods of work in the li- 
brary included comments on the large number of students who do not 
know how to use the library. Wrote one dean, “‘I was amazed to 
learn how many of our students don’t seem to know even the rudi- 
ments of library usage.” On the other hand, several commented on 
their pleasure in observing the facility which students showed in lo- 
cating materials and in going about their assignments. Other com- 
ments were made on what is undoubtedly a widespread problem: 
Many students are unable to spend sufficient time in the college li- 
brary because of job or family responsibilities. 

Among plans reported by the administrators for improving library 
instructional relationship are the following: 


Send list of new library materials to all faculty members 

Send individual notes to faculty members regarding books, magazine arti- 
cles, or other library materials 

Prepare bibliographies for instructors 

Invite teachers to bring their classes to the library for library work periods 

Encourage instructors regularly to schedule periods in the library during 
which they can consult with and help students 

Encourage faculty members to take library materials to their classrooms 

Have librarian serve as member of faculty committees responsible for in- 
struction, curriculum, guidance 

Invite librarian to attend and participate in department and division meetings 
—particularly when courses are being planned or revised 

Invite librarian to visit classes when library assignments are being planned 
or developed 


Two colleges report college-wide surveys as aids to improving li- 
brary instructional relations. As a result of participation in this study, 
Ventura initiated and completed such a college-wide survey. Faculty 
and student judgment reported on inquiry forms were supplemented 
by analyses of data of library use. From these have developed sug- 
gestions regarding such matters as teaching procedures, availability 
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of materials, hours of keeping open, materials needed, and instruction 
in the use of the library. Plans for following up the results of the sur- 
vey are being developed. 

Bakersfield College reports plans for a college-wide library survey 
during the opening semester of the 1951-52 school year. The purpose 
of this survey is to determine how the library may be used more ef- 
fectively in teaching. 

It is impossible here to report all of the comments and observations 
made by the administrators following their venture in observing li- 
brary processes and filling out the inquiry form. Of special interest, 
however, is their judgment regarding its value. Accordingly this ques- 
tion was asked: “‘Do you believe the value of the time you worked in 
the library is sufficient to warrant your spending in the library, some 
time you ordinarily devote to other duties?” Their answers were: 


Response Frequency 


Believe value is sufficient to warrant my spending time in the library, some time 
Wich, Lordinanily, devote {0 OUNCE GULIES CN tia. Pan eiaia biare dla tei soe 20 

Do not believe value is sufficient to warrant my spending in the library some 
time which I ordinarily devote to other duties..............00 cece eeee 5 

TeV T AAPOR APPR es Coe TH TDS J NUMMS DLE Beat Bh NSRIN AT NRE laa He ee OUR GPR KT CoV AR Oe 4 


The twenty who answered affirmatively were asked: “How much 
time per month do you believe should be spent this way—in your 
situation and considering other demands upon your time?” ‘The an- 
swers ranged from one-half hour to twelve hours monthly. The me- 
dian number of hours suggested was three. 

It is clear that the experience of the administrators cooperating in 
this survey suggests that the library offers them an opportunity to 
gain an increasing insight into the instructional program of their col- 
leges; the problems and successes of teachers; the achievements and 
interests, the abilities and problems of students. Knowing instruction 
and student achievement is, however, only one step in the improve- 
ment of teaching. Knowledge and understanding locked up in the 
mind of an administrator is of little, if any, more value than that 
which is secreted in the mind of a librarian. Such knowledge and un- 
derstanding becomes significant only as the basis for a program of 
action. The action process will vary from college to college and from 
administrator to administrator. Each must use that which best suits 
his particular situation. Essential, however, to any effective program 
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of instructional improvement is a recognition by administrators, in- 
structors, librarians, and counselors that the junior college library is 
a vital instrument to serve the instructional needs of faculty members, 
the learning requirements of students, and the policy-making of ad- 
ministrators. Acceptance of this view makes it mandatory for the li- 
brary—its organization, its administration, and its routines—to be 
adapted to the needs of teachers in their particular classroom situa- 
tions and to those of students in their learning. 

One approach to this has been shown by the staff of Stephens Col- 
lege. In initiating a plan designed to make the library contribute as 
effectively as possible to the total instructional program of the col- 
lege, the college administration and the library staff addressed the 
following request to the faculty: 

... we are asking you to do the following: first, examine the objectives of 
each course you teach; second, survey the methods you use in attempting 
to attain these ends; third, determine, in the light of your aims and of your 
methods, what the library can do to help you better attain your objectives; 


and, fourth, report to us what we can do to aid. We shall do our best to 
adapt the library to your needs, whatever they may be.! 


The findings of this survey, which might be adapted to most junior 
colleges, were followed up with care by the administration and the li- 
brary staff. They resulted in varied developments and changes in 
teaching methods and in library administration, adapted to individual 
needs of teachers and students in a number of departments and in par- 
ticular teaching and learning situations. The resulting program for 
using a junior college library to improve instruction has been re- 
ported in detail elsewhere.? 


4. Recognize the role of the library in educational engineering 


Obviously the junior college library fits into and contributes to the 
administrative operation of “‘educational engineering” as it has been 
discussed in chapter xiv. These contributions have been referred to 
in earlier pages of this chapter. They may, however, be summarized 
as follows: 


1B. Lamar Johnson, Vitalizing a College Library (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939), pp. 8-9. 

2See B. Lamar Johnson, op. cit.; and B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lindstrom, et al., 
The Librarian and the Teacher in General Education (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1948). 
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1. Student abilities, attitudes, and skills, as observed in the junior 
college library, can contribute significantly to the determination of 
valid general education objectives. 

2. The library and the library staff should be expected to con- 
tribute to building the program (a) through supplying materials of 
instruction; (b) through aiding in the organization of such materials 
on the basis of both objectives and psychological principles of teach- 
ing and learning; and (c) through full participation in committees, 
such as those for general education, curriculum building, and the like. 

3. In contributing to the operation of the program, the library must 
not only supply appropriate instructional materials (books, other 
printed matter, recordings, motion pictures, and other audio-visual 
aids) but must supply these at the time and at the place at which they 
will make their optimum contribution. 

4. The results of student learning can frequently be evaluated by 
the observation of students’ behavior, including interests, skills, atti- 
tudes, as they are displayed in the library, and by the study of stu- 
dents’ reading habits and interests. 


Tue Liprary, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE ENTIRE 
INS FRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Up to this point particular emphasis has been placed upon the role 
of the administrator in using the library to contribute to the improve- 
ment of instruction and to the resulting increase in student learning. 
Nothing that has been said implies, however, that the administrator 
can do this job alone. His role of leadership is important, to be sure. 
But if the library is to function effectively, instructors and librarians 
must actively work together as members of a unified instructional 
staff. 

Instructors must recognize that the library offers them an oppor- 
tunity to enrich their teaching, to broaden student viewpoints, and to 
help students in developing habits which can carry over into a lifelong 
utilization of library resources as aids to solving problems and meet- 
ing issues. Someone has said, ‘“Ioo much time is spent teaching stu- 
dents how to apply themselves to books and too little time in teaching 
students how to apply books to themselves.” Herein lies an oppor- 
tunity too seldom realized in the schools and colleges of our nation. 

Librarians must recognize their roles as active participants in the 
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teaching process—not passive providers of materials but active in- 
structors, knowing, planning, and offering instruction. The role of 
the librarian-instructor may be documented in many ways. Active 
librarian-instructors, for example, have a responsibility for insuring 
student understanding of library tools—catalogues, indexes, guides, 
encyclopedias, and the like. Students may spend regular class periods 
in the library for research, for browsing, for group discussion, with 
the librarian and the regular instructor cooperating in the conduct of 
the class. Explorations into new teaching ideas may be done in the 
library under a willing librarian’s direction. Bibliographies and read- 
ing lists may be carefully constructed. Often, because the librarian 
is acquainted with the general content of many books, he will be able 
to suggest those which can be used in teaching content subjects. Co- 
operative teaching, in which teachers in an entire area work with the 
librarian to plan courses, or in which the librarian assists directly by 
taking over appropriate classroom sections at times, has possibilities. 

Upon occasion a librarian may be expected to teach an entire 
course—from planning and making assignments to evaluating stu- 
dent achievement and assigning grades. Such teaching may occur in 
the area of the librarian’s second interest, as for instance in social 
studies. 

During this Study several meetings of librarians and instructors 
have been held for the purpose of identifying contributions which 
each can make to the effective utilization of library materials in the 
teaching process. From these meetings was developed the following 
statement which suggests specific types of opportunities open to each 
as they work together: 


1. What Teachers Can Do for Librarians 


a) Invite librarians to work with them in preparing their course syl-_ 


labuses. 

b) Give the librarian a copy of their course outlines or syllabuses. The 
librarian can give much better service if he has this before the course 
begins. 

c) Give the librarian advance notice of assignments involving the use of 
library materials of all kinds. 

d) Invite a member of the library staff to visit their classes when sig- 
nificant assignments involving the use of library materials are made. 

e) Explain to their classes the library tools most useful in the field. Call 
on the librarian to assist in giving instruction in the use of such tools. 

f) Become acquainted with library resources—books, pamphlets, pe- 
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riodicals, pictures, records, films, transcriptions, slides—useful in 
their courses. : 

g) Arrange for frequent opportunity for them to work with their stu- 
dents with appropriate library materials immediately at hand—by 
bringing materials into the classroom or by bringing students to the 
library for work periods. 

h) Encourage pleasure reading which supplements their courses. 

i) Help the librarian perform his instructional functions by talking with 
him about their problems, particularly those involving the use of li- 
brary materials. When teachers have a problem, a suggestion, or a 
criticism, talk it over with the librarian. 


2. What Librarians Can Do for Teachers 

a) Help faculty members to obtain materials they need by knowing as 
much as possible about courses and methods of instruction. 

b) Explain aids to finding materials in the library. 

c) Assist in the selection of new materials. 

d) Notify instructors of new materials ready for circulation. 

e) Report promptly to teachers any difficulties which their students are 
having in finding or using assigned materials. 

Ff) Help the faculty to know library facilities useful to their classes by 
preparing bibliographies, including film lists; by checking bibliog- 
raphies and assignments; by reporting what materials are available. 

g) Make it possible for instructors to work with students in the presence 
of appropriate books and other library materials by sending library 
materials to classrooms, and by cooperating with teachers who wish 
to bring their classes to the library for library-laboratory work pe- 
riods. 

h) Cooperate with instructors in offering instruction in how to use the 
library. 


OpporTuUNITIES AHEAD 


The library offers a variety of opportunities to administrators, to 
instructors, and to students. The library permits the administrator 
to assure himself that all possible teaching materials are employed to 
their fullest advantage. It opens an avenue through which the admin- 
istrator can determine teaching strengths and the areas in which de- 
velopments are needed. It offers him a chance to encourage maximum 
student development in the habitual and effective use of library ma- 
terials in meeting day-to-day problems. 

The library makes it possible for instructors to use varied assign- 
ments adapted to the needs of their students and to reinforce these 
with listening and viewing experiences. 
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The library clearly provides today’s student with vast opportuni- 
ties. Its materials, well used, supplement and give a firm base to his 
guidance and counseling. They stimulate and channel his permanent 
interests and frequently help to establish new ones. They encourage 
establishment of lifelong habits of using the library for self-education 
and voluntary study. 

Just as in other instructional areas, as for example in the extraclass 
program or in the guidance program, it is useless exercise to extoll 
the merits of the library unless some positive action is taken to cap- 
italize on those merits. 

Books do not read themselves—they must be read. Films and slides 
do not view themselves—they must be seen. Recordings do not hear 
themselves—they must be heard. Administrators, instructors, and 
students must, therefore, assume active roles if they are to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities afforded them by the library and its re- 
sources. 

With these ideas in mind several points may be re-emphasized in 
summary: 

1. The library constitutes both an opportunity and an obligation for the 
administrator. The administrator has an opportunity to use the library 
as a vitalizing force in the instructional program. To do this he has at 
least three basic moves to make: 

a) Give the librarian a position of major importance on the instruc- 
tional and curriculum-building staff. 

b) Make the library the chief resource center for all manner of in- 
structional materials, including audio-visual materials, in addition 
to books, magazines, and other printed matter. 

c) Use the library as a developing source of information regarding 
instructional achievements and problems, regarding students’ 
needs, interests, and accomplishments. 

2. To aid instructors make optimum use of the library, the librarian, 
in addition to his usual duties of ordering, organizing, and administering 
materials, should assume at least six responsibilities: 

a) Get acquainted with instruction by studying syllabuses, confer- 
ring with instructors, visiting classes, and observing the library 
work of students. 

b) Work on curriculum committees and other groups responsible for 
curriculum construction and the improvement of instruction. 
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c) Work with individual instructors on building course syllabuses or 
teaching units. 

d) Direct the attention of instructors to instructional materials appro- 
priate to their teaching. 

e) Report to instructors difficulties their students are having in doing 
library assignments. 

f) Encourage instructors to work with their students in the presence 
of library materials. 

3. In using the library effectively in teaching, the instructor should 
recognize at least the following seven opportunities: 

a) Know the library and its resources, particularly those relating to 
his field of instruction. 

b) Teach his students how to use library resources useful in his 
teaching field. 

c) Call upon the librarian to cooperate in building course syllabuses 
and in planning teaching. 

d) Keep the librarian informed regarding instruction in his classes. 

e) Invite the librarian to report problems which his students have in 
using library materials. 

f) Use library resources in his teaching. 

g) Work with his students in the presence of appropriate library ma- 
terials. 

The ultimate purpose of the various activities listed above is ob- 
viously to have students use the library in learning. This involves not 
only using library resources in fulfilling day-by-day assignments, but 
it particularly inyolves developing habits and attitudes which will 
lead students throughout their lives to use library resources in enrich- 
ing their lives and as aids to meeting problems in day-by-day living. 
As administrators, librarians, and instructors take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the college library, they are recognizing (1) 
that general education is a continuing lifelong process and (2) that 
in their post-college life students can and should utilize the library 
and its resources as aids to continuing growth and development, to 
meeting day-by-day problems—to continuing their general educa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Continuing Problems and Opportunities 


IGH on any list of unfinished business for the junior colleges of 

California as they work on plans for general education devel- 

opment are a number of continuing problems, which might 
perhaps better be designated as continuing opportunities, to which 
junior colleges have been giving, are giving, and undoubtedly will 
continue to give attention. The problems and opportunities identified 
and discussed in the following pages in no sense represent an ex- 
haustive or comprehensive list. The areas selected for discussion do, 
however, represent those which are among the most important. 


Juntor CoLLeGE—HicuH ScHoor RELATIONSHIPS 


That the problems of junior college—-high school relationships are 
in California recognized as important is indicated by the fact that a 
state-wide High School—Junior College Afhliation Committee has 
been organized. This committee, which consists of representative 
high school and junior college administrators, meets twice each year 
to consider such problems as follow-up studies of high schoo] and 
junior college graduates; coordinating high school and junior college 
programs in vocational education; and the relationship of high school 
and junior college responsibility for general education in United 
States history, health, family life, communications, and the like. This 
latter problem is, of course, particularly important for junior colleges 
in building programs of general education. 


Building on student achievement 


One of the questions which confronts the junior college interested 
in building a program of general education relates to the extent to 
which entering students have already achieved the goals of general 
education. It is, of course, sheer folly and an inexcusable waste of 
time and energy, of teachers as well as of students, to offer instruc- 
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tion which is repetitious of materials and outcomes already ade- 
quately achieved by students. The reality of this problem and its 
seriousness insofar as general education is concerned is suggested by 
the statement of a junior college student addressed to the Director of 
this Study, ‘“Less time should be spent on general courses. A two- 
year program is short enough without spending a lot of time repeating 
what we learned in high school.” 

In addition to the work of the Afhliation Committee the impor- 
tance of recognizing the high school experiences and achievements of 
students entering junior college is in California highlighted by two 
state-wide educational developments, which include high schools, and 
which in a sense parallel, complement, and support the California 
Study of General Education in the Junior College. These two devel- 
opments to which high schools of the state are devoting their particu- 
lar effort are: (1) Life Adjustment Education and (2) the instru- 
mentation of the California State Framework of Public Education. 

The emphasis on Life Adjustment Education is part of a nation- 
wide program designed to focus the attention of our schools, and par- 
ticularly our high schools, on the necessity for building programs 
directly upon the identified characteristics and needs of students and 
of the society in which they live. The goals of life adjustment edu- 
cation! are therefore coordinated with those of general education. 

The statement, A Framework for Public Education in California,? has 
been prepared during three years of work under the leadership of a 
representative committee of California educators, including repre- 
sentatives of the junior colleges of the state. As has been pointed out 
earlier, the Framework applies to the public junior colleges them- 
selves as an integral part of the California system of public secondary 
education. During the 1950-51 school year the schools of California 
joined in a program to instrument the recommendations, both in 
terms of objectives and methods of procedure, of the Framework 
statement. The ‘‘purposes of public education in California” parallel 
in large measure those identified in the General Education Study 


1 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, Planning for 
American Youth (Washington: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1944), p. 43. 

2 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1951). 
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here reported. These purposes are, of course, receiving emphasis in 
the high schools of the state. 

Certainly these state-wide emphases in California high schools 
highlight the need for recognition by the junior colleges of the pre- 
vious learning and experience of the entering student. 

All too frequently junior college faculties accept general education 
objectives and build programs designed to achieve these goals with 
the apparent assumption that students are entering the junior college 
with “virgin minds’’ insofar as previous study and achievement of 
these outcomes are concerned. Curriculum building of this type re- 
sults, for example, in programs of family life education built without 
regard to previous high school work in this field, as well as courses in 
American history and hygiene planned without regard to what has 
already been taught in high school. Even more serious, however, this 
approach to curriculum building and teaching fails to take into ac- 
count the individuality, achievements and abilities, interests and 
goals, problems and anxieties of each separate student. 


Three essential steps 


The junior college which aims adequately to adapt its program to 
high schools must take these three steps: 


1. Study the characteristics, including achievements, of its entering 
students. If a faculty is to build a program of general education, 
the faculty must know the achievements, needs, interests, and 
hopes of its students. (See chapters tv and xiv for a fuller discus- 
sion.) 

2. Provide adequate guidance to students—this to take into consid- 
eration the individuality of students. (See chapters rv and v for il- 
lustrations of procedures.) 

3. Provide a curriculum, both class and extraclass, adapted to and 
based on the particular needs of the students served. Regardless of 
the effectiveness with which data concerning students are assem- 
bled, regardless of the care with which a counseling program is 
planned and developed, the results will be of little value unless the 
college provides courses and other experiences, and uses methods 
of teaching which are adapted to the needs of individual students. 
(See chapters Iv—x111.) 
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The reader may feel that the three steps suggested above are in es- 
sence those which must be followed in building any effective program 
of general education. This is, of course, true. Throughout this volume 
emphasis is given to the necessity of building the general education 
program on the basis of the characteristics of the students—as well 
as upon the characteristics and needs of the society in which they live. 
Discussion of the problem of junior college-high school relationships 
offers, however, another opportunity to emphasize the process of 
designing the educational program to meet the needs of the particular 
students served. This is, in essence, the solution of problems con- 
cerned with high school relationships. 

There are, however, a number of specific practices reported by 
junior colleges as aids to implementing this solution. 

In the field of guidance one important factor is supplying high 
school pupils with information about the variety of experiences avail- 
able to them in the junior college. To describe their offerings, Los 
Angeles junior colleges have prepared for showing to Los Angeles 
high school seniors a series of colored slides. Junior college faculty 
members frequently visit high schools for talks and for conferences 
with high school seniors. High school seniors likewise often visit 
junior colleges to get acquainted with their work and program, their 
students and faculty members. At San Bernardino Valley College, vis- 
its to the junior college are not limited to high school seniors. Each 
year junior high school homeroom representatives visit the junior 
college and report back to their rooms on the programs offered and 
opportunities provided at the junior college. The San Bernardino staff 
reports that the results of this continuity of background and experi- 
ence are noticeable in the activities later planned, particularly those 
for high school seniors. 

At John Muir College an experiment has been tried by having a 
one-day exchange of classes by a teacher of the required tenth-grade 
(since John Muir is a four-year junior college, pupils enter at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh grade) high school English class and a teacher 
of the required eleventh-grade junior college English class. High 
school pupils were provided with information regarding junior col- 
lege offerings and what “junior college life is really like.” The ad- 
vantages of discussion in a small class group are obvious—particu- 
larly when it takes place with both a teacher from the junior college 
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and with a class’s own teacher, after a fact-finding visit to the junior 
college. In addition to the guidance values which come directly to 
pupils from this plan, are the values of an exchange of this type to the 
teacher. One of the instructors participating in the plan states, ‘‘Al- 
together I would say that this has been the most enlightening experi- 
ence I have had in Pasadena. . . . | hope that some day we will havea 
planned program of exchanges.” 

Contra Costa Junior College District employs as part-time coun- 
selors selected high school faculty members, frequently high school 
deans of boys and girls, who advise with high school pupils regarding 
the junior college and its offerings. 

In describing the Contra Costa plan the director of curriculum for 
the district writes: 


In the fall of 1949, prior to the opening of either the West or the East 
college, a series of workshops was scheduled. The first four were planned as 
an in-service training program for the counselors. At the first meeting, per- 
sons from four-year institutions in the vicinity were invited to discuss with 
the counselors their programs, admission requirements, and their relation- 
ship with a junior college such as ours. 

The second meeting, at which Dr. McDaniel of Stanford University and 
Donald Kitch of the State Department of Education were present, was 
devoted to a discussion of the basic principles which should be followed in a 
sound program of student personnel at both the high school and junior 
college level, emphasizing the importance of the program at the two levels 
leading toward a continuous counseling program. 

The third meeting was devoted to a discussion of various aspects of voca- 
tional education. From that point on we worked for several Saturdays as 
subcommittees on the following problems: 

1. What are ways and means of gathering data about high school seniors 
who would be interested in coming to the junior college in the spring and 
the next fall? 

2. What are the most effective ways and means of gathering data about 

residents of the county who were attending other junior colleges? 

. What kind of testing program should the junior college establish? 

4. What kinds of permanent records are now kept by the high schools; 
what kind should be kept by the junior college; and what should be their 
relationship? 

5. What are the present responsibilities of the community counselors in 
their respective communities, and what should be their continued re- 
sponsibilities as community counselors? 

Following the work of these subcommittees, the group gathered together 
as a whole and reports on the recommendations of each committee were 


ww 
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made. Throughout the rest of the spring, the community counselors served 
as representatives of the junior college in their respective communities, do- 
ing such things as counseling students, referring students to the junior college 
counseling staff, disseminating information about the development of the 
junior college program, and helping in the administration of the testing pro- 
gram. | 

This year we have continued with a similar program that is somewhat 
more limited in its scope and in the amount of responsibility that we are 
asking community counselors to assume. As a result of our experience, it is 
our conclusion that the idea is a good one. There are, however, some prob- 
lems. Also, there has been some question raised, both by our own people 
and by the high schools, as to whether or not the college should be paying 
high school counselors for services which they should render as a staff 
member of the high school. However, I am confident that we will continue 
with this kind of a program, for it has demonstrated its value, particularly 
in bringing the junior college and high school counseling programs together 
and in making certain that a district such as ours does have direct contact 
with the students in the many communities that the junior college district 
serves. 


Providing a curriculum based upon the characteristics of students, 
including their past experiences and their achievements, is, as has 
been pointed out, fundamental in the matter of junior college—high 
school relationships. If the junior college assembles data regarding 
its students and if it provides an adequate guidance program, its job 
of serving the high school graduate is only partially complete. In 
addition, the junior college must offer an educational program based 
upon the needs of its students. As a matter of fact, of course, the 
guidance program itself will be only partially complete, if the cur- 
riculum fails to include experiences, courses as well as extraclass ac- 
tivities, adapted to the particular students enrolled in the junior 
college. | 

Some of the guidance activities suggested above (for example, the 
exchange of teachers at John Muir College and the employment of 
high school staff members as counselors at Contra Costa) provide a 
type of contact and experience which are helpful in developing pro- 
grams adapted to the high school background of entering students. 

Several cities of the state, San Diego and Long Beach, for example, 
have city-wide curriculum planning groups which aim to provide a 
continuity of program from kindergarten through the junior college. 
At Sacramento continuity of program is facilitated by regularly 
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scheduled meetings of high school principals and of the president of 
the junior college with the city superintendent and the associate 
superintendent of schools. Any curriculum change contemplated at 
either the high school or junior college level is discussed and studied 
by this group. The group likewise considers matters of overlapping 
or conflict in program. For example, during the 1950-51 school year 
the group considered the problem of the repeated use in the required 
hygiene course of the junior college of the same motion pictures, with- 
out differentiation of purpose, that had previously been used in the 
health course required in high school. The solution, which emerged 
from an examination of this problem in cooperation with teachers of 
health education, was not an arbitrary one of forbidding the use of 
the same film at both the high school and the junior college level. 
Rather the plan agreed upon recognizes the possibilities of such dual 
utilization, if instructors recognize and provide for a differentiation 
of purpose. 

In a number of junior college districts, high school and junior col- 
lege faculty members have regularly scheduled meetings to discuss 
relationships and particularly continuity of program. In Stanislaus 
County, for example, are held monthly meetings of representatives 
from the high schools of the county and from Modesto Junior Col- 
lege. Organized through the office of the county superintendent of 
schools, these meetings are given over to a consideration of mutual 
problems and particularly to matters of relationship between the 
junior college and the high schools. At San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege, high school teachers and junior college instructors in such fields 
as art, music, social science, business education, English, home and 
family life regularly meet together for cooperative curriculum plan- 
ning. 

Building a junior college program on the basis of the previous high 
school experience of students is not, however, one which is dependent 
entirely on group or departmental work and planning. Illustrative of 
what the individual faculty member can do is a report of the hygiene 
course at West Contra Costa Junior College. At the opening of the 
course the instructor outlined problems and areas in health education 
which the class might study during the semester and invited students 
to indicate those problems which in their judgment were of sufficient 
importance to warrant study. When the responses were summarized, 
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the instructor was surprised to observe that the subjects of reproduc- 
tion and of sex education were omitted from the students’ recom- 
mendations. Further inquiry revealed, however, that the students in 
the course had come from high schools where the health education 
program had given significant and, from their view, adequate atten- 
tion to these problems. With this background, the instructor provided 
opportunity for individual study of reproduction to the few students 
who indicated a particular need. For the class as a whole, however, 
instruction in this area was minimized and useless duplication 
avoided. 

The experience of the hygiene instructor at Contra Costa Junior 
College is illustrative, both of what an individual teacher can do in 
the matter of high school relationships and of a danger which is not 
avoided in many junior colleges. Too often, instructors plan a course 
ahead of time, simply on the basis of problems they themselves select 
as being important for living, and without regard for the previous 
background and achievement of their particular students. The tragedy 
of wasted time, boredom, and restlessness, is but suggested by what 
might have happened in the Contra Costa Junior College hygiene 
class if the instructor had failed to take into account the background 
of her students. Such background might, of course, have been secured 
by other methods—including inventories, achievement and diagnostic 
tests. The use of a particular method is not advocated here. What is 
essential, however, is a recognition by the junior college, including 
those responsible for curriculum building and including counselors 
and individual teachers, of the characteristics and background of stu- 
dents. Only in this way can the junior college achieve effective rela- 
tionship with the high school. 


Junior CoLLEGE-SENIOR CoLLEGE RELATIONSHIPS 
The importance of effective relationships 


The preparation of students for advanced work in a senior college 
or university has from the time of its conception been recognized as 
an objective of the junior college. In outlining the functions of the 
junior college, the California State Junior College Association in- 
cluded the following as one of the purposes: 


Lower Division Training—Each junior college should provide lower divi- 
sion or the first two years of senior college work for the limited number of 
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students who plan transfer to a university after completing two years in 
junior college. This training should be broad enough to include the lower 
division requirements in the liberal arts, scientific, engineering and profes- 
sional fields.® 


In its early history, the college-preparatory function was the dom- 
inant purpose of the junior college. The very term junior college sug- 
gests the nature of the purpose implied. As junior colleges developed 
and expanded, it was observed, however, that only a fraction of the 
students entering junior colleges actually continued their education 
beyond junior college graduation. It was further observed that al- 
though only a minority of students transferred to senior colleges, 
there was a tendency for faculties to give their major attention to 
developing and offering “‘college parallel’ courses and a tendency for 
the overwhelming majority of students to take such courses. 

In commenting on this situation more than a decade ago, the Di- 
rector of this Study stated: 


The typical junior college appears to provide a course of study that is 
dominantly college preparatory, and the typical student pursues such a 
course. Curiously enough, however, when this student leaves the junior 
college, he does not continue in an institution of higher learning. His school- 
ing is complete; in other words, the junior college presents the paradoxical 
situation of devoting its major energies to attaining an objective needed by 
no more than one-fourth or one-fifth of its students.4 


It was situations such as this that resulted in the Terminal Educa- 
tion Study® of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Although 
this study and other corroborating findings and experiences have re- 
sulted in an increased recognition by junior colleges of their respon- 
sibility to the terminal student, Bogue was compelled by existing 
situations to comment as follows in 1950: 


If the reader will select at random catalogues of junior colleges from various 
parts of the country, from various types as to size, control, and enrollment 
as to sex, he will find that there is a deadening sameness of lower division 


3A Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, Submitted to the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, March 1, 1948, p. 6. 

4B. Lamar Johnson, “The Junior College,’”’ in National Society for the Study of 
Education, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part II: General Education in the American College 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Public School Publishing Co., 1939), p. 115. 

5 The phrase terminal education has unfortunate connotations. Education which is vital 
must and will continue throughout life. Whether or not an individual is enrolled in a 
school or college, education ought not to terminate. 
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imitation of the older type of liberal-arts colleges. . . . Subjects are given 
with the provision that they are prerequisite to further subjects within the 
same field of specialization, although it is well known that the vast majority 
of subjects taken by students in all colleges will be the only ones taken in 
that particular discipline. . . .6 


Although the number of junior college students who transfer to a 
senior college represent a minority group only, they are an important 
group, and the problem of transfer arrangements is important for at 
least two reasons: 

1. A sizable number from this group of transfer students will become 
future leaders of American thought and activity in such fields as 
government and citizenship, medicine and the arts, business and 
industry. he adequate training and preparation of the group is 
important to national and world development. 

2. Although the students who actually transfer to senior college are 
a minority group, the number who plan to transfer, or the number 
who think they may transfer, in most junior colleges represent a 
majority. Added to this group are those who do not plan to trans- 
fer but who feel that ‘‘only the best [that is those courses which 
have the stamp of senior college approval] is good enough for 
me.’ Accordingly, the majority who are enrolled in “college 
Baraltel” courses becomes, in most junior colleges very sizable 
indeed. 

The problem of transfer is important not only to the junior college; 
it is equally important to the senior college and the university. If the 
senior college and the professional school are to fulfill their functions, 
they must select students who have the ability and the preparatory 
training to do successful work. 

Because of the development of the public junior college in Cali- 
fornia, the problem of selecting transfer students looms particularly 
large for the senior colleges and universities of the state. Whereas 
for the universities of the nation as a whole freshmen-sophomore en- 
rollment outnumbers upper-division enrollment by as much as two to 
one, this situation is reversed in California. For example, at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles there were enrolled during the 
fall semester of 1950, 4,404 freshmen and sophomores and 6,543 


6 Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950), p. 155. 
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juniors and seniors. In September 1950, only 34.5 percent of the stu- 
dents admitted to the university entered directly from high school 
and 65.6 percent were transfer students, the majority from junior 
colleges. 


Present practice - 


The problems of junior college-senior college relationships are, in 
the main, two: First, junior colleges wish to avoid situations in which 
the entrance requirements of senior colleges place restrictive barriers 
against the development of curriculums and programs best adapted 
to the needs of the junior college students. Second, senior colleges 
wish to admit from junior colleges students whose background of 
preparation and whose ability qualify them for successful senior col- 
lege work in the field of their choice. 

It is obvious, of course, that the problem of senior college—-junior 
college relationship involves mutual understanding and cooperation. 
Undoubtedly the most important state-wide influence in developing 
this understanding and in encouraging improved working relation- 
ships is the University of California—Junior College Conference 
Committee. Organized in 1932 to consider problems of articulation 
between the state university and junior colleges, the purposes of the 
committee are these: (1) to broaden and deepen mutual understand- 
ings of the particular purposes and services of one another’s institu- 
tions; (2) to confer together on educational problems common to 
both; (3) to recommend the appointment of subcommittees, liaison 
committees, or special short-term committees, or to provide other 
procedures for the consideration or study of special matters of par- 
ticular concern in relationships with one another; (4) to assist in the 
smooth transfer of students between institutions when the students’ 
educational plans call for such transfer; and (5) to examine together 
broader aspects of the educational needs of society particularly in the 
state of California. 

Committee membership includes ten representatives of the state 
university, nine representatives of the junior colleges of the state, 
and two representatives from the State Department of Education. 
Consultants outside of committee membership are called upon as they 
are needed. 

The committee meets twice each year, once at Berkeley, and once 
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at Los Angeles. To facilitate the work of junior colleges with specific 
schools and colleges of the university, separate liaison committees 
have been established for such fields as engineering, letters and sci- 
ence, business administration, architecture, and education. These 
working committees meet, as occasion demands, during the year and 
report progress and make recommendations at the semiannual meet- 
ing of the conference committee. In addition to the standing liaison 
committees, special subcommittees serve as short-term fact-finding 
agents when special issues or problems arise—as for example, the 
proficiency of junior college graduates in the language arts. 

Among both junior college and university faculty members there 
is general agreement that the Conference Committee has served and 
is serving an important function. In commenting on this, the late 
Charles S. Morris, who was president of San Mateo Junior College 
and vice-president of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
wrote in a letter: 


Through the years the conference committee, by the very nature of its 
origin and its continuing philosophy of operation, has brought together 
representatives of the University of California and the public junior colleges 
to confer with each other concerning matters of mutual concern. The 
strength of University—Junior College relationships in California is recog- 
nized throughout our country, and the outstanding development of the 
junior colleges in California is witness to the effectiveness of this plan of 
cooperation between two independent elements in our State’s common objec- 
tive of bringing educational developments to the people of the State. 


In describing some of the achievements of the Conference Com- 
mittee, Grace V. Bird states: 


Although the Committee has no legislative power, there are some very 
tangible results of its discussions, including the following: The issuance of 
California Notes semi-annually for informing other schools and colleges of 
University policies and contemplated modifications in University programs 
of instruction; the experimental plan of admission of junior college transfers 
without penalty for high school deficiencies, provided they qualify other- 
wise for upper division standing in the college of their choice; the prepara- 
tion and distribution of the UCLA Information Manual for counselors; 
the setting up under joint sponsorship of the University and the State De- 
partment of Education of an officer to assist junior colleges in the develop- 
ment of technical institute education (Dr. Rodes was added to the staff 
of the University Office of Relations with Schools primarily for this pur- 
pose); the recognition of a variety of junior college courses as satisfying 
the State requirement in American history and institutions (upon certifica- 
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tion of the course by the junior college by means of a stamped statement on 
the transcript); arrangements for counseling conferences on the University 
campuses between counselors of the junior college and its transfers; and 
one-day conferences on various University campuses for University and 
junior college teachers in the same areas of teaching... . 7 


In addition to the committee on junior college-state university re- 
lations referred to above, the junior colleges of California and the 
state-supported California state colleges have a committee desig- 
nated as the Junior College Committee on Relations with Other 
Schools. This committee performs for the state colleges and junior 
colleges much the same function that the Conference Committee 
performs for the University of California and the junior colleges. 

No such committee or corresponding agency is performing similar 
functions regarding the relationship of junior colleges to the privately 
supported universities (particularly the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University) and colleges of the state. In view of 
the obvious value of the Conference Committee to California junior 
colleges and to the University of California and in view of the rela- 
tionship problems that junior colleges have, not only with the state 
university but also with privately supported universities and colleges, 
it would seem desirable either to expand the function of the Confer- 
ence Committee or to provide another agency for work with other 
colleges and universities of the state. 

At the October 27, 1950, meeting of the University—Junior Col- 
lege Conference Committee, Dean A. R. Davis of the University of 
California at Berkeley made a statement which has since received a 
good deal of favorable comment from junior college leaders of the 
State. ble \said, in. part: 


There is a strange conceit implicit in the educational requirements of 
many institutions—the conceit that the institution’s own plan is the only 
certain road to educational salvation. We make it difficult for a student to 
transfer from one institution to another because the second institution can- 
not, or rather will not, accept the details of the creed or the particulars of 
the dogmas of the first. We have emphasized the assumed merit of our 
differences instead of the merit of basic principles on which we can agree. 

I am certain that the “only one road”’ idea as a way to a liberal education 
is untenable. There are a dozen different ways, all having certain elements 


7 From the minutes of the meeting of the Junior College Conference Committee, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, October 27, 1950. 
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in common and differing only in the nature of the road bed. When those 
responsible for determining entrance policies see admission in this light, 
I believe the major portion of our problems will be solved. 


This attitude, which is shared by an increasing number of senior 
college administrators and other faculty members, is indeed indica- 
tive of progress. The approach suggested by Dean Davis likewise 
charts a direction for future work and progress. 

Despite the notable advances that have been made, much yet re- 
mains to be done. In all sections of the state, junior college adminis- 
trators and faculty refer to the problem of “university domination.” 
Particularly is reference made to this domination in connection with 
the development of general education programs. It is held that trans- 
fer requirements necessitate offering courses which ape those of the 
lower divisions and prevent the development of new or reorganized 
courses based on the life needs of the students. In some cases, of 
course, junior college faculties in California, as in other sections of 
the country, make a scapegoat of the senior college or university. It 
is easier for a faculty to offer a course of study similar to that found 
in the lower divisions of typical senior colleges than to build a new 
curriculum based on student needs. Too frequently a failure to break 
with the past and a failure to blaze new educational trails is excused 
by using “the university” as a scapegoat. 

Regardless of the reason, an examination of California junior col- 
lege catalogues reveals a tendency for course titles and descriptions 
in so-called academic fields to parallel those offered at a university. 
Repeatedly courses are described as ‘‘Parallels University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, History 7A”’; “Corresponds to University of 
Southern California Sociology 1”; or “Parallels Biology 1, 2, 3, 
Stanford University.” 

The observation must, of course, be made that course titles, course 
numbers, or even catalogue descriptions of courses do not provide 
reliable evidence regarding what happens in the classroom. As 
pointed out in earlier pages of this volume, some of the most vital and 
significant teaching in California junior colleges is found in classes, 
the titles of which are as traditional as General Zoology, English 
Composition, Introduction to Sociology, or History of Art. What 
is significant is what happens in the classroom, what the student 
learns as compared with what he needs. 

In considering the general education needs of students in a particu- 
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lar field of study (as, for example, English or chemistry) five groups 

must be kept in mind: 

1. Students who will transfer to a university and major in the field. 
In an introductory course in the freshman or sophomore year the 
number of students who will continue in advanced work is typ- 
ically very small. The group is, however, important. Its needs 
must be met. In some cases the needs of these students can be met 
only in a specialized elementary course, designed to prepare for 
advanced work in the field. In some cases, courses planned for the 
general student also actually prepare students for successful ad- 
vanced work in a field. 

2. Students who will transfer to a university but will not take ad- 
vanced work in the field. This group is a somewhat larger group 
than that identified in 1, above. Their needs can ordinarily best be 
met in a course which draws from the field those materials, prin- 
ciples and facts, skills and understandings, which have the great- 
est significance in preparing for intelligent living. 

3. Students who expect to transfer but will not. In most junior col- 
leges this is a sizable group. The needs of these students again can 
ordinarily best be met by a course planned on the basis of the life 
needs of laymen—rather than upon the basis of simply laying a 
foundation for advanced work in the field. 

4. Students who do not plan to continue their education beyond the 
junior college but who later change their plans and actually do. 
This is a small group, almost negligible in number. Ordinarily this 
group does not require a course planned on the basis of preparation 
for advanced work. 

5. Students who do not plan to and who will not continue their formal 
education beyond the junior college. Typically this group is large. 
Obviously a general course, rather than one planned as a prerequi- 
site for advanced work, can best meet their needs. 

As the above five groups of students are identified, the solution for 
planning their general education may seem obvious: Provide those 
who will transfer and take advanced work in the field with a course 
designed specifically to prepare them for advanced work; offer those 
who will not take advanced work courses the materials and method 
of which are planned on the basis of providing materials and under- 
standings most needed for intelligent living. 

It will be found, however, that the plans of college freshmen and 
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sophomores are flexible and uncertain, to say the least. Many, and 
perhaps most, of those who expect to transfer will not actually trans- 
fer—and even those who do transfer frequently change their majors. 
Here is illustrated a problem to the solution of which curriculum 
building, teaching procedure, and guidance can and must contribute. 
In elementary courses, content and method may frequently allow for 
changes in students’ plans. For example, a course may be offered 
which will both give students a foundation for advanced work and 
prepare them for effective living in other aspects of life. In the many 
cases in which this flexibility is not possible, or at least in situations 
in which the possibility has not been discovered, the guidance pro- 
gram of the college must, to the greatest extent possible, aid the stu- 
dent to plan realistically on the basis of his interests, abilities, goals, 
and financial resources so that he may select the course and other ex- 
periences best adapted to his particular needs. Since this function of 
the guidance program has been discussed earlier, it will not be re- 
peated here. It is essential, however, to bear in mind the relationship 
which guidance has to the problem of university relations. 

There must be no implication that the general education of the 
student taking a course which prepares him for advanced work is to 
be neglected. Even in teaching a specialized course, the alert instruc- 
tor can provide opportunities for significant general education—just 
as general education can be provided in so-called vocational courses. 

In addition to the utilization of the guidance program in meeting 
the problem of university relations, California junior colleges report 
a variety of practices which they have found to be helpful: 

1. Use course titles and numbers which correspond to those of senior 
colleges lower divisions but adapt the content and methods of the courses 
to the characteristics of the particular students enrolled. Instructors and 
colleges following this plan at umes suggest that senior colleges are 
really more concerned about course titles than about content and 
methods of teaching. Colleges which adopt this procedure point out 
that junior college courses actually differ no more from university 
courses of the same title than do many sections of a given course in 
a typical university. Clearly no deception is intended. 

A considerable number of junior colleges using this method appar- 
ently succeed in offering a quality of instruction which prepares stu- 
dents for senior college and at the same time significantly contributes 
to the general education needs of its students. 
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2. Have transfer and terminal students take the same course with dif- 
ferentiated assignments providing a basis for recognizing variation in 
student plans. 

3. Plan a tewo-track system of courses, one designed for transfer and 
one for terminal students, but both designed to provide for the common 
or general education needs of its students. This plan is followed at the 
City College of San Francisco where university transfer courses em- 
phasizing general education objectives are offered in such fields as 
general biology, humanities, general physical science, problems of 
personal adjustment, and the family. For the student who does not 
plan to transfer, there are offered courses in these fields, also planned 
with emphasis upon general education values. Effective guidance is 
obviously essential for the operation of such a plan. 

4. Consult with senior colleges regarding courses designed to achieve 
general education outcomes, particularly if these courses are to be taken by 
transfer students and if the courses depart significantly from the usual 
senior college pattern. This consultation takes three forms: 

a) Consultation after a course has been added to the curriculum. 
This plan is sometimes followed only after a university raises a 
question about granting transfer credit for some particular course. 
At other times consultation may occur at the initiative of a junior 
college. 

b) Consultation after a course has been planned but before it has been 
offered. This plan has the advantage of making it possible to in- 
form students, with assurance, regarding the acceptance of a course 
in transfer. Also, suggestions which increase the value of the 
course are sometimes received from university authorities. This 
plan was followed in establishing general education courses for 
transfer students at the City College of San Francisco. 

c) Consultation while a course is in the process of being planned. 
This plan, granting the competence of those consulted, has the 
advantage of obtaining assistance while building and planning are 
in progress. During this Study three new junior colleges—Shasta 
Junior College and Contra Costa Junior Colleges—have, for ex- 
ample, taken advantage of consultation with representatives of the 
University of California, Office of Relations with Schools, in 
building new courses. 

In addition to consultive assistance, the senior colleges and uni- 
versities of California have, upon occasion, by the example of their 
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practices, stimulated general education developments in junior col- 
leges. Reference has earlier been made to the general education pro- 
gram at San Francisco State College and its influence upon junior 
colleges of the state. During the 1950-51 school year the state col- 
leges adopted a state-wide general education program requiring for 
graduation forty-five semester units of courses designated as general 
education courses. ‘This program will undoubtedly have a most sig- 
nificant influence upon the junior colleges of the state. 

In addition to the college-wide and state-wide programs suggested 
above, several individual courses offered in the lower divisions of 
senor colleges or universities have notably influenced general edu- 
cation curriculum developments in junior colleges. Among such 
courses are the following: 

Communications—University of Southern California 

Humanities—University of Redlands 

History of Civilization—Occidental College 

Psychology of Personal Adjustment—University of California at Los An- 
eles 

Hea, to the Life Sciences—University of California at Los Angeles 


Humanities—Scripps College 
Communications—California Polytechnic Institute 


A problem and an opportunity 


Relationships with senior colleges present problems and offer op- 
portunities to junior colleges which are building programs of general 
education. Problems typically relate to the restrictive influence of 
senior colleges on courses and programs which are acceptable for 
transfer. By working together, junior and senior colleges, including 
particularly the University of California, are making progress in the 
solution of these problems. As a matter of fact, a virtue can be made 
of the difficult problems which relate to transfer. ‘The importance of 
an adequate guidance program to the solution of these problems has 
been emphasized above. The difficulties associated with transfer may 
therefore be used as a motivating force for the improvement of junior 
college guidance programs. 

In their relationships with senior colleges, junior colleges can and 
do reap the advantages which emerge from consultation with quali- 
fied staff members and from the stimulation of general education pro- 
grams developed or being developed in the senior colleges of the state. 
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It is encouraging to observe the frequency with which senior col- 
leges have programs for evaluating the scholastic success of junior 
college transfers in their senior college work. Senior colleges and 
universities quite consistently report to junior colleges the grades 
made by their particular transfer students. The University of Cali- 
fornia not only reports to the individual junior college the university 
grades of its graduates and former students, but the university classi- 
fies these grades according to instructional departments. 

With a few exceptions studies of grades made by transfer students 
confirm earlier studies in revealing that the grades made by junior 
college transfers in general compare favorably with those of students 
who take their entire four-year course at the senior college. Excep- 
tions to these results are found particularly among junior college 
transfers who have attended junior college for the purpose of remov- 
ing deficiencies of a scholastic nature which prevented their earlier 
entrance to the university. The value of transfer studies could be in- 
creased significantly by, from time to time, making surveys in which 
for purposes of comparing grades, transfer students are paired (on 
such matters as academic intelligence, high school grades, social and 
economic background) with students of similar ability and back- 
ground, but who have studied at the senior college throughout their 
four-year course. 

The value which can accrue to junior colleges from studying the 
records of their transfer students is clear. There is also, however, a 
danger inherent in such evaluative studies if they are not put in proper 
perspective. Because of their continuous availability and because of 
their prestige values (in community and state public relations), there 
is a danger that junior college faculties will permit follow-up studies 
of transfer students to loom up as being even more important than 
they actually are. If this is done, the danger is that the needs of the 
large majority of students, the nontransfer students, will be neg- 
lected, in misdirected efforts to serve simply the select few who 
continue in senior colleges. 

Up to the present no considerable number of junior college facul- 
ties appear to have been impressed by the grades made by their trans- 
fer students, to the detriment of the program for the large majority 
of students. In a few junior colleges, however, there appears to be an 
exalted pride in the grades made by transfer students—and a resulting 
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tendency to neglect the large masses of students whose goals, back- 
ground, and types of ability make transfer impossible or undesirable. 
This danger is not widespread; it is, however, one against which 
junior college faculties need constantly to be on guard as they build 
programs of general education. 


ApDuLT EDUCATION 


The education of adults is generally recognized as an important 
function of the junior college. If the junior college is actually to be a 
community college, it must serve community needs; it must educate 
and provide service, not only for the youth of the community but also 
for adults. 

The California State Junior College Association has recognized the 
importance of adult education in its statement of the purposes of the 
junior college: 


Adult Education—Every junior college should cooperate with other public 
educational institutions in providing instruction to meet the needs of adults 
living in the region. The program of training should include cultural and 
vocational education.’ 


Zook stresses the importance of adult education in the junior col- 
lege program: 


To me it is almost inconceivable that any junior college, whether publicly 
or privately controlled, can Jive in the throbbing life of our larger cities and 
larger towns without feeling a responsibility for educational leadership in 
the community and for the development of such part-time and evening in- 
struction in all manner of subjects for which the people in a community 
yearn consciously or unconsciously. The education of the oldsters is no less 
the obligation of organized schools and colleges than the education of the 
youngsters.° 


Bogue emphasizes the responsibility of the junior college for edu- 
cating adults: 


Not only in the throbbing centers of population and the larger towns, but 
also in the rural districts and smaller towns is there need for adult education. 
Regardless of location, the community college cannot ignore the function of 


8 4 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, Submitted to the 
Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, March 1, 1948, p. 6. 

9 George F. Zook, “Changing Patterns of Junior College Education,” Junior College 
Journal, XVI (May 1946), 414. 
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adult education, unless it is being cared for by some other institution, and 
feel it is performing its task. Some leaders in education are of the opinion 
that adult education should be given first place among the functions of the 
community college.!° 


The adult education program is not here conceived as something 
separate and apart from the curriculum offered to full-time day stu- 
dents. As a matter of fact, the same procedure can be followed in de- 
veloping one aspect of the program as in developing the other, with 
full recognition of the fact that the needs of older people differ in a 
number of respects from those of youth. At times they differ little 
more than do the needs of the younger men and women differ one 
from another. 

The reader will note that throughout this volume reference has 
been made to the teaching of adults, as curriculum developments and 
practices have been reported for various aspects of the curriuclum. 
Because, however, of its particular importance and because of the 
special opportunities offered the junior college for service to adults, 
particular mention of the area is briefly made here. 

Junior college adult education programs are varied as to content, 
locations at which they are offered, administration, and teaching. 
Courses offered to adults include university parallel courses, terminal 
vocational courses, and courses designed for providing training in 
citizenship, family life, the creative arts, personal adjustment, and 
hobbies. Also included in adult programs are series of lectures, for- 
ums, and adult musical organizations. 

California junior.colleges indeed conceive of their adult community 
in broad terms. The College of Marin offers an extensive (1,850 en- 
rollees during the first semester of 1950-51) education program at 
San Quentin State Prison; and some junior colleges offer educational 
programs for the personnel at various military bases of the armed 
forces. Grant Technical College, for example, offers an adult educa- 
tion program at McClelland Field. 

Off-the-campus adult programs are not, however, limited to those 
offered at state penal institutions or at California encampments of our 
armed forces. Junior colleges frequently bring their programs to the 
students, rather than simply bringing the students to the program. 


10 Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950), p. 71. 
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During the 1951-52 school year, for example, the adult education 
division of Long Beach Junior College held classes, lectures, and for- 
ums in forty different locations, including churches, elementary and 
high schools. During the same period the adult program of East Los 
Angeles Junior College utilized twenty-six different locations. De- 
centralizing the adult program is not simply the result of inadequate 
or insufficient facilities available at a single location, though it must 
be confessed that this is a contributing factor in some cases. More 
particularly decentralization of the program is designed for making it 
as conveniently as possible available to the adults of the community. 

Purposes of adults in attending junior colleges vary from student 
to student, from college to college, from community to community. 
In an attempt to identify the purposes of adults in attending junior 
college classes, the director of adult education at the College of Marin 
made a survey in which a representative sampling of 148 adult stu- 
dents at Marin indicated their reasons for attendance. The seven rea- 
sons most frequently reported were: 


To indulge in a creative activity for self-expression 

‘To broaden cultural background 

To acquire skills for the building of a spare-time hobby 
To acquire a broader general education 

To prepare for a specific vocation 

To meet more people—for purely social reasons 

To better myself in my present job 


It will be observed that most reasons given for taking adult work 
at the College of Marin are directly related to general education. 

Reference has earlier been made (see chapter x1) to the value of 
calling to the attention of short-term vocational students, the oppor- 
tunities for further education available through the adult education 
program of the junior college. Similarly, values can be achieved by 
telling all students, graduates or dropouts, about the kinds of adult 
programs available, whenever they feel a new need after leaving jun- 
ior college. 

All too seldom do junior colleges utilize the results and findings 
of their adult programs in planning and revising the curriculum for 
their full-time students. Frequently the two programs, part-time 
adult and full-time, continue in parallel and apparently unjoined 
paths. It would appear that the adult program can perform a notably 
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important function in identifying life needs as these are common to 
all ages and differ at various ages. Typically adults are not restricted 
by the minutiae of degree or transfer requirements; they are taking 
courses simply because of their potential value in meeting life needs. 
Studies of adult needs as revealed in courses and experiences which 
older people favor, can frequently serve as a guide to objectives which 
have been inadequately met in a junior college program. 

A number of junior colleges recognize this principle. At Mount 
San Antonio Junior College, for example, a General Humanities 
course developed in the adult program is introduced into the full-time 
day program, and at Orange Coast Junior College a functional course 
in philosophy developed for adultsis bringing about a revision in the 
daytime philosophy offerings of the college. 

Junior colleges indeed have an opportunity to provide adult pro- 
grams for citizens of their communities, and to utilize these programs 
as one basis for identifying needs not adequately served by the junior 
college curriculum. 


Tue EpucatTion or WomMEN 


One of the most important problems and opportunities for general 
education programs in California junior colleges arises out of the facts 
that (1) only about one-third of the students enrolled are women to 
two-thirds men and (2) that the dropout rate for women is signifi- 
cantly higher than that for men. During the first semester of 1950-51 
the full-time enrollment of men in California junior colleges was 
44.492 as compared with 25,560 women. Because of the higher drop- 
out rate for women the discrepancy is even more marked in grade 
fourteen where the enrollment of men is 16,825 and that of women 
ig sier 

Undoubtedly part of this discrepancy in enrollment is due to social 
mores and customs beyond the control of the junior college: the fact 
that many girls get married after leaving high school and thereupon 
leave school, either to be homemakers or to combine homemaking 
with a job; and the belief of many parents that additional education is 
needed for Bill: ‘“‘He’s going to have to earn a living,” but not for 
Mary, “She'll just be some man’s wife.’ Although these factors un- 
doubtedly account in part for the fewer women than men in Califor- 
mia junior colleges, the character of the curriculum is another, and 
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less recognized factor, in accounting for the smaller enrollment of 
women. 

Almost three decades ago former President James M. Wood of 
Stephens College pointed out that even women’s colleges have built 
their curriculums on the basis of the pattern established by colleges 
designed to train men for the professions: 


... nowhere is there an educational institution, either public or private, 
that is attempting even remotely to serve the needs of woman or to promote 
her welfare. Vassar goes to Yale; Wellesley to Harvard; Bryn Mawr to 
Oxford for curricula that were developed for men in no case later than 
the seventeenth century... .! 


President White of Mills College today re-echoes the earlier in- 
dictment of President Wood: 
There is . . . one disastrous similarity between the development of higher 
education for women in both East and West. . . . Coeducational Colleges 


were without exception thought of as men’s colleges to which women were 
admitted. 


White suggests that this situation is not simply a fact of history. 
Despite the experimental work of such colleges for women as Ste- 
phens, Bennington, and Sarah Lawrence, as late as 1950, White was 
able to assert: 

... our colleges and universities almost entirely disregard the interests, 
aptitudes and accomplishments of three vast and over-lapping segments of 


mankind: (1) the Orient (2) the nine-tenths of humanity which until re- 
cently were socially submerged and (3) women.}8 


To illustrate this point, White reports: 


On my desk lies a letter from a young mother, a few years out of college: 
“I have come to realize that I was educated to be a successful man, and now 
must learn by myself how to be a successful woman.”’!4 


The junior colleges of California are not unaware of women and 
their needs. They do, however, give greater recognition to areas of 
life more particularly adapted to men than to women. This is notable 


11 James M. Wood, “Women and the Challenge of the Twentieth Century.”’ Address 
given at Chatauqua, New York, August 5, 1922. 

12 Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daughters New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), | 
p. 35. 

13 [bid., p. 2. (Italics are mine. B.L.J.) 

14 [bid., p. 18. 
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in various vocational fields. The visitor to many California junior col- 
leges is typically taken to visit such show places of the campus as 
electronics laboratories; auto-mechanics, and aviation machine tool 
shops with high-vaulted ceilings and with costly equipment valued at 
from $100,000 to $500,000 in a single shop; and perhaps the stadium 
and gymnasium. Figures were earlier quoted from an athletic budget 
of more than $20,000 in which the sum of $250 was allocated to 
women’s sports. 

Much less frequently one sees similarly elaborate facilities for in- 
struction in fields planned primarily, or at best equally, for women. 
Notable exceptions are found in the new Family Life Building at 
Santa Maria Junior College, the new homemaking unit at Riverside 
College, the new music and homemaking units at San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College—not to mention the older buildings housing 
effective units for fashion design and cosmetology at Los Angeles 
Trade Technical Junior College, the nursing unit at San Diego Junior 
College, the dental assistants unit at Los Angeles City College. 

There is one aspect of the problems of women and their work that 
has thus far been given little attention in general education. It is one 
of the essential components of the goal developing from good citizen- 
ship. Perhaps the most important role played by women as citizens 
is their service in one or many of the literally thousands of voluntary 
organizations by means of which democracy accomplishes many of 
its basic purposes. 

This kind of volunteer work falls into four types: (1) Social serv- 
ice activities including those with orphanages, community chest or- 
ganizations, nursery schools, Red Cross, and similar groups with a 
service to perform. (2) Citizenship groups such as the League of 
Women Voters, citizens committees for public education, United 
Nation groups, White House Conference on Child Welfare, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and the 
like. ‘Typically these groups are working on long-range preventative, 
rather than short-term remedial, programs. (3) Committees, clubs, 
and boards which launch, sponsor, and support a great variety of cul- 
tural activities—ranging from local literary societies to nationally 
famous symphonies and from neighborhood art clubs to great galleries 
and traveling exhibits. (4) Religious organizations including churches, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and the like. These include 
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groups which concern themselves with a great variety of activities in 
social service, citizenship, and cultural, as well as religious, areas. 

For participation in such groups and activities which daily occupy 
hundreds of thousands of hours and much energy of mature American 
women, women students in college need sound preparation and train- 
ing. Such training at present is largely limited to all-too-often infor- 
mal and haphazard extraclass activities and to a few courses in leader- 
ship training or in social service participation, some of which have 
been referred to in other chapters of this volume. Without the 
development over the coming years of well-planned and thoroughly 
organized instruction in the concepts and techniques of group action, 
women graduates of our junior colleges will meet frustration, scatter 
their energies, and waste great quantities of time. This is so because 
they have not learned to identify their dominant interests, to budget 
their time, and to channel their energies into the activities where they 
can gain the most personal satisfaction and do the most socially useful 
work. Another reason for this frustration and failure in important 
voluntary activities is that neither men nor women have been taught 
the high values that result when these are well done. Instead, since 
such work usually brings no monetary compensation, most husbands 
are led to feel that such activity is actually a piddling waste of tme. 
This may lead to marital conflicts and to the accusation that women 
are neglecting their home responsibilities. This widespread attitude 
is reflected in frequent jokes and cartoons about women’s clubs and 
activities—notably, for example, those of the late Helen Hokinson. 

Illustrative of a course which significantly contributes to commu- 
nity insights and understandings and to opportunities and techniques of 
service is the East Los Angeles course, Directed Practice in Social 
Welfare, which has been described in chapter xu. 

Programs planned to meet the needs of women students are found 
in California junior colleges. Some of these have been referred to 
above in this chapter. Others have been described in earlier chapters 
of this volume. These include programs in family life education at 
Long Beach and at Mount San Antonio, in nursing at San Bernardino 
Valley, in music and the arts at Stockton, in dramatics at Hartnell, 
in merchandising at Chaffey, and in secretarial training at San Ma- 
teo. Some of these programs may appear to be primarily vocational 
in nature. Actually, however, each of them provides a significant 
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general education emphasis, and each of them is adapted to and is at- 
tracting a significant enrollment of women. Although some effective 
programs are now in operation and others are being projected, Cali- 
fornia junior colleges should be more aware of the opportunity to 
identify and to meet the life needs of girls and women. The identifi- 
cation of such needs will inevitably result in the expansion and im- 
provement of programs now existing and in the extension to more 
junior colleges of programs now found in only a few. Identification 
of the needs of women may well affect not only the full-time day 
program of our junior colleges; it may particularly affect the adult 
program, notably in such areas, for example, as family life, child 
study, and the creative arts. 


RECOGNIZING VARIED APTITUDES, ABILITIES, AND INTERESTS 
The importance of recognizing varied aptitudes, abilities, and interests 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education emphasizes the 
importance of identifying and recognizing varied types of aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests: 


We shall be denying educational opportunity to many young people as 
long as we maintain the present orientation of higher education toward ver- 
bal skills and intellectual interests. Many young people have abilities of a 
different kind, and they cannot receive ‘‘education commensurate with their 
native capacities’’ in colleges and universities that recognize only one kind 
of educable intelligence. 

Traditionally the colleges have sifted out as their special clientele persons 
possessing verbal aptitudes and a capacity for grasping abstractions. But 
many other aptitudes—such as social sensitivity and versatility, artistic 
ability, motor skill and dexterity, and mechanical aptitude and ingenuity— 
also should be cultivated in a society depending, as ours does, on the minute 
division of labor and at the same time upon the orchestration of an enormous 
variety of talents. 

If the colleges are to educate the great body of American youth, they 
must provide programs for the development of other abilities than those 
involved in academic aptitude, and they cannot continue to concentrate on 
students with one type of intelligence to the neglect of youth with other 
talents.15 


In a presentation before the 1950 general education workshop of 


15 President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy: Vol. I, Establishing the Goals (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), p. 32. 
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the California Study of General Education in the Junior College, 
Malcolm S. MacLean discussed this same viewpoint: 


Quite naturally people concerned with formal schooling at all levels have 
been primarily concerned with the difference between and among students 
in their ability to handle written and spoken words and mathematical sym- 
bols, since most of the work of the classroom is focused upon textbooks, 
lectures, recitation, listening, discussion, and auxiliary reading and the writ- 
ing of themes, reports and the like. This ability, whatever the degree 
possessed by the student, has been variously labeled. Most frequently, and 
erroneously, it is called simply “‘intelligence.’’ More accurately it is referred 
to as “ability”’ or “‘intelligence’’ qualified by such adjectives as “‘abstract,” 
“‘verbal,”’ “academic,” or ‘‘scholastic.” Thus we may properly say that a 
given student has a high or low scholastic ability or abstract intelligence 
but we err if we say he has a high or low intelligence. In summarizing how 
people in education may rightly view this important matter of academic, 
abstract or verbal intelligence, I should like to suggest three propositions or 
hypotheses: 

1. This kind of intelligence is not the only kind. There are a number of other 
intelligences. 

2. This kind of intelligence is not a single and unified capacity, but rather a 
cluster of quite different abilities some of which may be highly developed, 
others embryonic or lacking. Thus one student may possess superb abil- 
ity to succeed in school and college work in the social studies but be 
near the bottom of his classes in laboratory science and mathematics. A 
few may have large capacity in many fields. A few may have little 
capacity in any field of study. This does not mean that the latter does 
not possess other kinds of intelligences which, if given support and 
training in and out of school, may make of him a happy and useful mem- 
ber of society. 

3. The I.Q., or score, or percentile given to a student on a so-called intel- 
ligence test indicates neither what he will or should do in his school or 
college work. One student, of high measured ability, may, for a number 
of reasons, be like a high-powered automobile with a broken drive shaft. 
It races but does not go anywhere. Another student with low or moderate 
ability may have such consuming interest, such persistence, and such 
sound study habits and skills that his course grades are consistently a 
point or several points above what his I.Q. or college ability score would 
indicate it would probably be. It frequently seems that what a student 
does with what he has is far more important than what the tests show he 
possesses. 


The problem of recognizing varied ranges and types of ability 
faces the faculty of every school and college. The problem is, how- 
ever, particularly acute in the junior colleges of California. As has 
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been pointed out earlier, junior colleges have achieved their most ex- 
tensive development in California. The 1951 directory of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges reports that 53.8 percent of the 
public junior college students of the United States are enrolled in the 
public junior colleges of California. This means that in California, 
junior colleges are serving a larger percentage of the population than 
are the junior colleges of any other state or section of our nation. In 
other words, in California the junior college is more nearly the peo- 
ple’s college than is true in any other section of our nation—or indeed 
of the world. This situation, of which the state of California is and 
should be proud, results in a heterogeneity of student population that 
is unequaled at a similar grade level in other sections of our nation. If 
the junior colleges of California are adequately to meet the needs of 
their students, and if they are to attract thousands of others, both 
youth and adults, who have needs which could be met by a compre- 
hensive junior college program, they must recognize the varying 
characteristics of students, including varying ranges and types of 
abilities. 


Plans for recognizing varied aptitudes, abilities, and interests 


The junior colleges of California are not unaware of this problem, 
the one of recognizing varied aptitudes, abilities, and interests; they 
are working on it and are making progress. Among plans and pro- 
grams reported to be effectively used by California junior colleges in 
recognizing varied types of abilities are the following: 

Provide a wide range of courses —The very range in types of courses 
and other experiences offered by California junior colleges is perhaps 
their most notable contribution to meeting the requirements of var- 
ied types of intelligence. As has been pointed out in earlier chapters, 
offerings include not only courses in recognized academic fields, 
such as language, natural science, and social studies, but also a wide 
spread of offerings in such fields as music, art, auto mechanics, elec- 
tronics, furniture upholstery, metalworking, parent education, physi- 
cal education, welding, refrigeration, photography, secretarial train- 
ing, and theater arts. In the extraclass program are varied experiences 
designed to have value for a wide range of students: athletics, student 
government, musical organizations, and a variety of clubs planned for 
students with similar vocational plans, for example, future business 
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leaders, pre-meds, future farmers, or such hobbies as photography, 
nature study, chess. By the scope of their offerings California junior 
colleges are making progress in meeting the needs of students with 
different types of abilities. 

The guidance program.—lf the needs of students are to be met, it is 
not enough for a junior college simply to offer adequate courses and 
other experiences designed to meet these needs. Guidance must be 
provided to aid students identify and secure those experiences, both 
course and extraclass, which best meet their particular needs. The 
guidance function and program of the junior college has been dis- 
cussed in earlier pages of this report. The discussion will not be re- 
peated here. Mention must be made, however, of that aspect of the 
guidance program which particularly helps students to know and to 
understand themselves, their interests, their drives, and their abilities. 
In this connection the required courses in psychology at Contra Costa 
and at San Diego and the required course in orientation at Bakersfield 
should be mentioned. Each of these courses is planned for the stu- 
dent’s first semester in college; each emphasizes understanding one- 
self; and each is closely related to the guidance program of the col- 
lege, is in fact typically taught by a counselor. 

Remedial programs.—Remedial programs of instruction (frequently 
designated as “‘workshops”’ or “‘laboratories’’) are commonly offered 
by California junior colleges in such areas as reading, speech, writ- 
ing, study habits, and mathematics. Designed to aid students with de- 
ficiencies in important skills and abilities, these programs in different 
junior colleges are meeting with varying success, largely depending 
on the skill of the instructor and upon allowing the instructor suf- 
ficient time to offer the type of teaching that is required. 

Two-track system of courses—Some junior colleges provide courses 
frankly labeled as planned for students of low verbal ability. City 
College of San Francisco, as has been reported earlier, offers courses 
in the humanities and sciences, enrollment in which is limited to stu- 
dents whose ability, as measured by the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination, is such as to rank them in the lower 
one-fifth of the student body. Hartnell College classifies graduation 
requirements, and to some extent course allocation and enrollment, 
under three headings: lower division, planned for transfer students; 
occupational division, for terminal vocational students; and general 
college curriculums, for students who desire to round out their for- 
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mal education with two years of study of a general nature. A danger 
which must be guarded against in such two-track plans, particularly 
when one group of courses is designated as “‘general education,”’ is 
the impression that general education is planned particularly for one 
type or group of students and that type, an inferior one. General edu- 
cation is, of course, needed for everyone—physicians as well as 
pharmacists, engineers as well as mechanics, lawyers as well as 
secretaries. 

Individualized instruction—Reference has earlier been made to 
courses taught on an individualized basis in a number of junior col- 
leges, as for example, Independent Reading, at Glendale; Directed 
Reading, at Modesto; Industrial Science, at San Diego; and Special 
Problems in the Physical Sciences, at Mount San Antonio. San Mateo 
Junior College offers courses in individual reading in the fields of 
French, German, and Spanish, in which students may earn from one 
to three units of work. Though this practice of offering individualized 
courses appears to offer promise, it is used but little in California jun- 
ior colleges. A more frequently followed practice is that of individ- 
ualized assignments within various courses and classes. This plan de- 
pends, of course, on the ingenuity of the instructor and on his sensi- 
tivity to the individuality of various students—as well as on having 
a class load which is sufficiently manageable to make individualiza- 
tion possible. 

Despite the advances reported above, there should be no implica- 
tion that California junior colleges have solved the problem of meet- 
ing the needs of students with varying types of interest and ability. 
Progress has been made in some areas, but the problem continues to 
be one of the most, if not the most, important unsolved problems fac- 
ing California junior colleges. 

Benjamin, in the Inglis Lecture of 1949, develops the thesis that 
educators are too frequently plainsmen, too seldom mountaineers: 

In the plainsman’s practice, the duty of the individual learner is clear. 
He must acquire, adjust and conform. He must acquire subjects, knowledge, 
skills, in proper blocs and sequences and at the proper time. He must 
adjust to the teacher, to the class, and to the community in terms of his 
knowledge and skills. He must conform in those adjustments to the dictates 


_ of society, vocation, government, religion, and other ruling systems of be- 
havior and thought. 


16 Harold Benjamin, The Cultivation of Idiosyncrasy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949), p. 30. 
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The defence against this drift toward pedagogical plainsmanship cannot be 
bought by arms, by law, or even by exhortation. It can be purchased only 
at the price of a mountaineering education of democratic power and scope 
. . . the mountaineering educator starts with a maxim of understanding every 
child. That means that every child will be studied as precisely and exten- 
sively as present techniques allow. . . .!” 


One phase of this problem is particularly acute: the problem of 
recognizing and providing for exceptional students with truly out- 
standing abilities. On April 16, 1951, the Director of this Study ad- 
dressed a letter to California junior college administrators in which 
he stated in part: 


. .. our junior colleges, as well as our high schools and our senior colleges, 
need more teachers who are “talent scouts.” Often in our schools and 
colleges we identify the weaknesses of students and set up remedial pro- 
grams to care for these deficiencies but fail to identify the special talents 
and abilities of students and fail to build programs designed to capitalize on 
these particular potentialities. 


The serious consequence of our neglect of this problem is sug- 
gested by a study reported by an instructor at Chaffey Junior College, 
who studied the records of high school pupils ranking in the top 
1 percent of their student bodies as measured by a test of verbal intel- 
ligence. The instructor found that five of the eleven boys with this 
exceptionally high intellectual ability, are serious problems in their 
school and in their community—truancy, low and even failing grades, 
and in two or three cases actual juvenile delinquency. 

Undoubtedly the failure of education to provide instruction and 
experiences that challenge youth with superior ability is causing ir- 
reparable damage not only to individual lives but also to our com- 
munities, state, and nation through the loss or misdirection of excep- 
tional talents and abilities. 

Junior colleges of California are doing some, but far too little, work 
on this problem. Individualized instruction, guidance activities, and 
special courses planned for able students, courses in great books 
for some, individualized honors programs for others, are among plans 
which are being tried in a faltering fashion by a few colleges. 

Several colleges have indicated an interest in a plan developed by 
a junior college in another state. Under this plan students whose 
scores on a test of academic intelligence rank them in the top 10 per- 


17 [bid., p. 33. 
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cent of the student body but whose grades rank them in the lowest 
third are identified at the close of their first semester in junior college. 
A case conference, attended by the student’s instructor, his counselor, 
and any other faculty members who work with him, is then held for 
the purpose of sharing observations regarding, and experiences with, 
the student. From such a conference is developed a plan for working 
with the student; for example, counseling, an honors program, out- 
lets through extraclass participation. Though this plan has been 
adapted only for students with one particular type of ability, it also 
offers promise in reference to other types. 

In providing for the varying types of abilities which students have, 
junior college faculties have a rare and too seldom realized oppor- 
tunity to become talent scouts. Benjamin highlights the significance 
of the opportunity open to a nation of talent scouts: 

All societies are wasteful of the capacities of their people. That society 


which comes closest to developing every socially useful idiosyncrasy in 
everyone of its members will make the greatest progress toward its goals.}8 


‘THE SMALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The opportunities of the small junior college are not simply theo- 
retical. They are real. Small junior colleges (eleven of the fifty-nine 
junior colleges in California have enrollments of less than three hun- 
dred) are taking advantage of the values that accrue to being small. 
Personalized instruction, friendly relations between students and 
teachers and between students and students (‘““everyone knows every- 
one else’) are typically characteristic of the spirit and atmosphere 
of the small junior college—intangible though these factors may be. 

Among the advantages which are claimed for the small junior col- 
lege are those which emerge from direct personal contact with stu- 
dents and faculty members: 


. .. the classes are small, thus insuring closer personal contact between the 
instructor and pupil, which is not always possible in the larger colleges in 
the State. [Coalinga College Catalog, 1950-51, p. 14] 


The size of the Junior College is conducive to fellowship among the stu- 
dents. . . . [Circular of Information and Announcement of Courses, Taft 
Junior College, 1950-51, p. 12] 


Wesley V. Smith, director of Citrus Junior College, is quoted as 
stating: 


18 Ibid., pp.. 36-37. 
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The small junior college provides opportunity for students to have the per- 
sonal help of strong teachers, and to develop traits of good citizenship 
through participation in student activities, and in local community organ- 
izations.}° 


Hayden, former district superintendent of schools and director of 
Citrus Junior College, stresses the extent to which it is possible to 
utilize community resources and values in the small junior college: 

. .. the value of a close contact between the junior college and the com- 
munity has been emphasized. President Conant would call the institution 


which he has in mind to do the job, the Community College. The importance 
of the community as a laboratory is frequently emphasized. 


T. M. Fell, Head of our Department of Commerce in Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College, says, “Local bankers, insurance specialists, at- 
torneys, and business men come to our college to give talks on their spe- 
CHAltyy hein 


A visit to Citrus Junior College reveals that using community lead- 
ers is in no sense limited to the field of business education. In other 
areas of the curriculum, including science, social studies, and family 
living, citizens of the community participate in instructional activity 
and planning. In the family life education course, for example, home- 
makers, representatives of law, medicine, and the clergy speak to 
classes or participate in discussions. 

It would not, of course, be held that the participation of community 
leaders is impossible in larger junior colleges. Such participation is 
possible and is utilized by larger junior colleges of the state. In the 
larger college, participating citizens are usually able to meet with 
only one or two sections of a course—or perhaps speak to a joint 
meeting of several sections of a given course. In the small junior 
college, however, there is likely to be no more than one section of 
most courses to which community leaders would be invited. Thus, 
all of the students working in a given area have an opportunity to 
meet and confer with visiting citizens. 

Opportunities for general participation in school activities and de- 
velopments are found in the small junior colleges. In the ‘‘Corrals”’ 
at Antelope Valley Junior College students and faculty together 


19 Floyd S. Hayden, ‘Some Advantages of the Small Junior College,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXV1 (February 1951), 115. 
20 [hid., p. 115. 
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work on the identification of student needs and goals and on plans for 
meeting them. It is not at all unusual to have from one-half to two- 
thirds of the student body participate in a ‘“Corral session,” attend- 
ance at which is voluntary. 

The values of participation in extraclass activities have been dis- 
cussed in chapter xu. A considerable number of small junior colleges 
report a degree of student participation in various activities, which is 
difficult, if not impossible to achieve, in a large college. For example, 
at Oceanside-Carlsbad College, where the student government pro- 
gram is stressed, from 10 to 20 percent of the student body regularly 
attends regional and state student government conferences, a few as 
delegates, a larger number as participants. There is perhaps no junior 
college in the state which has a larger proportion of its students di- 
rectly participating in student government activities. 

But in contrast to the particular advantages and opportunities which 
it has, the small junior college faces serious and difficult problems, as 
a direct result of its size. Perhaps the most serious problem, cer- 
tainly the one most frequently reported in the small junior college, 
relates to the difficulty of meeting the individual needs of students 
with varying characteristics. In larger colleges a wide variety of 
course offerings makes it possible to offer students a range of choices, 
based upon their particular abilities, interests, needs, and goals. Such 
choices simply cannot be made available in the small junior college. 

The most frequently reported methods of meeting this problem in 
the smaller California junior colleges relate to the differentiation of 
assignments for students taking the same course but with entirely 
differing backgrounds and goals. In a biology class, for example, stu- 
dents who plan to transfer to a senior college are given assignments in 
addition to those expected of the nontransfer student. In a few junior 
colleges, voluntary meetings of a seminar type are held one afternoon 
a week, for students with particular interest in a field—or with plans 
for transfer. At Citrus Junior College, where this plan is used in sci- 
ence, notably fine results have been reported in the work of a selected 
group of students planning to major in science. This plan could not, 
of course, be followed in junior colleges where students live some dis- 
tance from college and, therefore, have to leave the campus at the 
close of classes. 

The problem of teacher load is difficult in the small junior college. 
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All too frequently instructors may be expected to teach a variety ot 
classes in several different fields of learning—in some of which they 
are inadequately prepared. The most frequently reported method of 
meeting this problem is an organization solution: have junior college 
instructors teach also in the high school, and high school teachers in 
the junior college. Under this plan it is ordinarily possible to arrange 
the schedule of teachers in such a manner that they are teaching only 
in fields for which they are qualified. 

A number of the small junior colleges are more conscious of their 
problems than of their opportunities. Too seldom does the small jun- 
ior college utilize community resources which are at its doorstep; too 
seldom are the advantages of small classes exploited; too seldom are 
workable differentiated assignments or other individualized adjust- 
ments of teaching developed as an aid to meeting the varied needs of 
individual students. 

Faculties in small junior colleges raise problems which are unique 
to them. Infrequently, however, is there adequate opportunity to dis- 
cuss the particular problems that give most concern to small junior 
colleges. Regional and state-wide meetings typically consider prob- 
lems and developments which relate to large institutions. It would 
seem advisable at state, and perhaps even at regional, conferences to 
have an added sectional meeting, so arranged as not to interfere with 
attendance at other meetings of general interest, at which problems 
unique to the small junior college would be discussed—experiences 
and findings exchanged. 

The achievements of selected small junior colleges are ample evi- 
dence that, with imagination and with a concern for student prob- 
lems, the small junior college can develop a program which effectively 
meets the needs of the great majority of its students. 


‘THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Repeatedly administrators and other California junior college lead- 
ers, as well as those in other sections of the nation, ask the question, 
‘“‘Where can we find instructors to develop and teach general educa- 
tion courses?” 

The extent to which general educational developments have taken 
place in California junior colleges reveals that administrators have, 
at least in part, found the answer to their own question. However, 
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the frequency with which the question is raised, as well as the extent 
to which opportunities for general education have not yet been real- 
ized, reveal that California administrators have as yet found only a 
partial answer to the question which they raise. Further answers must 
be sought through the training of teachers. 

The problem of training teachers in any field is difficult. The prob- 
lem is particularly difficult in the field of general education. Contrary 
to some popular opinion, the teaching of such courses as home and 
family life, human biology, and vocational orientation demands quali- 
ties of mind and powers of presentation which are most rare, even at 
the highest level of subject-matter instruction. Those who effectively 
contribute to the goals of general education must possess wide-rang- 
ing vision, a sense of interrelationships among materials commonly 
divided and widely separated in standard academic patterns. Further, 
these knowledges, insights, and deep comprehensions must be focused 
continually and sharply upon the impelling needs of students of in- 
finite variety and, too, upon the vastly complex needs of democratic 
national and world society. It is little wonder that teachers often take 
flight into the security of narrow content fields and of routine meth- 
ods. 

With the herculean task of identifying young minds and personali- 
ties capable of general education as it should be taught and with the 
problems of training them, it will be many years before there are any- 
where near enough competent instructors to go around and to teach 
competently in all of the areas of general education outlined in this 
volume. Obviously there are many so-called “‘practical” problems in 
the way of training teachers for programs of general education. In 
the long swing and total compass of all education, general education 
is comparatively ‘“‘new.”’ Its vital importance is only beginning to be 
recognized. It will, therefore, take time to interest, select, and train 
teachers. Further, because of these same factors, the demand is rela- 
tively small at present. Hence, many who are willing and able to 
develop general education courses must spend much of their time and 
energies in other duties. Beyond these considerations is the fact that 
the power of synthesis and the grasp of interrelations required in 
general education run in large measure contrary to the powerful 
traditions of the academic world, which almost from the time of Sir 
Francis Bacon with his, “I have taken all knowledge to be my prov- 
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ince,’ has concentrated more and more intensely on the values of 
ever-narrower specialization. 

In this situation universities, through their graduate schools, 
clearly have a responsibility for selecting and training such teachers 
for general education. At present, however, most universities appear 
merely to be inching along in meeting this responsibility. Rare in- 
deed are the graduate departments which, as they prepare students 
for the master’s degree or for the doctorate, recognize the importance 
of general education. Research and specialization are the watch- 
words. Seldom does a graduate faculty encourage students to draw 
from fields of scholarship those materials, concepts, and insights which 
will have most significance in the daily life of the average citizen. 
Only recently has it been possible to secure a doctorate in general 
education from the graduate schools of a few institutions, such as 
Harvard, Syracuse, Minnesota, and Penn State. 

There are scarcely more than a dozen professors of higher educa- 
tion in all of the colleges and universities of this nation. Some of these 
wholly ignore the junior college and treat the field of general educa- 
tion cursorily at best. Others have to combine their work in this 
field with other duties. Some of them work in isolation, apart from 
the graduate departments in subject-matter areas where teachers-in- 
preparation get the major part of their training. So far as this writer 
knows, the University of Texas, Washington State College, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University are the only teacher edu- 
cation institutions which have professors devoting full time to work 
in the field of the junior college—and these, of course, can give only 
part of their attention to that portion of the junior college which is 
devoted to general education. It is notable that none of California’s 
universities has a full-time professor in the field of the junior college 
and only one reports having a professor who devotes as much as one- 
fourth of his time to this field. 

It seems clear that if the problem of selecting and training general 
education teachers for the junior colleges is finally to be solved, it 
must be a wholehearted cooperative venture among junior college 
administrators, graduate departments, schools of education, and vari- 
ous state departments of education. At present, so far as is known, 
only the state departments of Mississippi and Washington have full- 
time staff members working on junior college problems. But Mis- 
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sissippi1 junior colleges enroll 2 percent of the public junior college 
students in the nation and those in Washington 3 percent. It is notable 
that California with 54 percent of the public junior college students 
in the nation has no staff member in the State Department of Educa- 
tion who gives even the majority of his time and energy to the field 
of the junior college. It seems clearly indicated that junior college 
administrators in California, as elsewhere, could well urge universi- 
ties and state departments of education to give increasing recognition 
to the needs and problems of the junior college—and particularly to 
the selection and training of teachers for general education. 

As a result of the whole situation described above, junior college 
administrators find it necessary to search far and wide for potential 
teachers of general education and then to develop with considerable 
care an in-service training program. The broad outlines of such train- 
ing include many of the activities outlined in other chapters of this 
volume, and particularly in chapter xiv. Finally, the junior college 
faculty itself must be organized to set its goals, build and operate the 
program, and evaluate its ongoing development. Consultants should 
be provided and their use made most effective. The growing volume 
of theoretical and practical literature on general education experi- 
ments and theory the country over must be made readily available, 
and the staff stimulated to read, discuss, adapt, and apply relevant 
ideas and processes. Means must be found to make appropriate audio- 
visual materials readily available and to train the teaching staff ef- 
fectively to use them. Teaching loads must be so adjusted that 
instructors who are working on new general education developments 
will have the time and energy to devote to this important work. 
Finally, wise administrators will make arrangements to enable in- 
structors working in this field to visit other institutions and attend 
local, state, and national conferences in order to see general education 
in action, and to get the important sense of being a part of a movement 
far broader than that in their particular institutions. 


' 


OpportTunItTIES OF HicH Import 


The problems identified above represent opportunities of import 
which are open to the junior colleges of the state—opportunities to 
use relationships with high schools and with senior colleges as aids 
to identifying and meeting the needs of students; opportunities to 
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meet the needs of particular groups—adults, women, students with 
varying types and ranges of abilities—which the junior college must 
serve if it is to fulfill its high destiny as the community college, the 
people’s college. More specifically these may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Any sound program of general education in the junior college must 
be built upon the characteristics of entering students, including their high 
school achievement of the goals of general education. This implies a close 
working relationship between the junior college and the high school 
with the efforts of each coordinated with those of the other. This 
further implies avoidance in the junior college of wasteful, repetitious 
teaching planned to achieve general education outcomes already at- 
tained in high school. 

2. Junior colleges should maintain and strengthen cooperative working 
relationships with senior colleges and universities. From such working 
relationships will inevitably develop programs and procedures which 
will make it possible for junior colleges effectively to meet the needs 
of individual students and to give adequate guidance regarding ad- 
vanced schooling; and which will allow senior colleges, on a broader 
base than at present, to admit transfer students qualified for advanced 
work. 

3. Adult education is an important function of the junior college. If the 
junior college is to be a community college, it must meet the needs of 
adults as well as those of youth. Adult education programs can also 
contribute to curriculum building and revision by identifying the 
needs of adults for whom provision should be made in the junior col- 
lege general education program. 

4. If the junior college 1s to serve its functions, it must meet the needs of 
women as well as those of men. A significantly smaller enrollment of 
women than of men in California junior colleges may largely be the 
result of social conditions and mores beyond the control of education. 
On the other hand, it is incumbent on junior colleges to examine with 
care their offerings and to make certain that provision is made for the 
particular needs of women as well as those of men. 

5. The junior college should recognize and provide for the varied apti- 
tudes and interests of students. This is both one of the most important 
and one of the most difficult opportunities facing the junior college. 
Significant contributions in this area are made through offering a wide 
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range of courses; through the guidance program; through develop- 
mental and through accelerated instruction; through special courses 
or sections planned for students with particular aptitudes, achieve- 
ments, and interests; and in individual courses through adapting 
methods of teaching to the varying characteristics of individual stu- 
dents. 

6. The small junior college has both problems and opportunities which 
are unique to it. If the small junior college is best to serve its com- 
munity and its students, it will capitalize on the possibilities of com- 
munity relationships, personalized instruction, and close, friendly 
relations between students and faculty members. It will further aim to 
develop plans and procedures for individualizing teaching and thus 
expanding the range and scope of program offerings. 

7. The selection and training of teachers who are interested in and quali- 
fied effectively to aid students meet their general education needs is one of 
the most important requirements in general education programs. This is 
true, not only in California, but throughout the nation. Plans to meet 
this problem should include, not only careful procedures of faculty 
selection and of in-service training in individual colleges, but also 
cooperative plans and work involving universities, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the junior colleges of the state. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Looking Ahead 


HE preceding chapters have reported some diversity in theory 
and a considerable variety of general education practices and de- 
velopments in California junior colleges. On the whole, the 
developments which have taken place, both before and during this 
Study, promise even greater advances in future years. These will be 
made not only in the continuing improvement of current processes, 
but also by filling present gaps in programs of general education and 
by opening up new areas for further exploration and experimentation. 
The purpose of this final chapter is not to summarize programs and 
practices described earlier or to repeat previous recommendations. 
Rather it is 
First, to single out for comment certain general education devel- 
opments which seem particularly significant and thus merit special 
attention as further planning is done; and 
Second, to recommend specific lines of development that appear 
vital to the service of California junior college students and to the 
communities and the state which support the junior college as part 
of the system of public education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENTS 


The programs and practices reported in this volume have varied 
in scope, intensity, merit, and degree of acceptance. Some are widely 
followed and used; others seldom. The values of some appear to be 
limited to a specific college or classroom situation, while others have 
implications for most, if not all, junior colleges. The following have 
been selected as representative of processes which potentially and 
already have significance for large numbers of junior colleges every- 
where. 

1. California junior colleges are increasingly recognizing that to be 
really effective a program of general education must be college-wide in 
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scope. Examples of faculty-wide studies of the contributions, both 
actual and potential, of programs and courses in all fields of the col- 
lege to the general education of students have been stressed in pre- 
vious chapters, several of which are devoted to areas which are often 
omitted when programs of general education are discussed. These 
include physical education, chapter v1; vocational courses, chapter x1; 
and the extraclass program, chapter xm. Also of high importance, in 
terms of college-wide participation, are such commonly recognized 
fields as those of communication, family life education, psychology 
and personal adjustment, and citizenship education. 

2. California junior colleges recognize that college-avide emphasis on 
general education must be reinforced by the offering of specific courses 
which emphasize particular general education outcomes. Repeated ex- 
amples of such courses have been reported. The need for these is ob- 
viously more widely recognized than is the need for faculty-wide 
participation in the general education program, since faculty members 
differ much in their interest in general education and in their capaci- 
ties to teach it. Hence, while every junior college in California offers 
at least a few courses the purpose of which is directly to contribute 
to the general education of students, few as yet have succeeded in 
developing college-wide programs. 

3. California junior colleges are increasingly adopting a functional ap- 
proach to the planning and development of general education programs. 
This approach recognizes that courses and other aspects of the gen- 
eral education program must be based (1) on the identified character- 
istics, needs, and interests of students, and. (2) on the characteristics 
and needs of the general society and the subcultures in which they 
live and of which they are a part. Family Life Education, Communi- 
cation, Psychology of Personal Adjustment, Vocational Orientation, 
Personal and Community Health, Art Today, Man and Human Re- 
lations, American Problems, Science in Today’s World, and Reading 
for Enjoyment, are representative course titles which suggest the ex- 
istence of a functional approach to course planning. 

4. California junior colleges are giving increased recognition to the role 
of guidance and counseling in planning, building, operating, and evaluat- 
ing the general education program. Guidance and counseling activities 
with students are, to be sure, important in and of themselves. On the 
basis of these values alone the guidance program already has demon- 
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strated its important role in general education. In addition, however, 
guidance basically and directly shapes the total general education 
program. It does so by assembling and making available information 
about students; by making staff members aware of the abilities, 
achievements, problems, needs, and other characteristics of students; 
and by providing the administration with data on which to base sound 
policy and procedure. 

5. Instructors in California junior colleges are increasingly recognizing 
that general education for students occurs as a direct result of teaching pro- 
cedures and methods as well as of course content. Thus, some instructors 
relate instruction directly to life and to life needs. Others lead stu- 
dents to accept direct responsibility—or as one participant in the 
Study said, ““They make learning a verb, rather than a noun!” 

Examples of these procedures include the organizing of students to 
make community surveys and carry out other projects in citizenship; 
the practice of offering students nursery school experience in the 
family life education program; the development of role-playing in 
communication as well as in various other academic and vocational 
courses; the use of cooperative work programs; the utilization of in- 
dividual and committee work and projects as aids to adapting in- 
struction to the needs of students; enlisting the participation of stu- 
dents in course and in curriculum planning and in guidance activities. 
All of these are among practices which have been reported as being 
successful by various junior college instructors. While particular de- 
vices and methods have value in themselves, the significant element 
here is a recognition that all methods which make the student an 
active participant rather than a passive recipient aid the achievement 
of goals emphasizing attitudes, habits, and desirable behavior as well 
as increasing the acquisition and retention of knowledge. 

6. Students and faculty members in California junior colleges use a 
wide range of instructional materials. These include not only books and 
other printed matter, but all varieties of shop and laboratory equip- 
ment, field trips and community facilities, and many kinds of audio- 
visual materials. Learning experiences involving such varied materials, 
particularly when these are designed for and adapted to pertinent 
learning problems, at once become significant aids to meeting the 
varied general education needs of individual students. 

7. California junior colleges use many and diverse plans for meeting 
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the needs of individual studenis. Because these colleges are serving an 
unusually wide and heterogeneous range of student population, the 
problem of meeting their needs is particularly acute. Administrators, 
counselors, and staffs are largely aware of this problem and are work- 
ing on it through such means as these: providing a broad choice of 
courses and other experiences adapted to the needs, aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and goals of varied students; providing guidance and counseling 
services through which students are aided in identifying and selecting 
programs and experiences best adapted to them; providing develop- 
mental programs of instruction for students with particular needs in 
such areas as reading, speaking, writing, listening, and studying and 
in the creative arts and handicrafts; providing special course sections 
for students with varying achievements or with varying plans; and 
using procedures that individualize course work. Again, the particu- 
lar device is not the important factor. Rather the one essential is a 
college-wide attitude which recognizes the importance of each indi- 
vidual student and of providing a program adapted to his particular 
needs. 

8. A considerable number of California junior colleges are community 
colleges in the finest sense of that term. This involves studying the com- 
munity and its citizens, their characteristics, achievements, goals, 
and needs; building a curriculum to meet these; developing commu- 
nity participation in both planning and execution; and offering educa- 
tional opportunities to both youth and adults. In all sections of the 
state are found public institutions doing these essential tasks and, in 
so doing, building vital and valid programs of general education. 

9. California junior college students from time to time participate in 
the planning and building of programs of general education. Increasingly 
faculty members are recognizing the importance of inviting students 
—those who actually are most immediately concerned and those 
whose futures are most at stake—to work with them in identifying 
student needs and in developing programs for meeting them. This 
includes student work on curriculum committees; participation in 
planning and carrying out instruction in individual courses; and, on a 
state-wide basis, a student investigation of general education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


Basically the “unfinished business’? of general education in the 
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junior colleges of California may be summarized by these sugges- 
tions: place increased emphasis on the nine practices reported above 
—make the general education program college-wide in scope; pro- 
vide specific courses which emphasize particular general education 
Outcomes; root course and out-of-class elements of the general edu- 
cation program in the functional needs and characteristics of students 
and of society in which they live; utilize guidance and counseling 
services to the fullest in building the general education program; de- 
sign both teaching methods and course content specially for the gen- 
eral education program; use a wide variety of teaching materials 
adapted to particular learning situations and to particular students; 
adapt guidance, instruction, and evaluation to the characteristics and 
needs of individual students; draw upon all possible resources to 
meet community needs and to make the junior colleges effective 
community colleges; and make full use of the services of students in 
planning and carrying out the general education program. These pro- 
posals are not new. As a matter of fact, each of them is now, to a 
greater or less degree, part of the policy and practice of California 
junior colleges—some by few, others by many; some effectively, 
others ineffectively. If taken together and if present cooperation by 
junior college faculties continues, these proposals indeed offer rich 
promise for the further development of programs of general educa- 
tion in the junior colleges of California. 

In addition to these general recommendations, there have devel- 
oped from this Study a group of specific proposals generated by the 
combined thinking of administrators, teachers, and students and 
crystallized by the intensive efforts of workshop participants. Spe- 
cifically the following steps are recommended: 

1. Extend state-wide cooperative work on general education problems 
and developments. This Study has shown something of the extent and 
nature of general education developments in California junior col- 
leges. It has further shown that typically in the past such develop- 
ments in one junior college have not been known to other junior col- 
leges in the state and, in many cases, not even to institutions in ad- 
joining communities. During the course of this investigation, how- 
ever, California junior colleges have increasingly shared experiences, 
then findings, and have learned many of the values and some of the 
techniques of working together on general education problems of 
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common concern. They have come to see that failure to share prob- 
lems and plans, to cooperate in experiments and compare results in- 
evitably leads to duplication of work, to repetition of mistakes, and 
sometimes to frustration that retards sound development of general 
education. The resources of California junior colleges, their faculties, 
their communities, and their students, are vast. When pooled and 
tapped these can provide programs not yet realized, or even con- 
ceived, in any other section of the nation. The first step toward this 
desired end has been taken in the organization by the California State 
Junior College Association of a continuing committee to follow up 
this Study. The plans which that committee is already making for 
state-wide curriculum building and program planning augur well 
for the effective carrying-out of this recommendation. 

2. Cooperate with other kinds of institutions and agencies and draw 
upon their resources in building programs of general education. Earlier 
pages of this report have referred to the State Department of Educa- 
tion and to some of its work with junior colleges; to the state uni- 
versity and its relationships with the junior colleges; to the high 
schools of the state and their liaison with the junior colleges; and to 
the lower divisions of a number of state and private senior colleges 
which strongly influence in one way and another the general educa- 
tion programs of junior colleges. Clearly a continuing drive should 
be made to expand cooperative work with these agencies and to 
develop plans with them for working directly on problems of gen- 
eral education. As one element in this cooperative planning it is 
suggested that the exchange of faculty members between junior col- 
leges, and between junior colleges and other collegiate institutions, be 
fully explored. 

3. Urge the State Department of Education to provide a full-time con- 
sultant for the junior colleges of the state. California junior college ad- 
ministrators and faculty members repeatedly express appreciation 
of the leadership and assistance which they get from the State De- 
partment of Education. This service has, however, been seriously 
limited by inadequate staff resources in the department. Immediate 
steps should be taken to urge the governor and legislature to provide 
funds for the employment by the State Department of Education of 
a junior college specialist. By such an appointment the department 
can reassert its leadership in this field. At present it lags behind the 
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departments of other states which have only a fraction of the re- 
sources and far less fully developed junior college programs. 

4. Urge each of the major universities of the state to appoint to its staff 
a qualified professor whose time and energy will be devoted to the junior 
colleges and to their programs of general education. Despite the fact that 
more than one half of the public junior college students of the nation 
are enrolled in California institutions, only one of the universities of 
the state has a professor who devotes as much as one-fourth of his 
time to the junior colleges. Because of the vast and ever-expanding 
importance of the junior college in California education, the universi- 
ties of the state have both an obligation and an opportunity to pro- 
vide professional leadership and resources for the study of junior 
college problems and needs in all areas of general, vocational, scholas- 
tic, and adult education. An essential part of this obligation, thus far 
too much neglected, lies in the selection and training of junior college 
teachers, especially for all aspects of general education. 

5. Draw upon the resources and cooperate with institutions and organi- 
zations in other parts of the nation in working on general education devel- 
opments. The leadership of California junior colleges is recognized in 
the ever-expanding work of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The research committees of that organization provide rich 
opportunities for nation-wide cooperative work. On these California 
has been and is ably represented. This Study has opened new avenues 
for further investigation, since a considerable number of the partici- 
pants have become acquainted with such ventures as the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Education, and the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Columbia University. Work with these and other 
similar groups should be continued and expanded, and the possibility 
of an exchange of teachers with junior colleges in other states should 
be fully explored. 

6. Organize a state-wide junior college committee on evaluation in gen- 
eral education. Because of the importance of evaluation in developing 
programs of general education, because of the interest in the field by 
junior colleges in all sectors of the state, and because of the oppor- 
tunity to draw upon the experience and findings of the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Education, a special state-wide com- 
mittee on evaluation in general education is recommended. ‘This com- 
mittee is obviously essential to coordinate plans and disseminate 
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findings and results. It should become one of the strongest agencies 
of the general education committee of the California State Junior 
College Association. 

7. Include in plans for continued, state-wide work on general education 
the development of a minimum program of general education courses to 
be recommended for California junior college students. The following 
proposed program, previously outlined in chapter 11, is suggested as 
one basis for planning and for developmental work: 


Units 
COMMUNICATION SIMS). tes cle vs te. folaee 3-6 (Required by state) 
American history and institutions........ 3-6 (Required by state) 
Psychology of personal adjustment, includ- 
ie vocational OLlentationi.. <% be ada 3 
PAM Vs ice COUCALION Me uv dluueiite dia ck aso 2-3 
Health education, including science....... 2-4 (Required by state) 
CREAIIVE ATS ce nk Ut wi es ale a a eee 3-6 
Physicalueducation wan. Gk aa Gite. Aes 2 (Required by state) 


In suggesting that the State General Education Committee work 
on plans for a minimum recommended general education program, 
the Director and his associates are not proposing a rigid program to 
be adopted by all junior colleges, nor are they suggesting any state- 
wide program to be required of all students. Rather they propose a 
broad, flexible, basic program which can readily be adapted by ad- 
ministrators and staff to institutional resources and to student and 
community needs. 

8. Utilize individual consultants, advisory boards, and committees to 
help build and improve programs of general education. A number of 1n- 
dividual junior colleges now use consultants for various parts of their 
general education programs. Extension of this practice should be en- 
couraged. Planning should include employment of consultants, both 
from within and from outside the state, to be used on a state-wide 
basis to deal with problems of common concern. In addition to these 
specialists, local advisory boards and committees are commonly used 
by California junior colleges, chiefly in the development of vocational 
programs. Clearly similar advisory groups should be used far more 
widely in programs of general education. While such committees are 
usually local to the individual junior college district, in some cases, 
as in the field of health, for example, state-wide groups are needed 
and should be provided. 
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9. Develop procedures which will make the values of courses planned 
to achieve particular general education outcomes available to larger num- 
bers of students. ‘Vhis Study has revealed that in some colleges general 
education courses are planned only for limited segments of the stu- 
dent body—such as transfers, or, in other situations, for those of low 
academic ability, or for terminal students. In a few other colleges 
the situation is reversed and general education courses are planned 
for all students, but few actually take them. This seems to result from 
failure to include students in the planning, from bad publicity, from 
ineffective arrangements for transfer, and the like. It may be cor- 
rected by the development of a recommended minimum group of 
general education courses, as suggested above, continued cooperative 
work with senior colleges on the transfer acceptance of such courses, 
and the recommendation of these courses in junior college catalogues 
and through individual guidance. 

10. Provide instructors with time to build and improve new general 
education courses and programs. Building new courses, planning new 
procedures, and developing new materials require a good deal of 
time and energy. Teachers already heavily loaded find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to take the time necessary for developing new courses 
or for making extensive revisions in present ones. The practice, al- 
ready followed by some junior colleges, of allotting time for cur- 
riculum-building activities in the regular duty load of teachers is rec- 
ommended. In addition summer curriculum workshops and summer 
employment of faculty members for this purpose are suggested. 


Other recommendations, detailed in earlier chapters might be sum- 
marized here—the need for giving increased attention to the special 
interests, goals, and characteristics of women in building programs 
of general education; the importance of searching out student talents 
and abilities of all types and of developing them to the utmost; the 
values inherent in increased attention to planning and administration 
of extraclass activities; the opportunities which the library provides 
for strengthening the general education program; the importance of 
breaking across departmental barriers as functional courses are built; 
and the need for college-wide coordination of activities in such areas 
as communications and family life. 

These and other proposals are suggested as guidelines for the years 
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ahead. They indicate the directions in which the great forces already 
unleashed may move. They evidence the spirit with which the cur- 
rent California Study of General Education in the Junior College 
closed. At the concluding session of the conference which marked 
the end of this Study, the assertion was made, ““This is really a gen- 
eral education commencement—a commencement which recognizes 
and builds on long years of achievement in general education and 
which recognizes the advances made this year by the junior colleges 
of California; but particularly a commencement which points for- 
ward to new vistas of achievement in meeting the common life needs 
of the youth and adults of the state and of the nation.” 
This is general education in action! 
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List of California Public Junior Colleges 


ANTELOPE VALLEY JUNIOR CoL- 
LEGE 
Lancaster, California 


BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE 
Bakersfield, California 


CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
El Centro, California 


CHAFFEY COLLEGE 
Ontario, California 


Cirrus Junior CoLLEGE 
Azusa, California 


Ciry CoLLecE or SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, California 


CoaLINGA COLLEGE 
Coalinga, California 


CoLLEGE oF Marin 


Kentfield, California 


COLLEGE OF THE SEQUOIAS 
Visalia, California 


ComMPTon CoLLEGE 
Compton, California 


East Contra Costa Junior Cot- 
LEGE 
Martinez, California 


East Los ANGELES JuNIoR CoL- 
LEGE 
Los Angeles, California 


EL Camino CoLLEGE 
E] Camino, California 
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FrEsNo JUNIOR CoLLEGE 
Fresno, California 


FULLERTON JUNIOR CoLLEGE 
Fullerton, California 


GLENDALE COLLEGE 
Glendale, California 


GRANT TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Del Paso Heights, California 


HartTNELL CoLLEGE 
Salinas, California 


Joun Muir CoLiLece 
Pasadena, California 


LassEN JuNtor CoLLEGE 
Susanville, California 


Lone Beacu Ciry CoLLecE 
Long Beach, California 


Los ANGELES Ciry CoLLEGE 
Los Angeles, California 


Los ANGELES Hargor JuNIoR CoL- 
LEGE 
Wilmington, California 


Los ANGELES METROPOLITAN JUN- 
TOR COLLEGE 
Los Angeles, California 


Los ANGELES TRaApE- TECHNICAL 
Junior CoLLecE 
Los Angeles, California 
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Los ANGELES VALLEY JUNIOR 
CoLLEGE 
Van Nuys, California 


Mopesto Junior CoLLEGE 
Modesto, California 


MonTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 
Monterey, California 


Mount San ANTONIO COLLEGE 
Pomona, California 


Napa JuNIoR COLLEGE 
Napa, California 


OcEANSIDE-CARLSBAD COLLEGE 
Oceanside, California 


ORANGE Coast CoLLEGE 
Costa Mesa, California 


PALOMAR COLLEGE 
San Marcos, California 


Pato VERDE COLLEGE 
Blythe, California 


PASADENA City COLLEGE 
Pasadena, California 


PrERcE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Canoga Park, California 


PLACER COLLEGE 
Auburn, California 


PoRTERVILLE COLLEGE 
Porterville, California 


REEDLEY COLLEGE 
Reedley, California 


RIVERSIDE COLLEGE 
Riverside, California 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Sacramento, California 


SAN Benito County Junior Cot- 
LEGE 
Hollister, California 
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SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE 
San Bernardino, California 


SAN DiEco Junior CoLLEGE 
San Diego, California 


SAN JosE Districr Junior Cot- 
LEGE 
San Jose, California 


SAN Luis Osispo Junior CoLLEGE 
San Luis Obispo, California 


San Mateo Junior CoLLEGE 
San Mateo, California 


SANTA ANA COLLEGE 
Santa Ana, California 


SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR CoLLEGE 
Santa Barbara, California 


SANTA Maria Junior CoLLecE 
Santa Maria, California 


Santa Monica Ciry CoLLEGE 
Santa Monica, California 


SANTA Rosa JUNIOR CoLLEGE 
Santa Rosa, California 


SHASTA COLLEGE 
Redding, California 


STOCKTON COLLEGE 
Stockton, California 


Tarr Junior CoLLeGcE 
Taft, California 


VALLEJO COLLEGE 
Vallejo, California 


VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Ventura, California 


West Contra Costa Junior Cot- 
LEGE 


Richmond, California 


Yusa CoLLEeGE 
Marysville, California 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ARTHUR S. ApaMs, President 


The American Council on Education is a council of national educational 
associations; organizations having related interests; approved univer- 
sities, colleges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, technological schools, 
and selected private secondary schools; state departments of education; city 
school systems and private school systems; selected educational departments 
of business and industrial companies; voluntary associations of higher edu- 
cation in the states; and large public libraries. It is a center of cooperation 
and coordination whose influence has been apparent in the shaping of Ameri- 
can educational policies and the formulation of educational practices during 
the last thirty-four years. 
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